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FORT Fen YW A Rh 8 (32). 
PART I—GENERAL REPORT. 


To His Excellency the Honourable Wu.t1am Pearce How zanp, C.B., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of Ontario: 


May 1T PLEASE Your EXCELLENCY, 


I herewith present my Report to your Excellency on the condition of the Normal, 
Model, High and Public Schools of the Province of Ontario, for the year 1872, and for 
the twenty-ninth year of my incumbency. 


I will now proceed to give a summary view of the condition of the High and Public 
Schools of Ontario, condensed from the tables accompanying this Report :— 


J.—TABLE A.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC ScHOOL MONEYS. 
The Receipts. 


1. The amount apportioned from the Legislative Grant was $204,758. The 
amount apportioned for the purchase of maps, apparatus, prize and library books was 
$20,560—increase $5,364. 


2. The amount from County Municipal Assessment was $531,391, shewing a 
remarkable increase of $38,909. 

3. The amount available from Trustees’ School Assessment was $1,232,101,— 
increase $204,916, being the largest increase in this item yet reported. 

4. The amount from Clergy Reserves Moneys and from other sources, applied to 
School purposes in 1872, was $541,459—increase $130,825. 

5. The Total Receipts for all Public School purposes for the year 1872 amounted 
to $2,530,270, or considerably over two millions and one-half of dollars, shewing an | 
increase of $405,759, over the total receipts of the preceding year, being by far the 
greatest and most gratifying increase ever reported since the establishment of our 
Public School System. Considering that this was the secohd year of the operations 


of the new School Act, this result is most encouraging, and speaks well for the 
educational prosperity of the country. 


( 


6. As an evidence of the continued financial prosperity of our Public Schools, I 
insert the following interesting table, showing the progressive increase in the amounts 
levied by the Municipal and School Trustee Corporations, and also the yearly increase in 
the total receipts since 1860—the year in which the School Law Amendment Act was 

assed. These facts strongly illustrate the growing interest felt in the prosperity of our 
Schools by the local School authorities. The table is as follows :— 


1860. | 1861. | 1862. | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 


3 $ $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ g $ 
County Municipal 


Assessment .... | 278693) 278085} 274471, 287768) 304882) 308092) 319154! 351873) 362375] 372743) 385284] 492481) 531391 
Trustees’ School 

Assessment .... | 556682) 587297] 620268) 631755] 659380) 711197] 760366) 799708! 855538) 890834) 951099)1027184/1232101 
Total Receipts .... |1824272)1381279)1396123)1432885) 1484187 |1545000 1607971/1670335|1789332 1827426) 1944364/2124471|2530270 
Increase in Total 


ReEC6lphs yeni sae 116938} 180106} 405799 


14452} 57006) 14843) 36762 san 60813} 62970) 62364 me 38093 


The Expenditure. 


1. The amount paid by trustees for salaries of teachers in 1872, was $1,371,593— 
increase $180,117, a most gratifying increase, and showing a desire on the part of 
trustees to give teachers a fair remuneration. 

2. For maps, globes, prize books and libraries $47,798—increase, $14,715. The 
Legislative aid given to trustees for these objects was $20,560. 

3. For sites and building of School-houses, $456,042—increase, $194,208. This 
unprecedently large increase is without parallel, and is no doubt due to that most 
salutary provision of the new School Law, which requires the trustees to provide suitable 
accommodation for all the pupils in their School divisions. This great increase (of 
$194,208) in the trustees’ expenditure for sites and School-houses, proves the impetus 
given to School-house building by the Act of 1871. The increased expenditure under 
these heads, in 1871, was $54,333, and, in 1870, only $16,129. This expenditure of 
nearly half-a-million dollars for sites and School-houses in 1872, is a permanent increase 
in the value of Public School property, and indicates much additional material prosperity 
in the several neighbourhoods which were benefited by the expenditure. 

4, For rents and repairs of School-houses, $104,394—increase, $41,241, 

5. For school-books, stationery, fuel and other expenses, $227,534—decrease 
$26,214. These “ other expenses” are, doubtless, for fuel and other contingencies not 
formerly reported by the trustees. 

6. Total expenditure for all Public School Purposes, $2,207,364— increase, 
404,069, or an increase nearly four and one-half times greater than the increase of 1871 
over 1870. 

7. Balances of School Moneys not paid at the end of the year when the returns 
were made, $322,906—increase, $1,729. 


II.—TABLE B.—ScHOoL POPULATION, AGES OF PUPILS, PUPILS ATTENDING PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS, AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


The Statute requires that the trustees’ returns of School population shall include the 
number of children between the ages of five and sixteen, resident in their School Division ; 
but it confers the equal right of attending the Schools upon all residents in such division 
between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

1. The School population reported by trustees (including only children between the 
ages of five and sixteen years) was 495,756—increase, 6,141. 

2. The number of pupils between the ages of five and sixteen years attending the 
Schools was 433,664—increase, 10,631. Number of pupils of other ages attending the 
Schools, 20,998—decrease, 2,295. Total number of pupils attending the Schools, 454,662 
—increase, 8,336. Ning 
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3. The number of boys attending the Schools, 238,848—increase, 3,782. The num- 
ber of girls attending the Schools, 215,814—1increase, 4,554. 

4, The ages of pupils are this year reported for the second time. There are 2,274, 
under five years of age ; 217,618, between five and ten ; 213,566, between ten and sixteen ; 
21,204, between sixteen and twenty-one. 

5. The number reported as not attending any School is 12,323—increase, 305. 
These were between the ages of seven and twelve years, which are the ages fixed by the 
new Law, during which all the children of a School Division should receive instruction in 
some School. The attention of trustees, parents and inspectors, is called to this fact, in 
the hope that this ominous and humiliating item will soon be greatly lessened or disappear 
through the Christian and patriotic exertions of the people at large, aided by the new 
amendments in the School Law on the subject of compulsory education. 


II]._—TAsiE C.—NvuMBER OF PUPILS IN THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


1. This Table has been rendered necessary in consequence of the system of classifi- 
eation of pupils which the new Programme has introduced into the Public Schools. It pre- 
sents a most striking fact, and shows that the number of pupils which have been put back 
_ from the higher classes of the old system to the first and second classes under the new sys- 
- tem are 50,450, or 37,757 of the first class, and 12,693 of the second. It also shows how 
faithful have been the County Inspectors in the discharge of this most unpleasant part of 
their duties, in carefully examining and classifying, according to their attainments, the 
pupils in the various Schools. 

2. Another gratifying fact is shown by this Table in the large number of pupils 
who are reported as studying the additional subjects required to be taught by the new 
Public School Act. 

3. The Table is referred to for further information in regard to the number of pupils 
in each of the several subjects taught in the Schools—indicating, as noted, a gratifying in- 
creas in the numbers engaged in studying the higher branches of the Programme. 


IV.—TasLe D.—RELIGIouUS DENOMINATIONS, CERTIFICATES, ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS. 


1. Number of Teachers, Male and Female.—In the 4,661 Schools reported, 5,476 
Teachers have been employed—increase, 170 ; of whom 2,626 are male Teachers—decrease, 
15 ; and 2,850 are female Teachers—increase, 185. It will thus be seen that the number 
of female Teachers is year by year increasing, and that of males decreasing. 

2. Religious Persuasions of Teachers.—Under this head there is little variation. The 
Teachers are reported to be of the following persuasions :—Church of England, 903— 
decrease, 8 ; Church of Rome, 657—increase, 34; Presbyterians (of different classes), 
1,627—increase, 44; Methodists (of different classes), 1,746—increase, 84; Baptists, 
(of different classes), 302—increase, 4; Congregationalists, 58—decrease, 8 ; Lutherans, 
20—increase, 5; Quakers, 19; Christians and Disciples, 47—1increase, 13 ; reported as 
Protestants, 52—increase, 8 ; other persuasions, 41. 

| N. B.—Of the 657 teachers of the Church of Rome, 403 are employed in the Pub 
Schools and 254 are teachers of R. C. Separate Schools. 

3. Teachers’ Certificates. —Total number of certificated or licensed teachers reported is 
5,476—increase, 170; Provincial Certificates, 1st class, 307—decrease, 20; 2nd class, 731-— 
increase, 214; County Board Certificates of the old Standard, 1st class, 1,030—decrease, 
482; 2nd class, 746—decrease, 757; 3rd class, 84—decrease, 316; New County Board 
Certificates, 2,000 ; Interim Certificates, 578. 

4. Number of Schools in which the teacher was changed during the year, 700—de- 
erease, 200. I cannot but regret this tendency on the part of trustees to change 
their teachers. Such a change cannot, as a general rule, be beneficial to the pupils. It has 
the effect of rendering the instruction desultory, and without any continuity, and weakens 
the tie which should exist between pupil and teacher. 

5. Number of Schools which have more than one teacher, 452—increase, 124. 

6. Annual Salaries of Teachers—The highest salary paid to a male teacher in a 


County, $600—the lowest, $96(!); in a City, the highest, $800—the lowest, $400 ; in a 
Town, the highest, $1,000—the lowest, $260 ; in an Incorporated Village, the highest, $750 
—the lowest, $144. The average salary of male teachers in Counties was $305—of female 
teachers, $213 ; in Cities, of male teachers, $628—of female teachers, $245 ; in Towns, of 
male teachers, $507—of female teachers, $216 ; in Jncorporated Villages, of male teachers, 
$436—of female teachers, $212. While the increase during 1872 is satisfactory and an im- 
provement on preceding years, still there is no doubt that amongst the worst enemies to the 
efficiency and progress of Public School education, are those trustees and parents whose aim 
is to get what they mis-call a “cheap teacher,” and who seek to haggle down the teacher’s re- 
muneration to as near starvation point as possible, though, in reality, they are intellectually 
starving their own children and wasting their time by employing an inferior teacher. Busi- 
ness men find it to their interest to employ good clerks, as one good clerk is worth two poor 
ones ; and in order to obtain and retain good clerks they pay them good salaries. Expe- 
rience has long shown the soundness of this business rule and practice in the employment 
of teachers; yet how many trustees and parents, in school matters, abandon a rule on 
which not only the merchant, but the sensible farmer acts in employing labourers, preferr- 
ing to give higher wages for good labourers than to give lower wages to poor labourers. 
Good teachers cannot be got for inferior salaries. 


V.—TABLE E.—ScHOOL SECTIONS, SCHOOL-HOUSES AND TITLES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL 
LECTURES, SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS AND RECITATIONS, Prizes, TIME OF KEEPING 
OPEN THE SCHOOLS, PRAYERS. &c. 


1. The whole number of School Sections reported, 4,777—increase, 124, chiefly in new 
Townships. The number of Schools reported as kept open is 4,661—increase, 63, these also 
mostly in new Townships. 

2. Free Schools.—I rejoice to be able to state that after twenty years had elapsed 
since the question of Free Schools was first left as a subject of discussion and voting at 
the annual School meetings, the voice of the country, which had been so fully and so re- 
peatedly expressed on it, has at length had an utterance in the Legislature ; and that, 
from the year 1871, the Public Schools of the Province of Ontario have been declared free 
to all residents between the ages of five and 21 years. 

3. The increase in number of School-houses was 41, 92 brick, 27 stone, 71 frame. 
There is a most satisfactory decrease in the number of log-built School-houses, there being 
no less than 149 of this class either demolished or sold, while stone, brick, and frame 
School-houses have been substituted. 

4. The whole number of School-houses reported is 4,717, of which, 990 are brick, 
452 stone, 1,999 frame, 1,276 log. I shall refer to this subject in a subsequent part of this 
report. 

5. Titles to School-Sites.—Freehold, 4,403—increase, 191; Leased and Rented, 314— 
decrease, 150. 

6. School Visits. ~By Inspectors, 10,613—decrease, 321; by Clergymen, 7,924—in- 
erease, 307 ; by Municipal Councillors and Magistrates, 2,088—decrease, 1,153 ; by Judges 
and Members of Parliament, 369—decrease, 26 ; by Trustees, 19,284—increase 230 ; by 
other persons, 36,374—increase 1,806. Total School visits, 76,652—increase 843. ‘This 
does not indicate any diminution of zeal and interest in Public School education on the 
part of those whose duty, and interest, and privilege it is to elevate and strengthen publie 
opinion in this first work of civilization, and by personal presence and counsel to prompt 
and encourage the most indifferent parents to educate their children. 

7. School Lectures.—By Inspectors, 2,289 —Jincrease 11; by other persons, 309— 
decrease, 56. Whole number of School Lectures, 2,598—decrease 45. The lectures deliv- 
ered by other than Inspectors are, of course, voluntary ; but the law requires that every 
Inspector shall deliver, during the year, at least one lecture on education in each School 
Section under his charge ; and the number of School Sections reported, with Schools open 
in them, is 4,661. There are, therefore, 2,063 School Sections, with Schools open, in which 
the requirement of the law, in regard to delivering an educational lecture, has not been 
observed. The large reduction in the number of Township Superintendents has, of course, 
to do with the falling off in the number of lectures delivered. Many of the County Inspec- 


tors have informed me that during this, their second year of office, they preferred to give the 
time to the examination and classification, and in many cases, to the actual organization of 
Schools. Next year will, no doubt, witness a revival of this most useful and appropriate 
means of stimulating local zeal in educational matters. It would be singular, indeed, if one 
lecture a year in each School Section, on some subject of educational requirement or pro- 
gress, could not be made instructive and popular. It is, however, gratifying to observe 
that the number of visits to Schools by the Inspectors was equal to the requirements of the 
law. Their effect has already been most salutary upon the Schools. 

8. Time of Keeping the Schools Open.—The average time of keeping the Schools open, 
including the holidays, was eleven months and seven days in 1872. This is nearly twice the 
average time of keeping open the Public Schools in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
and about three months more than the average time of keeping them open in the States of 
New York and Massachusetts—arising chiefly from our making the apportionment of the 
School Fund to School Sections not according to population, but according to the average 
attendance and the time of keeping open such Schools—that is according to the number of 
pupils instructed in the Schools. 

9. Public School Examinations.—The whole number of Public Schoo] Examinations 
was 9,203—increase, 1,919 ; though less than two for each School. The law requires that 
there should be in each School a public quarterly examination, of which the teacher should 
give notice to trustees and parents of pupils, and to the School visitors (clergymen, magis- 
trates), &c., resident in the School Sections. I think the time has now arrived (under the 
new and improved system inaugurated by the School Law and Regulations of 1871), to make 
it my duty hereafter to withhold the apportionment of the School Fund from the Schools in 
which this provis.on of the law is violated. Good teachers do not shrink from, or are 
indifferent to, public examinations of their Schools. They seek occasions to exhibit the 
results of their skill and industry; but incompetent and indolent teachers shrink from the 
publicity and labour attendant on public examinations of their Schools. The stimulus to 
progress caused by such examinations, together with tests of efficiency on the part of 
teachers, and of progress on the part of pupils, cannot fail to produce beneficial effects 
on parents, pupils and teachers, as well as on the interests of general and thorough Public 
School education ; and such examinations will doubtless, under the new and improved pro- 
gramme of studies, command a large attendance of parents, trustees and friends of the 
pupils of the School. 

10. The Number of Schools holdingPublic Recitations of prose or poetry by the pupils 
was 2,841—increase, 202. This exercise should be practised in every School, (and I am 
glad its use is increasing, as it tends to promote habits of accurate learning by heart, im- 
provement in reading and spelling, and is an agreeable and often amusing diversion for all 
parties concerned. The little episodes of such exercises in the ordinary routine of School 
duties exert a salutary influence upon the mind of pupils and are happy interludes in the 
exercises on days of public examinations ; and the more agreeable and attractive such exer- 
cises, as well as school examinations, can be made, the more rapid and successful will school 
progress become. 

11. School Prizes and Merit Cards\—The number of Schools in which prizes are re- 
ported as having been distributed to reward and encourage meritorious pupils is 1,708— 
increase, 332—there has also been an increase in the aggregate amount of prize books 
applied for and sent out to the Schools. As noted in my former report, I may remark 
that in every instance, as far as I can learn, where the distribution of prizes has not proved 
both satisfactory and beneficial, the failure may be traced to the want of intelligence or 
fairness, or both, in the awarding of them. In some cases it may be ascribed to the same 
causes which caused the violation of the law in not holding public examinations of Schools 
—the want of competence and industry in teachers—their not attending to and recording 
the individual conduct and progress of each pupil, and, therefore, the absence of data essen- 
tial to an impartial and intelligent judgment as to the merits of pupils. In other cases, 
there has been a desire to give something to every pupil without reference to either con- 
duct or progress, in order that none may complain, thus defeating the very object of prizes, 
and rejecting the principle on which the true system of prizes is established, and on which — 
the Divine Government itself is based, namely, rewarding every one according to his works. 
I may also here repeat again what I have already remarked on this subject, that the hack- 


neyed objection as to the distribution of prizes exciting feelings of dissatisfaction, envy 
and hatred in the minds of those who do not obtain them, is an objection against all com- 
petition, and is therefore contrary to every-day practice in all the relations of life. If the 
distribution of prizes is decided fairly according to merit there can be no just ground for 
dissatisfaction ; and facilities are now provided and their employment prescribed, with 
a view to determine the merit of punctuality, of good conduct, of diligence, of proficiency on 
the part of each pupil during each term of the year—a four-fold motive to exertion and 
emulation in everything that constitutes a good pupil and a good School. But the indif- 
ferent and flagging teacher does not wish such a pressure to be brought to bear upon his 
every-day teaching and attention to everything essential to an efficient School ; nor does 
he desire the test of a periodical examination of his pupils by an examining committee to 
be applied to his teaching and management of the School. The objection that the distri- 
bution of prizes to deserving pupils excites the envy and hatred of the undeserving is a 
convenient pretext to protect and permit incompetence and indifference on the part of the 
teacher. 

But the existence of such alleged dissatisfaction is no reason for refusing rewards to 
punctuality, to good conduct, to diligence, to proficiency on the part of pupils. There is 
often great dissatisfaction on the part of unsuccessful candidates and their friends in the 
results of Municipal and Parliamentary elections, and the distribution of prizes by Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Associations ; but this is no argument against the value of free 
and elective institutions ; nor does it prevent the people generally from honouring with 
their suffrages those on whose merits they place the most value, even though they may 
sometimes err in their judgment. Nor do the managers of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies withhold prizes from the most successful cultivators of grains and vegetables, and | 
fruits and flowers, because of dissatisfaction among the envious of the less diligent and 
less skilful farmers and gardeners. | 

It is the very order of Providence, and a maxim of Revelation, that the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich, while idleness tendeth to poverty ; that to him that hath (that is, 
improves what he hath) shall be given, and the neglecter shall be sent empty away. Pro- 
vidence does not reverse its order or administration, because some persons are discontented 
and envious at the success of the faithful diligence and skill of others : nor does Providence 
appeal alone to the transcendental motives of duty, gratitude, immortality, but presents also 
the motives of the life that now is, as well as of that which is to come. 

I prefer the order of Providence, and the principles on which our civil institutions 
and all our associations for public and social improvements are conducted, to the dead 
level notions of stationary teachers, and the envious murmurings of negligent and unsuc- 
cessful pupils and their too partial friends. Were the true principles, non-personal 
competition, as laid down in our system of merit cards, carried out by teachers, very little 
objection would ever be heard against the plan of awarding prizes in Schools. 

An explanation of this feature of our School System will be its best justification, and 
evince its great importance. I therefore present it again as follows :— 

A comprehensive catalogue of carefully selected and beautiful prize books has been 
prepared and furnished by the Department to trustees and Municipalities applying for 
them ; and, besides furnishing the books at the reduced price, the Department adds one 
hundred per cent. to whatever amounts may be provided by trustees and Municipal Coun- 
cils to procure these prize books for the encouragement of children in their Schools. A 
series of merit cards, with appropriate illustrations and mottoes, has been prepared by the 
Department, and is supplied to trustees and teachers at a very small charge—half the 
cost—and these merit cards are to be awarded daily, or more generally weekly, to pupils 
meriting them. One class of cards is for punctwality ; another for good conduct : a third 
for diligence ; a fourth for perfect recitations. There are generally three or four prizes 
under each of these heads ; and the pupil or pupils who get the largest number of merit 
cards under each head, will at the end of the quarter or half-year, be entitled to the prize 
books awarded. Thus an influence is exerted upou every part of the pupil’s conduct, aud 
during every day of his School career. If he cannot learn as fast as another pupil, that 
he can be as punctual, as diligent and maintain as good conduct, and so acquire distinction 
and an entertaining and beautiful book, for punctuality, diligence, good conduct, or perfect 
recitations or exercises, must be a just ground of satisfaction, not only to the pupil, but 
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also to his or her parents and friends. There are two peculiarities of this system of merit 
cards worthy of special notice. The one is, that it does not rest upon the comparative 
success of single examinations at the end of the term, or half-year or year, but on the daily 
conduct and diligence of each pupil during the whole period, and irrespective of what may 
be done or not done by any other pupil. The ill-feeling by rivalship at a single examina- 
tion is avoided, and each pupil is judged and rewarded according to his merits, as exhibited 
in his every day school life. The second peculiarity is, that the standard of merit is 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, as the mottoes on each card are all taken from the sacred 
- volume, and the illustrations on each card consist of a portrait of a character illustrative 
of the principle of the motto, and as worthy of imitation. The prize book system, and 
especially in connection with that of merit cards, has a most salutary influence upon the 
School discipline, upon both teachers and pupils, besides diffusing a large amount of enter- 
taining and useful reading. 

12. Prayers and Ten Commandments.—Ot the 4,661 Schools reported, the daily exercises 
. were opened and closed with prayers in 3,703 of them—increase, 337 ; and the Ten Com- 
mandments were taught in 2,943—increase, 1015. The law wisely provides that ‘no child 
can be compelled to be present at religious instruction, reading or exercise, against the wish 
of his parents or guardians expressed in writing.” The religious instruction, reading and 
exercises, are, like religion itself, a voluntary matter with trustees, teachers, parents and 
guardians. The Council of Public Instruction provides facilities, even forms of prayer, 
and makes recommendations on the subject, but does not assume authority to enforce or 
compel compliance with those provisions and recommendations. In some instances the 
reading and prayers may be according to the forms of the Roman Catholic Church ; but 
generally, those exercises are Protestant. The fact that in 3,703 Schools, out of 4,661, reli- | 
gious exercises of some kind are voluntarily practised, indicates the prevalent religious prin- 
ciples and feelings of the people; although the absence of such religious exercisesina School 
does not by any means indicate the absence of religious principles or feelings inthe neighbour- 
hood of such School. There are many religious persons who think the day School, like 
the farm fields, the place of secular work, the religious exercises of the workers being per- 
formed, in the one case as in the other, in the household, and not in the field of labour. 
But as Christian principles and morals are the foundation of all that is most noble in man, 
and the great fulcrum and lever of public freedom and prosperity in a country, it 1s grati- 
fying to see general and avowed recognition ofthem inthe Public Schools. Itis delightful 
to think that (although in some few instances, this duty may be unworthily performed, 
yet) from so many humble shrines of learning the prayer for Divine wisdom and guidance 
goes up with faith to Hmm who has promised to give “ liberally” to them that ask Him 
and to upbraid them not. 

13. Text Books.—In a previous annual report | explained fully the steps which had 
been taken and the measures adopted, not only to secure a uniform series of text books, 
for the Schools, but a uniform series of excellent Canadian text books, and the complete 
success of those measures. These text books are now universally used. As, however, it 
was frequently stated that the text books of Schools were so often changed, I appended to 
my Report for 1871 a memorandum on the subject showing that no changes have been 
made, but once or twice (in arithmetic and grammar) in twenty-five years. 

14. Maps, Globes, and other Apparatus.—The maps and globes, and most of the other 
apparatus used in the Schools, are now manufactured in Ontario, forming a most interest- 
ing branch of Canadian manufacture. Blackboards are used in 4,581 (or nearly all) the 
Schools—increase 13 ; globes are used in 1,584 Gchools—increase 240 ; maps are used in 
4,091 Schools—increase 212. Total number of maps used in the Schools, 30,747—in- 
erease, 1,396. 


VI.—TABLE F.—RomAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. Thenumber of Roman Catholic Separate Schools is 171—increase during the year Li. 
2. Receipts.—The amount apportioned and paid by the Chief Superintendent from 
the Legislative Grant to Separate Schools, according to average attendance of pupils, as 
eompared with that at the Public Schools in the same Municipalities, was $11,513—in- 
erease $2,432. The amount apportioned and paid for the purchase of maps, prize books 
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and libraries, upon the usual condition of an equal sum being provided from local sources, 
was $814—increase, $239. The amount of School rates from the supporters of Separate 
Schools, was $41,133—increase, $6,318. The amount subscribed by supporters of Sepa- 
rate Schools, and from other sources, was $15,349—decrease, $9,998. Total amount re- 
ceived from all sources was $68,810—decrease, $1,008. 

Expenditures.—F or payment of teachers, $45,824—increase, $3,430 ; for maps, prize 
books and libraries, $1,716—1increase, $459 ; for other School purposes, $21,269—de- 
crease, $4,898. 

4, Pupils——The number of pupils reported as attending the Separate Schools was 
21,406 —increase, 206. Average attendance, 10,584—increase, 213. 

5. The whole number of teachers employed in the Separate Schools was 254—increase, 
5; male teachers, 87—increase, 3 ; female teachers, 167—increase, 12° Teachers of re- 
ligious orders, male, 29—increase, 3 ; female, 57—increase, 13. 

6. The same table shows the branches taught in the Separate Schools, and the num- 
ber of pupils in each branch ; also the number of Schools using maps, apparatus and 
black-boards. 

General Remarks.—1. It is proper for me again to repeat the remark, that the Public 
Schools of Ontario are non-denominational. Equal protection is secured to and enjoyed 
by every religious persuasion. No child is compelled to receive religious instruction, or 
attend any religious exercise or reading, against the wishes of his parents or guardians, 
expressed in writing. I have known of no instance of proselytism in the Public Schools 
nor have I received, during the year, a single complaint of interference with religious 
rights so fully secured by law. 

2. According to the returns of the religious denominations of teachers, as given in 
Table D and noted previously, the number of Roman Catholic teachers of the Public 
Schools is 657, of whom 254 only are teachers in Separate Schools. There were, there- 
fore, 403 (increase during the year, 29) Roman Catholic teachers employed in the non- 
denominational Public Schools—an illustrative proof of the absence of exclusiveness in 
the local as well as executive administration of the School System. I may also observe, 
that according to the Inspectors’ Returns, for 1872, there were 495,756 children in On- 
tario between the ages of 5 and 16. Of these, according to the proportion of Roman 
Catholic population, at least 75,000 must be assumed to be the children of Roman Catho- 
lic parents. Of these 75,000 Roman Catholic children, only 21,406 (not one-third ef the 
R. C. School population) attend the Separate Schools; the other two-thirds (allowing 
even 10,000 as not attending any School) attend the Public Schools, in which no less 
than 403 Roman Catholic teachers are employed ; and yet not a complaint has been made 
of even attempt at proselytism or interference with religious rights guaranteed by law. 

3. It is gratifying to be able to state that several of these Separate Schools are ad- 
mirably managed, and are doing good service in their localities. The law has been fairly 
and equitably administered to them, and I hear of no complaint from them. 


VIL—Tas.e G.—HicH ScHoois, RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, PUPILS’ FEES. 


Kecerpts.—The balances reported from the preceding year (that is, of moneys not paid 
out by the 3lst of December, 1871), was $10,299—increase, $2,258. The amount re- 
ceived by the High School Boards from Legislative Grant for the salaries of teachers, was 
$77,930—increase, $12,394. The amount tof Legislative Grant apportioned for mapa, 
prize books, etc., was $1,613—increase, $345. The amount of Municipal Grants in support 
of High Schools, was $84,970—increase, $34,296. The amount received for pupils’ fees, 
was $20,270—uincrease, $1,284. Balances of the preceding year and other sources, $28,184 © 
—increase, $9,110. Total receipts, $223,268—increase, $59,688. 

Eapenditures.—For salaries of masters and teachers, $141,812—increase, $27,950 ; for 
building, rents and repairs, $31,360—increase, $7,196 ; for fuel, books and contingencies, 
$32,962—increase, $20,534 ; for maps, prize books, apparatus and libraries, $3,869—in- 
crease, $1,442. Total expenditure for the year 1872, $210,005—increase, $57,124. Bal- 
ances of moneys not paid out at the end of the year, $13,263—increase, $2,564. 

Number of Pupils, 7,968—increase, 478. 

Number of Schools, 104. 
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VIII.—TasLte H.—NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES,—AND MISCHI- 
LANEOUS INFORMATION. 


Table H. shows both the subjects taught and the number of pupils in such subjects 
in each of the High Schools, the names, university degree (or certificate) of the Head 
Masters, and the number of masters employed in each School, &c. 

No. of Pupils—English Grammar and Interature, 7,884; in Composition, 7,278 ; in 
Reading, Dictation and Elocution. 7,836 ; in Penmanship, 7,178 ; in Linear Drawing, 3,176 ; 
in Book-keeping, 3,127 ; in Arithmetic, 7,834 ; in Algebra, 6,033 ; in Geometry, 3,894 ; in 
Christian Morals, 2,612 ; in Logic, 219; in Trigonometry, 174; in Mensuration, 2,592 ; in 
History, 7,513 ; in Geography, 7,715 ; m Natural Philosophy, 2,933 ; in Chemistry, 2,894 ; 
in Natural History, 2,408 ; in Physiology, 1,618; in French, 2,228; in German, 341 ; in 
Latin, 3,860 ; in Greek, 900 ; in Gymnastics and Drill, 840. 

Of the School-houses, 51 were of brick, 21 stone and 26 frame; 17 were rented or 
leased, the remainder freehold. Galt has the finest play ground of any of the High 
Schools : it consists of 7 acres ; Owen Sound and London, 5 acres ; Barrie, Guelph and 
Lindsay, 4 acres. ‘The other play grounds vary in size, the smallest being only 4 of an 
acre—or one-half of the minimum size required of the smallest Public School. The esti- 
mated value of each School-house and site varies from $30,000 (Toronto and Peterboro’) 
down to $300! (Alexandria and Kemptville.) 

65 High Schools were under Union High and Public School Boards ; Kingston is the 
oldest High School in Ontario, dating from 1792; Cornwall, 1806; Brockville, 1818 ; 
Niagara and Williamstown, from 1828 ; St. Catharines, 1829. 1,887 maps were used in 
the 104 High Schools; 60 schools used the Bible ; in 90 there were daily prayers; 78 
pupils matriculated at some University during 1872 ; 486 pupils entered mercantile life ; 
300 adopted agriculture as a pursuit ; 213 joined the learned propessions ; 536 went to 
other occupations. The number of masters engaged was 239, nearly all the Schools hav- 
ing now additional masters, a great improvement on 1871, when the great majority of the 
Sohools were content with the services of but one master, This great defect is now remedied, 
and the High Schools will be in a position to do more justice than formerly to the pupils 
who attend them. 

I shall revert to the subject of High Schools in a subsequent part of this report. 
In the meantime I would refer to the admirable report to me of the able Inspector, Dr. 
McLellan, in Appendix’ A. 

In regard to the establishment of new High Schools, the Department has not en- 
couraged their multiplication, unless it could be shown that their existence in the locality 
desiring them was a necessity, and that their proper standing and character could be main- 
tained. With this view, the following conditions were laid down by the Department for 
establishing both High Schools and Collegiate Institutes :— 

“The new School Law provides for the establishment and maintenance of three 
classes of superior English or Classical Schools, viz. :— 

“J. HigH ScHoots for teaching Classical and English subjects—in which boys and 
girls may be instructed together or separately. 

“JI. Higu ScHoots in which boys and girls may be instructed in English sub- 
jects alone. 

“TTI. CoLLEGtaATE INsTITUTES, for giving instruction in Classical and English sub- 


jects, in which there shall be an average daily attendance of at least sixty boys in Greek 
and Latin. 


‘“‘ CONDITIONS FOR ESTABLISHING HIGH SCHOOLS. 


“ Parties wishing to have a High School of either class in their locality, authorized 
by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, are requested to furnish the Edu- 
cation Department with the following information :— 


“1. The distance of the proposed High School from the nearest adjoining High 
Schools. 


“2. The population of the town or village municipality in which it is proposed te 
place the High School. 
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“3. The boundaries of the proposed new High School District as fixed by the 
County Council (with copy of the proceedings of Council in the case). 

“4. 'The amount of taxable property in such High School District. 

“5. ‘The description of the proposed High School building, as regards— 

“(a) Its situation ; the extent of its site ; ‘size of playground ; and extent of out- 
ward conveniences, &e. ' 

“(b) Size, site and description of the proposed building ; number of class-rooms de- 
voted to teaching; room for teacher ; hat, cloak, map and book presses, cc. 

“6. Written guarantee must be given to the Department by responsible parties, 
(1) that a suitable building distinct from the Public School-house (or if in the Public 
School building, on a separate flat, or in a separate wing), will be provided : (2) that at 
least two competent teachers shall be employed in the proposed High School, and that no 
preparatory department will be introduced without the consent of the Department. 


‘CONDITIONS FOR ESTABLISHING COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


“Trustees of High Schools who desire to have the title of COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
conferred upon their School by the Lieutenant-Governor, are requested to furnish the — 
Education Department with the following information :— 

“1. The name and designation of each master employed in the School, and the num- 
ber of his teaching hours per day. | 

“2. The name and designation of each assistant teacher (if any), and the number of 
his teaching hours per day. 

“ 3. The aggregate attendance of boys studying Latin or Greek during the whole of 
the previous civil year, and during the two terms of the School preceding the application. 

: 4. The daily average attendance of boys in Latin and Greek during the periods 
named. 

‘5. The income from all local sources during the preceding civil year. 

“6. The description of the proposed Collegiate Institute building, as regards— 

“(a) Its situation and extent of its site ; description and size of the building ; and 
its state of repair. . 

“(b) The number of rooms devoted to teaching purposes in it ; and their sizes. 

“(c) Description of apparatus for illustrating natural philosophy and chemistry ; 
number and description of maps, number of volumes in library (if any). 

“(d) Size of playground and extent of outside conveniences, &c. 

“7, A written guarantee must be given by the trustees that no preparatory depart- 
ment or classes will be introduced without the consent of the Department, and that the 
requirements of the Act and Regulations in regard to Collegiate Institutes will be fully 
complied with.” 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND HIGH SCHOOLS AUTHORIZED BY THE GOVERNOR. 


His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor has been pleased to confer upon the undermen- 
tioned High Schools the name and privileges of Collegiate Institutes, in accordance with 
the provisions of the School Law of Ontario, viz. : 

1. Gaut./ 2. HAmitton. 38. PETERBORO’. 4. CopourG. 5. KINGSTON. 6. ST. 
CATHARINES. 7. OTTAWA. 

His Excellency has been pleased to authorize the establishment of the following new 
High Schools,—suitable accommodation and the employment of two Masters having been 
guaranteed, viz. : 

1. Aylmer, in the County of Elgin. 

2. Listowel, in the County of Perth. 

3. Hawkesbury, in the County of Prescott. 


IX.—TasuE 1.-- METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Of late years the practical value of the science of Meteorology, as I intimated last 
year, has been recognized by all civilized governments, andsystems of simultaneous ob- 
servations have been widely established, the results of which must tend to elucidate the 
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laws which control atmospheric phenomena. The recent establishment of the storm 
signal office at Washington, and the extension of the system to this Dominion, will, no 
doubt, exhibit fresh evidence of the practical value of Meteorological observations. The 
daily weather reports and the “ probabilities” founded on the observations, have been 
most valuable, instructive and interesting. The system of “ drum signals” established on 
the English coast by the late Admiral Fitzroy, though not appreciated at first, has be- 
come a necessity, and, under the good providence of God, has been the means of averting 
great destruction of life and property. The Admiral, when head of the Meteorological 
Office in England, thus referred to the importance of returns of temperature, and the 
especial need of observations in British America :—‘“ Tables of the mean temperature of 
the air in the year, and in the different months and seasons of the year, at above one 
thousand stations on the globe, have recently been computed by Professor Dové, and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This work, which 
is a true model of the method in which a great body of Meteorological facts, collected by 
different observers and at different times, should be brought together and co-ordinated, 
has conduced, as is well known, to conclusions of very considerable importance in their 
bearing on climatology, and on the general laws of the distribution of heat on the surface 
of the globe. In regard to land stations, Professor Dové’s tables have shown that ‘“ data 
are still pressingly required from the British North American Possessions intermediate be- 
tween the stations of the Arctic expeditions and those of the United States ; and that the 
deficiency extends across the whole North American continent, in those latitudes from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” A recent return published under the authority of the Par- 
liament of Canada evinces the gradual progress being made in the establishment of a com- 
plete Meteorological system for the Dominion, which cannot fail to be of great service to 
the cause of science and to the great agricultural as well as the maritime interests of the 
country. 

The High School system of Ontario secures the continuous residence of a class of 
men, at different points, who are well qualified by education to perform the work of ob- 
servation, and the law authorizes the establishment and maintenance of a limited number 
of stations, selected by the Council of Public Iustruction, with the approval of His Excel- 
lency the Lieutenant Governor, at which daily observations are taken of barometric pres- 
sure, temperature of the air, tension of vapour, humidity of the air, direction and velocity 
of the wind, amount of cloudiness, rain, snow, auroras, and other meteoric phenomena. 
The observations are taken at 7 a.m., 1 p.m., and 9 pm. The instruments used have 
been subjected to the proper tests. Full abstracts of the daily records are sent to the 
Education office monthly, in addition to a weekly report of certain observations, which 
is prepared for publication in any local newspaper the observer may select. Abstracts of 
the results for each month are regularly published in the Journal of Education, and the 
observers’ reports, after strict examination, are arranged and preserved for further inves- 
tigation. 

i In my Report of 1867, the results of most of the observations were presented in the 
form of synchronous curves, but as the expense proved an objection, a synopsis is now 
given in figures. For the same reason the important notes of the observers are omitted. 

I have pleasure in adding that the observers are, upon the whole, discharging their 
duties with fidelity, and that through their exertions the materials for investigating the 
climatology of the Province are rapidly accumulating. 


X.—TABLE K.—NoORMAL AND MopEL SCHOOLS. 


The County examinations held throughout the Province, in 1872, have demonstrated 
the great value and usefulness of the Normal School. Every one of its students who was 
examined has acquitted himself well. Of the seven who obtained first class certificates in 
July, five, and of the ten who passed in December for first class, seven were Normal School 
students. The great practical value of the instruction given to the students of that institution 
by the Rev. Dr. Davies, the Principal, Dr. Carlyle and Mr. Kirkland fully sustain the 
high reputation which the Institution has acquired throughout the country. The whole 
system has been of late years brought to a degree of thoroughness and practical efficiency 
even in its minutest details that I have not witnessed in any other establishment of the 
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kind. The standard of admission to the Normal School has been raised much above that 
of former years, and therefore the entrance examination (which is always in writing) has 
been made increasingly severe. 160 of those admitted have been teachers. The estab- 
lishment of the third mastership, with a view to give greater prominence to the subject 
of Natural Science, has had a most beneficial and salutary effect upon the introduction and 
teaching of those subjects in our Public Schools, as required by the new School Act. The 
newly enlarged buildings for the Model Schools will add greatly to the practical character 
and efficiency of these Schools of practice in the Normal School course. 

f late years I have felt so impressed with the importance of increased facilities for 
Normal School training that I have suggested the advisability of establishing additional 
Normal Schools. I am glad that the subject has not been lost sight of, but that my sug- 
gestions will likely be carried out, and possibly three additional Normal Schools may soon 
be established. 

Table K contains three abstracts, the first of which gives the gross number of appli- 
cations, the number that had been teachers before entering the Normal School, attendance 
of teachers in training, certificates, and other particulars respecting them during the 
twenty-three years’ existence of the Normal School ; the second abstract gives the counties 
whence the students have come ; and the third gives the religious persuasions of these 
students. | 

Table K shows that of the 6,759 admitted to the Normal School (out of 7,464 appli- 
cations) 3,290 of them had been teachers ; and of those admitted, 3,448 were males, and 
3,311 were females. Of the 3,448 male candidates admitted, 2,286 of them had been 
teachers ; of the 3,311 female candidates admitted, 1,004 of them had been teachers. The 
number admitted the first session of 1872 was 202, the second session, 139,—total 341. 
Of the whole number admitted, 168 were males, and 173 females. Of the male students 
admitted, 107 had been teachers ; of the female students admitted, 53 had been teachers. 


XI.—TaAsLe L.~-OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Public and High Schools are only a part of our educational agencies, the Private 
Schools, Academies and Colleges must therefore be referred to in order to form an approx- 
imate idea of the state and progress of education throughout the Province. Table L. 
contains an abstract of the information collected respecting these institutions. As the in- 
formation is obtained and given voluntarily, it can only be regarded as an approximation 
to accuracy, and, of course, very much below the real facts. According to the informa- 
tion obtained, there are 16 Colleges (several of them possessing University powers), with 
2,700 students ; 258 Academies and Private Schools, with 6,670 pupils, which are kept 
open 11 months, and employed 406 teachers. Total students and pupils, 9,370. 


XII.—TaABLE M.—FREE Pusiic LIBRARIES.* 


1. The amount expended in library books during 1872, is $4,421, of which one-half 
has been provided from local sources. The number of volumes supplied is 6,015. 

2. The value of Public Free Libraries furnished to the end of 1872 was $143,247— 
increase, $4,422. The number of Libraries, exclusive of subdivisions. 1,226—increase 51. 
The number of volumes in these libraries was 253,512—increase 9,625. 


3. Sunday School Labraries reported, 2,899—increase 54. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 365,857. 


4. Other Public Libraries reported, 185. The number of volumes in these libraries was 
130,873. 


* As an instance of what practical use libraries may be in numberless directions, I would call attentiou 
to the following statement of the library enterprise of the American Seaman’s Friend Society of New York 
City. The American Seaman’s Friend Society has been engaged for several years in supplying. sea-going 
vessels with libraries for the special use of the men in the forecastle. * * * The amount of good accom- 
plished through these libraries is beyond computation. Sea captains pronounce them indispensable help in 
administering the ship discipline, while seamen acknowledge the personal obligation for what this work has 
done to ameliorate and elevate their condition. It has wrought, in some instances, the reformation of the 
whole crew ; and everywhere abroad under its influence, intemperance, profanity, and ignorance gave way to 


intelligence and morality, foreshadowing for our sailors a brighter future through a better informed and a 
more hopeful life. 
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5. The total number of Public Libraries in Ontario 3 is 4,310. The total of the number 
of volumes in these libraries is 750,242. 

6. Number and classification of public libraries and prize books which have been sent out 
Frow the Depository of the Department from 1853 to 1872 inclusive. The total number of 
volumes for Public Free Libraries sent out 253,512. The classification of these books is 
as follows :—History, 43,889 ; Zoology and Physiology, 15,652 ; Botany, 2,872 ; Phenomena, 
6,244 ; Physical Science, 4,877 ; Geology, 2,169 ; Natural Philosophy and Manufactures, 
13,485 ; Chemistry, 1,576 ; Agricultural Chemisiry, 795; Practical Agriculture, 9,873 ; 
Literature, 24,178 ; Von yages, 22,420 ; Biography, 29, 067 ; Tales and Sketches, Practical 
Life, 71,415 ; Fiction, 1,678 ; Teachers’ Library UP DS 312. Total number of Prize Books sent 
out, 627,590. Grand Total of library and prize books (including, but not included in the 
above, 18, 563 volumes sent to Mechanics’ Institutes and Sunday Schools, paid for wholly 
from local sources), 899,049. 

7. In regard to the Free Public Libraries, it may be proper to repeat the explana- 
tion that these libraries are managed by Local Municipal Councils and School Trustees 
(chiefly by the latter), under regulations prepared according to law by the Council of Pub- 
lic Instruction. The books are procured by the Education Department, from publishers 
both in Europe and America, at as low prices for cash as possible ; and a carefully-prepared 
classified catalogue of about 4,000 works (which have been approved by the Council of 
Public Instruction) is printed, and sent to the Trustees of each School Section, and the 
Council of each Municipality. From this select and comprehensive catalogue the local 
municipal and school authorities desirous of establishing and increasing a library seleet 
such works as they think proper, or request the Department to do so for them, and re 
ceive from the Department not only the books at prices about from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent. cheaper than the ordinary retail prices, but an apportionment in books of 100 
per cent. upon the amount which they provide for the purchase of such books. None of 
these works are disposed of to any private parties, except Teachers and School Inspectors, 
for their professional use ; and the rule is not to keep a large supply of any one work on 
hand, so as to prevent the accumulation of stock, and to add to the catalogue yearly new 
and useful books which are constantly issuing from the European and American Press. 
There is also kept in the Department a record of every public library, and of the books 
which have been furnished for it, so that additions can be made to such libraries without 
liability to send second copies of the same books. 


XIJI.—Tapite N.—SuMMARY OF THE MAps, APPARATUS, AND PRIZE Books SUPPLIED 
TO THE COUNTIES, CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES ae THE YEAR. 


1. The amount expended in supplying maps, apparatus, ssi prize books for the 
Schools, was $42,266 ; increase, $12,189. The one-half of this sum was provided volun- 
tarily from local sources ; in all cases the books or articles are applied for, and fifty per cent. 
of the value paid for by the parties concerned before being sent. The number of Maps of 
the World sent out was 401 ; of Europe, 516 ; of Asia, 401; of Africa, 364 ; of America, 
453; of British North America and Canada, 546 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 242 ; of 
Single: Hemispheres, 351 ; of Scriptural and Classical, 191 ; of other charts and maps, 827 3 
of globes, 275 ; of sets of apparatus, 65 ; of other pieces of school apparatus, 2046 ; of His- 
torical and other Lessons, in sheets, 31,261. Number of volumes of prize books, 63,721. 

2. It may be proper to repeat that the map, apparatus, and prize book branch of the 
School System was not established till 1855. From that time to the end of 1872, the 
amount expended for maps, apparatus, and prize books (not including Public Libraries), 
was $365,384, one-half of which has been provided from local sources, from which all 
applications have been made. The {number of maps of the World furnished is 3,036 ; 
of Europe, 4,614; of Asia, 3,726 ; of Africa, 3,422 ; of America, 3,916 ; of British North 
America, and Canada, 4,462 ; of Great Britain and Ireland, 4,111; of Single Hemispheres, 
3,115 ; of Classical and Scriptural Maps, 2,963 ; other Maps and Charts 6,718 ; Globes, 2,340 ; 
sels of apparatus, 509; single articles of school apparatus, 17,127; istorical and other 
Lesson sin Sheets, 198,528 ; volumes of Prize Books, 627,590. 

3. I also repeat the following explanation of this branch of the Department :— 

The maps, globes, and various articles of School apparatus sent out by the Department, 
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apportioning one hundred per cent upon whatever sum or sums are provided from local 
sources, are nearly all manufactured in Ontario, and at lower prices than imported articles 
of the same kind have been heretofore obtained. The globes and maps manufactured 
(even the material) in Ontario contain the latest discoveries of voyagers and travellers, and 
are executed in the best manner, as are tellurions, mechanical powers, numeral frames, 
geometrical powers, &c., &c. All this has been done by employing competitive private 
skill and enterprise. The Department has furnished the manufacturers with copies and 
models, purchasing certain quantities of the articles when manufactured, at stipulated 
prices, then permitting and encouraging them to manufacture and dispose of these articles 
themselves to any private parties desiring them, as the Department supplies them only to 
Municipal and School authorities. In this way new domestic manufactures are introduced, 
and mechanical and artistical skill and enterprise are encouraged, and many aids to School 
and domestic instruction, heretofore unknown amongst us, or only attainable in particular 
cases with difficulty, and at great expense, are now easily and cheaply accessible to private 
families, as well as to Municipal and School authorities all over the country. It is also 
worthy of remark, that this important branch of the Education Department is self-sup- 
porting. All the expenses of it are reckoned in the cost of the articles and books procured, 
so that it does not cost either the public revenue or School fund a penny beyond what is 
apportioned to the Municipalities and School Sections providing a like sum or sums for 
the purchase of books, maps, globes, and various articles of School apparatus. I know of 
no other instance, in either the United States or in Europe, of a branch of a Public De- 
partment of this kind conferring so great a benefit upon the public, and without adding to 


public expense. , 
The following Tables will also be found of much interest in connection with this 


part of our School System. 


(1) TABLE SHEWING THE VALUE OF ARTICLES SENT OUT FROM THE EpuCATION DeEpost- 
TORY DURING THE YEARS 1851 TO 1872, INCLUSIVE. 


apportioned from the Legislative Grant. Catalogue prices | Library, Prize & 

without any ap- | School Books, 

YEAR. portionment from | Maps and Appa- 
Public School Library | Maps, Apparatus and | the Legislative | ratus despatched. 


Articles on which the 100 per cent. has been | Articles sold at | Total value of 
Books. Prize Books. Grant. 


Dollars. 
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(2) Books ImporTS INTO ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 


The following Statistical Table has been compiled from the “Trade and Navigation 
Returns” for the years specified, showing the gross value of books (not maps or School 
apparatus) imported into Ontario and Quebec. 


= ieee 


| Value of Books en- | Value of Books en- 


| 
Total value of Books | Proportion imported 
YEAR, tered at Ports in the | tered at Ports in the 


imported into the two | for the Education De- 


Province of Quebec. | Province of Ontario. Provinces. partment of Ontario. 
| 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1850, C70 101,880 141,700 243,580 84 
185s hk. a, 120,700 171,732 292,432 3,296 
pa ay. SO 141,176 159,268 300,444 1,288 
hess shat Sandie 158,700 254,280 412,980 22,764 
TSB4ES al: 171,452 307,808 479,260 44,060 
gti Teens See oe 194,356 338,792 533,148 25,624 
TBDG rcs ae 208,636 427,992 636,628 10,208 
aE iy eae ee 224,400 309,172 wy. USS O72 16,028 
TS5 Rt als. 171,255 191,942 363,197 10,692 
phos) eee ee 139,057 « 184,304 323,361 5,298 
Oe cy: 155,604 252,504 408,108 8,846 
TSGESy aye 185,612 344,621 530,233 7,782 
1862 eiredise 183, 987 249 234 433,221 7,800 
Te, as 184,652 ' 276,673 461,325 4 085 
34 of 1864...... 93,308 127,233 220,541 | 4 668 
1864-5......... 189,386 200,304 389,690 9 522 
1865-6......... 222,559 | 247,749 470,308 14,749 
1866-7......... 233,837 ) 273,615 507,452 20,743 
1867-8......... 224,582 | 254,048 478,630 | 12,374 
1868-9......... 278,914 373,758 652,672 11,874 
1869-1870 ... 220,371 pies Ua beg 571,542 13,019 
1870-1871 ... 146,435 411,518 557,953 13,078 
1871-1872 a 212,644 477,581 690,225 20,315 
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(3) EXPLANATORY REMARKS ON THE WORKING ON THE DEPOSITORY. 


As certain parties have objected to the Depositories for the supply of High and 
Public Schools with maps, charts, apparatus, prize and library books, as an interference 
with private trade, I caused a circular to be addressed to each of the leading educationists 
in the United States and in the other Provinces, &c. ; also to the county, city and town 
Inspectors of Public Schools in this Province. The circular of enquiry, with the replies 
which I have received, will be found on pages 15 and 19. 


(4) THE GENERAL QUESTION PRACTICALLY DISCUSSED. 


In every country the interests of education, at least in its elementary organjzation, 
are committed to the care and oversight of some department of Government. Experience 
proves the necessity of doing so. But, it may be asked: ‘‘ What is expected of such a 
department in its administration of the system?” “Is it the merely perfunctory duty of 
keeping a certain statutory machinery in motion, receiving formal reports, and making 
the same in return, which is expected? Or is it the dealing with the great interest of 
popular education as if it were the nation’s life blood, every pulsation of which indicated 
a healthy, vigorous growth of intellectual and moral life, or the torpidity of bare existence, 
maintained at large cost, but producing little fruit and no satisfactory returns?’ The 
prevention of this latter, and the promotion of the former are, we think, the true objects 
for which popular education is especially entrusted to the care and oversight of a respon- 
sible public department. If it be so, the question then is, “‘ How can this be best accom- 
plished, and in what light should the Schools be regarded and treated, so as to bring 
about the best possible results?” whether as the joint property of the State and people, 
their interests should be paramount to private interests, or should they be treated merely 
as institutions that should be made to subserve the interests of the trades and professions, 
whether it be of book-sellers or of private schools, or institutions for the training of 
School-masters. 

B 
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(5) PRACTICE AND OPINIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONISTS IN REGARD TO A DEPOSITORY. 


The Commissioner of Public Schools in the State of Rhode Island, in discussing the 
question of School libraries in his report, thus remarks : 

“The plan of providing such district School libraries, adopted by the Parliament of Canada 
West, is undoubtedly the wisest that has yet been acted upon. It is in short this :—The Par- 
liament by vote appropriated a specific sum to purchase a suitable number of books, charts 
and articles of apparatus for Schools and School libraries. This sum was expended under 
the direction of the Superintendent of Public Education, and a large Depository of excel- 
lent and select books for the reading of youth and older persons was made at the Office of 
Education. Whenever any School district or municipality wishes to form a library, it 
may send to the office of the General Superintendent. a sum not less than five dollars, 
and the Superintendent adds one hundred per cent. to the sum, and returns, at cost price, 
such books to the district as may, by a committee or otherwise, have been selected from 
the printed catalogue of the Depository. Thus the books that go into libraries are books 
that have been well examined, and contain nothing that is frivolous, or that could poison 
the morals of those who read them ; the libraries purchase them at the wholesale price, 
and, of course, can obtain a much larger amount of reading matter for their money than 
as though they had each made the purchase direct from the booksellers for themselves, 
and at the same time they are stimulated to do something for themselves, as well as to 
ask that something may be done for them. It is believed that some such plan might be 
carried into effect in our own State greatly to the profit of the whole community.” 

In my Special Report to the Legislature in 1858, in regard to the State of New York, 
I said :— 

“The unsatisfactory working and declining state of the Public School library sys- 
tem in the State of New York, as detailed in a preceding page, is a sufficient illustration 
of the fruits of what is demanded by the bookselling assailants of our public library sys- 
tem, in a country where the private book trade is much more extended in its supplies and 
operations than in Upper Canada. 

‘‘Whether, therefore, our system of providing public libraries, as well as maps, 
globes, and other School apparatus, be considered in regard to the higher or lower grounds 
above stated, the conclusion is that which was expressed by the President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education, at a late anniversary of that noble society, 
as quoted by the Earl of Elgin in a speech at Glasgow, after his return from Canada. The 
report says: ‘The President made some remarks on the difficulty in the United States of 
procuring proper libraries for Schools, keeping out bad books and procuring good ones 
at reasonable rates, and he strongly recommended the system adopted by the Education De- 
partment at Toronto, Canada West.’ ” 

Examples of the practice in other States, and in Nova Scotia, Australia, &c. (which 
are in the main similar to that in our own Province), will be found on pages 40 and 43 
of the Special Report just quoted, and pages 100 and 101 of the Journal of Education for 


June, 1867. 


(6) CAUTIONS AND WARNINGS OF AMERICAN EDUCATIONISTS. 


We have already cited the opinion of two prominent American authorities in favour 
of the Depository system adopted in this Province. In the Journal of Education for June, 
1867, will be found regulations similar in effect to those in this Province, which have been 
adopted in Michigan, Maryland, Nova Scotia and Australia. 

We will now quote the following extracts from the Report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for the State of Michigan on this subject. He says (after speaking of 
some other difficulties in carrying out their library system) : 

‘“‘ But a worse evil grew up in the systematic plans of pedlers to palm upon the lib- 
raries a mass of cheap, trashy and often pernicious literature. One or two wealthy book- 
sellers kept their pedling agents traversing the State, and many are the tricks by which 
they boasted that they cajoled the Inspectors. A few libraries were well selected and 
well kept ; but so valueless for the public good, and especially for the education of the 
young, had the great majority become, that all intelligent friends of education desired a 
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change.” See an illustration of the existence of this pernicious system of peddling in our 
Province, given in the Globe's Book Trade Review for 1862.* 

These “ wealthy” and other “booksellers” here mentioned were determined, how- 
ever, not to permit their “ trade” to be interfered with by State authority, and their next 
course of action in the interest of the ‘‘ trade” may be best gathered from the following 
notice, which the State Superintendent found it necessary to jssue to the Schools :— 

“¢ CAUTION.—School Officers are especially cautioned against travelling book pedlers, 
who pretending to be agents of the State contractors, or asserting that they will sell 
cheaper than the contract prices, palm on to the libraries inferior and cheap editions of the 
works selected, or of worthless books in their places, and in common and _ frail bindings. 

“ Every book on this list is contracted for at considerably less than the publisher’s re- 
tail price for the same in common binding, while the binding provided for by the contract 
is much more expensive, as well as durable binding, than ordinary cloth or even sheep 
binding. 

“No book pedler can furnish these books in equally good editions, and in equal 
binding, for the prices given in this circular. 
* * * * * 

‘Tt is hoped that this simple and easy method of supplying the libraries with books 
will commend itself to the good sense of the people, and will induce a more liberal support 
of these valuable agencies of popular education. It would be difficult to devise a more’ 
simple plan. It is ke bringing a large bookstore home to each district. A large list of 

ood books—more than twice as large as any book store in the State can show—has been 
pehected, with the aid of some of the best men in the State. 
* Ky ; * * *K 

“ All ane for books and stationery must be sent to the State Superintendent 
through the Secretary of the Board of School Commissioners, the Secretary keeping an 
account of the same,” &e. 

C. S. Stebbins, Esq., in his Educational Needs of Michigan, published in 1869, says : 
“The founders of our School system thought libraries indispensable to furnish reading to 
the young. We do not need them now so much to furnish reading as to secure the proper 
kind of reading. This, our present law, would do but for one fatal defect—a defect as fatal 
as would be the omission of the connecting rod in a locomotive. i 
And what kind of books were they ? Some good ones, doubtless ; but weneralle it were 
better to sow oats in the dust that covered them than to give them to the young to read. 
Every year, soon after the taxes were collected, the State swarmed with pedlers with all 
the unsaleable books of Eastern houses—the sensational novels of all ages, tales of piracies, 
murders and love intrigues—the yellow-covered literature of the world.” 

In the State of New York the library system has, under the pernicious efforts of itin- 
erant vendors, as just pointed out, greatly declined. The New York Zeacher thus gives 
some of the reasons for this decline : 

“'The Trustees refuse to be troubled with the care of the library, thus consigning it 
to an unfavourable location in the Section, and often hide it in some dark corner of the 
garret, or stow it into some out-buildings where its only visitors are rats, mice and spiders, 
They exercise a low and pernicious taste in the selection of books. Dark and blocdy tales 
of war and bloodshed, the silly catch-penny publications of unprincipled publishers, and the 
dry, uninstructive matter of some cheap old book, usurp the place of the instructive, the 
elevating, the refining, the progressive issues of reputable publishing houses. They seem 
to regard it as a great evil that they cannot divert this sacred fund from its appropriate 
channel. Almost daily applications are made to the State Superintendent for permission 
to apply the library money to the payment of Teachers’ wages, and that, too, when the 
Section is destitute of many useful items of apparatus ; sometimes even of a globe and 


black board.” 


* In the Globe Newspaper ‘‘ Trade Review” for 1862, the writer states that ‘‘ for years the country has 
been flooded with the lowest and most trashy class of literature from the American press. Books whose 


only merit was their bulk and binding, have been hawked into every nook of the Province by a migratory 
tribe of itinerant pedlers.” 
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(7) StepS TAKEN BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR ONTARIO TO SUPPLY OUR 
SCHOOLS WITH CHEAP AND UsEFuL Booxs, Maps AND APPARATUS, &C. 


It now remains for us to state what are the steps which have been taken by the On- 
tario Department to supply the Schools with prize and library books, maps and appara- 
tus. In 1850 and 1851, I went to England and the United States, and made special and 
advantageous arrangements with publishers there to furnish the Department with such 
books, &c., as might be required, at the lowest rates. These arrangements have been re- 
vised from time to time. The last revision was made in 1867, when the Deputy Super- 
intendent was authorized to proceed to England to confer with the leading publishers 
personally on the subject, which he did, and made arrangements with about fifty publishers. 
From his Report to me on the result of his mission, I make the following extracts. He 
says: “ Upon enquiry I found that none of our old publishers were disposed to offer bet- 
ter terms than I had been enabled to make with them some years ago. The new pub- 
lishers, too, were as little disposed as the old ones to offer more than the usual trade terms 
to exporters. With several of the publishers I had some little difficulty, when I first called, 
to induce them to modify their terms. They alleged that they had already given us their 
best export terms for cash. After sundry conferences and explanations, they were at 
length induced, with two or three exceptions, to agree to an additional discount for cash 
of 24,5, 74, or 10 per cent. (as the case might be) over and above their former rates of 
discount to the Department. Five per cent, was the av erage additional discount which I 
was thus enabled to secure for the Department, together with the advantage, in most 
cases, as heretofore, of the odd books, viz. :—7 as 64, 13 as 12, 25 as 24. This additional 
discount will be quite sufficient to pay the customs duty which has recently been imposed 
upon books coming into the Province, and thus enable the Department to supply the 
Schools with a very greatly increased variety of books as the old rate, viz. : on an average 
currency for sterling prices (7. e. 20 cents for the shilling sterling.)” 

These arrangements for the purchase of books, &c., having been explained to the 
Committee of the House of Assembly, appointed to enquire into the matter, together with 
the terms on which the books are supplied to the Schools, the Committee reported to the 
House upon the facts as follows : 

‘Your Committee have also made a thorough investigation of the Depository de- 
partment, and find that the existing arrangements for purchasing stock are satisfactory 
and well fitted for secwring the same on the most favourable terms. The mode of disposing of the 
books 1s equally satisfactory.” 


XIV.—TABLE O.—SUPERANNUATED AND WORN-OUT TEACHERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1. This table shows the age and service of each Public School pensioner in Ontario 
up to the close of 1872, and the amount which he receives. The system, according to 
which aid is given to worn-out Public School teachers, is as follows :—In 1853, the Legis- 
lature appropriated $2,000, which it afterwards increased to $4,000 per annum, in aid of 
superannuated or worn-out Public School teachers. The allowance cannot exceed $6 an- 
nually for each year the recipient has taught School in Ontario. Each recipient must pay 
a subscription to the Fund of $4 for the current year, and $5 for each year since 1854, if 
he has not paid his $4 any year; nor can any teacher share in the fund unless he pays 
annually at that rate, commencing at the time of his beginning to teach, or with 1854, 
(when the system was established) if he began to teach before that time. When a teacher 
omits his annual subscription, he must pay at the rate of $5 for that year in order to be 
entitled to share in the fund when worn out. The Legislative Grant is now sufficient to 
pay each pensioner the full.amount permitted by law, and it is divided among the claim- 
ants according to the number of years each one has taught. 

2. It appears from the Table that 277 have been admitted to receive aid, of whom 
136 have died, have not been heard from, or have resumed teaching, or have withdrawn 
from the fund before or during the year 1872, the amount of their subscriptions having 
been returned to them. 

3. The average age of the pensioners in 1872, was 67 years; the average length of 
time of service in Ontario was 23 years. No time is allowed applicants except that which 
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has been spent in teaching a Public School in Ontario ; though their having taught Schools 
many years in England, Ireland, Scotland, or the British Provinces, has induced the 
Council, in some instances, to admit applicants to the list of worn-out Public School 
teachers after teaching only a few years in this Province, which would not have been done 
had the candidate taught, altogether, only a few years of his life. : 


OFFICIAL REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO THE SUPERANNUATION FUND. 

5. The regulations for the administration of the Superannuated Teachers’ Fund, 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruetion, are as follows :— 

(1.) Teachers who became superannuated or worn out, on or before the first day of 
January, 1854, and who produce the proofs required by law, of character and service as 
such, may share in this Fund according to the number of years they have respectively 
taught a Public School in Ontario by depositing with the Chief Superintendent of Educa- 
tion the preliminary subscriptions to the fund required by law. ; 

(2.) Every teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he 
shall have become superannuated or worn-out, to share in this Fund, must have contributed 
to it at the rate of five dollars per annum for each year, from the time when he began to 
teach up to the time of his first annual subscription of four dollars (as required by the 
statute), for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in teaching. No sub- 
scriptions, either for arrears or otherwise, can be received from those who have ceased to 
teach [and in all cases the annual payment, unless made within the year for which it is 
due, will be at the rate of five dollars.*] 

(3). No teacher shall be eligible to receive a pension from this Fund, who shall not 
have become disabled for further service, while teaching a Public School, or who shall 
not have been worn out in the work of a Public School teacher. 

(4) All applications must be accompanied with the requisite certificates and proofs 
according to the prescribed forms and instructions. No certificate in favour of an 
applicant should be signed by any teacher already admitted as a pensioner on the Fund. 

(5.) In case the Fund shall at any time not be sufficient to pay the several claimants, 
the highest sum permitted by law, the income shall be equitably divided among them, 
according to their respective periods of service. 

(6.) Communications and subscriptions in connection with this Fund, are to be 
sent to the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SCHOOL LAW, 1871. 


< * “Qn the decease of any teacher, his wife, or other legal representatives, 
shall be entitled to receive back the full amount paid in by such teacher, with interest 
at the rate of seven per cent. per annum.” 

* “ Any teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive 
back from the Chief Superintendent one-half of any sums thus paid in by him to the 
Fund.” 


XV.—TABLE P.—EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR 1872. 


This table exhibits, in a single page, the number of Educational Institutions of 
every kind, as far as I have been able to obtain returns, the number of students and 
pupils attending them, and the amount expended in their support. The whole number 
of these institutions in 1872, was 5,042—increase, 38; the whole number of students 
and pupils attending them was 472,800—increase, 9,743 ; the total amount expended for 


* With respect to the arrears of subseription, itis to be observed that they can be paid at any time while 
the teacher is still engaged in that capacity, not after he has ceased. No payment is required for any year 
during which the teacher was not employed, or for any year prior to 1854, even if the teacher was teaching 
before that time. : 

It is further to be remembered that payment of the arrears is not obligatory, but is to the interest of the 
teacher, as the years (from 1854), for which there has been no subscription, will not be reckoned in making 
up the time of service for the pension. 

In no case are subscriptions required exeept for the years of teaching, for which a pension will he earned. 
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all educational purposes was $2,820,22€—increase, $522,531 ; "OS amount available for 
educational purposes, $3,156 396—inzrease, $526, 825. 


XVI.—Tas_LE Q.—GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
IN ONTARIO, FROM 1842 To 1872, INCLUSIVE. 


This most important table is highly suggestive, it is only by comparing the number 
and character of Educational Institutions at different periods, the number of pupils 
attending them, and the sums of money provided and expended for their support, that 
we can form a correct idea of the educational pregress of a country. The statistics for 
such comparisons should be kept constantly before the public mind to prevent erroneous 
and injurious impressions, and to animate to efforts of further and higher advancement. 

Congratulations have often been expressed at the great improvements which have 
been made in all our institutions of education, in regard both to the subjects and methods 
of teaching, as in the accommodations and facilities of instruction ; also in the number 
of our Educational Institutions, in attendance upon them ; and in the provision for their 
support. But it is only by analyzing and comparing the ‘statistics contained in Table Q, 
that a correct and full impression can be formed of what has been accomplished educa- 
tionally in Ontario during the last twenty years. Take a few items, as example. ‘In 
1842, the number of Public Schools was only 1,721. In 1851, this had increased to 
3 001 ; and in 1872, to 4,661; and the number of pupils attending them from 168,159 
in 1851, to 454,662 in 1872. The amount paid for the support of Public Schools has 
been increased oar $468,644 in 1851, to $2,207,364 in 1872, (not including balances 
not paid at the date of the local reports,) including the amount paid for the purchase, 
erection, repairs of School-houses and for other purposé&, of which there are no reports 
earlier than 1850, but which at that time amounted to only $56,756, and $77,336 in 
1851, but which in 1872 amounted to $835,770, making the aggregate actually paid 
for Public School purposes in 1872, with the balances available and not paid out at the - 
date of the local reports, $2,530,270. These facts will be more clearly seen from the 
following table, in addition to which may be added the Normal and Model Schools, the 


system of uniform text-books, maps, globes, apparatus (of domestic manufacture), prize 
books and public libraries : 


REPORT FOR THE YEAR. 1850. 1851. 1860. | 1861. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. 


1870. | 1871. | 1872. 


— | | Ee 


| | 


| 
No. of Public Schools report’d| 3059} 3001; 3969} 4019| 4303, 4379) 4422, 4480 ri ar 4598| 4661 
| 


Amt. paid for Public School) $ | & $ | §$ $ $ $ 
Teachers’ salaries ..... *...|853716] 391308\ 895591, 918113 1041052/1066880 1093516 1146548 sarbioy ipae uigtare isrio0s 
Amt. paid for erection, re- 


pairs of School-houses, fuel | | 


and contingencies......... 56756, 77336) 264183 273305. 314827| 320353, 379672 441891 449730) 489380} 611819) 835770 
Balance forward each year ..| 24016) 16893] 164498 189861 189121) 220738) 197147 ote 202530, 232303| 321576! 322906 


| ees 


Total am’t available each year!434488_485537|1324272 1381279 1545000|1607971 1670835 '1780332 1827426 1944364 2124471|2530270 


XVII. Tur EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


This fourth branch of the Education Department is probably the most attractive as 
it is both suggestive and instructive. The other three branches are: (1). The Department 
proper for the administration of the laws relative to the Public and High Schools. (2). The 
Normal School for the training of skilled teachers. (3). The Depository for the supply of 
maps, apparatus and prize and School books. 

Nothing is more important than that such an establishment designed especially to be 
the institution of the people at large—to provide for them teachers, apparatus, libraries, 
and every possible agency of instraction—should, in all its parts and appendages, be such — 
as the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure and 
profit. While the Schools have been established, and are so conducted as to leave 
nothing to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the accompanyin 
agencies fer tke agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes of students an 
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pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous visitors from various parts of 
the country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered as attractive and com- 
plete as the limited means furnished would permit. Such are the objects of the Edu- 
ational Museum. 

The Educational Museum is founded after the example of what has been done by the 
Imperial Government as part of the system of popular education—regarding the indirect as 
scarcely secondary to the direct means of forming the taste and character of the people. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


The Museum consists of a collection of School appparatus for Public and High Schools, 
of models of agriculture and other implements, of specimens of the natural history of the 
country, casts of antique and modern statues and busts, &c., selected from the principal 
Museums in Europe, including the busts of several of the most’ celebrated characters in 
English and French history, also, copies of some of the works of the great masters in Dutch, 
Flemish, Spanish, and especially of the Italian Schools of painting. These objects of art 
are labelled for the information of those’ who are not familiar with the originals, but a 
descriptive historical catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated that 
“the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a more refined 
description of enjoyment to the mass of the people ;” and the opinion is at the same time 
strongly expressed that as “people of taste going to Italy constantly bring home 
beautiful copies of beautiful originals,” it is desired, even in England, that those who 
have not the opportunity or means of travelling abroad, should be able to see, in the form 
of an accurate copy, some of the works of Raffaele and other great masters ; an object no 
less desirable in Canada than in England. What has been thus far done in this branch of 
public instruction is in part the result of a small annual sum, which, by the liberality of 
the Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, 
out of the Ontario Education Grants, for the purpose of improving School architecture 
and appliances, and to promote art, science and literature, by the means of models, objects 
and publications, collected in a Museum connected with the Department. 

The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive reports, to be exerting avery salutary influence, while the School of Art 
Sabie with it is imparting instruction to hundreds in drawing, painting, modelling, 

Gy Ge: 
A large portion of the contents of our Museum has been procured with a view to the 
School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations for it are com- 
pleted. But the Museum has been found a valuable auxiliary to the Schools ; the number 
of visitors from all parts of the country, as well as from abroad, has greatly increased 
during the year, though considerable before ; many have repeated their visits again and 
again ; and I believe the influence of the Museum quite corresponds with what is said of 
that of the Educational Museum of London. 
7 Peas more recent additions to the Museum may be referred to under the following 

eads :— 

I.—ASSYRIAN AND EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE. 


Of the exceedingly valuable collection of sculptures with which Mr. Layard’s explor- 
ations at Nineveh have enriched the British Museum, we have several of the most inter- 
esting casts authorized by the Museum. This selection includes I. A colossal, human 
headed, winged bull ; Il. A four winged figure with mace ; III. Slabs representing (1) 
Sardanapalus I., with winged human figure and offerings, (2) the eagle headed deity (Nis- 
roch) with mystic offerings, beside the sacred tree, (3) an attendant (eunuch) with bow 
and arrows, &c., (4) Sardanapalus and army besieging a city, (5) a royal lion hunt, (6) 
Sardanapalus IT. at an altar pouring a libation over dead lions, (7) Sardanapulus IIL, and 
his Queen feasting after the lion-hunt, (8) a very striking slab representing a wounded 
lioness, (9-11) horses, lions, male and female figures ; IV. Black obelisk from the great 
mound set up by Shalmaneser (King of Assyria,) about 850 years B.C. I also procured 
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V. Two most interesting stones (recently added to the British Museum collection,) con- 
taining records, in cuneiform character, &c., of the sale of land, about 1120 B.C.; VI. 
Large | statue of Memnon ; VII. Lid of large sarcophagus ; VIII. Side of an obelisk ‘from 
Temple of Thoth (from Cairo) ; IX. Rosetta stone, with inscription in honour of Ptolemy. 


2.—Casts oF GEMS, MEDALS, &c. 


(1) A beautiful set of (470) casts of the celebrated Poniatowski gems. (A similar 
collection is in the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford.) (2) A set of 170 medals, illustrative | 
of Roman History, the Emperors, &c. ; (3) a collection of medals of the Popes ; (4) A set 
of the great seals of England ; (5) 38 medals of the Kings of England ; (6) 80 of the Kings 
&ec., France ; (7) 24 of Roman Emperors, &c.; (8) 250 modern celebrated men ; (9) besides 
numerous casts of medallions, Tazza, pieces of armour, &c., &c. ; (10) a beautiful collection 
of casts of leaves, fruit, &c. ; (11) about 60 busts, life size, of noted modern characters, &c. 


3.—IvVoRY CARVINGS, CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, PHOTOGRAPHS. 


From the collection of the Arundel Society, published in connection with the South 
Kensington Museum, have been procured, (1) a full set of 150 specimens ivory carvings, 
of various periods from the second to the sixteenth century, in fictile ivory ; (2) 60 
chromo-lithographs, beautifully coloured, illustrating Italian art ; (3) 573 photographs of 
National portraits, illustrative of English history, including the Tudor period ; (4) 400 
miscellaneous photographs of objects of art, scenes, &c.; (5) 170 engravings of modern 
sculpture. 

4,-KLECTROTYPES OF ART TREASURES. 


Of the rich and beautiful collection of Elkington and Franchr’s electrotypes of art 
treasures in the South Kensington collection, we have a small selection owing to the ex- 
pense of the copies for sale. 


5.—Foop ANALYSIS. 


We were enabled to procure from the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, a 
full set of the printed labels of the numerous samples of Food Analysis exhibited in 
the Museum. We have specimens of the Analysis boxes with glass covers, so as to enable 
us to form a similar collection, on a smaller scale, for our own Museum. This collection, 
when made, will form a most interesting and instructive study for the farmer and food 
consumer. 


6.— INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES. 


Through the kindness of Messrs Macintosh & Co., the eminent India Rubber Misa 
facturers of Manchester, we obtained several interesting specimens of Rubber-work, illus- 
trative of the various uses to which India Rubber is applied. Some of these specimens 
are highly artistic in design. 


7.—NAVAL MODELS. 


Beautiful models of war and merchant ships, yachts, and boats, including a line-of 
battle ship, steam ram, and steam vessels. . 


8.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Greek, Roman and English Coins, with a few curiosities and specimens of Natural 
History, &e. 

Some striking photographs of objects and places in India, from the India Office 1 in 
London, and models from the National Life-Boat Assuciation. 

The South Kensington Museum is unrivalled in the beauty and extent of its internal 
fittings and arrangements, no less than in the extent and value of its collections of objects 
ot art, and of industrial and practical value, as well as of articles of vertu of great histo- 
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rical interest. It is itself the parent institution of many of the admirable collections and 
local Museums and Schools of Art throughout the three Kingdoms. The travelling col- 
lections of objects of art which it sends to the local exhibition of these Schools of Art is 
most varied and interesting. This, it may well be said, is ‘‘ object teaching” on a grand 
scale, and in a most attractive form, for the adult masses of England, Ireland and Scot- 
Jand, and so it emphatically is. This is clearly the policy of the educational authorities in 
England at present, as it has been for years to some extent on the Continent of Europe. 
Looking over these large and attractive popular Museums, it is gratifying that we have 
thus far been enabled by the liberality of our own Legislature, to keep pace in a humble 
degree with the great efforts which are now being systematically made in England to 
popularize science and art. These efforts are not only designed to promote this object, 
but at the same time they tend to interest and instruct the masses not only by cultivating 
the taste, but by gratifying and delighting the eye by means of well appointed Educationa! 
Museums and popular exhibitions. 


XVIIJ.—REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


In connection with recent discussions on the condition of our High Schools, I beg to 
direct special attention to the Report of the Inspector of High Schools, which will be 
found in Appendix A. The Report of the Inspector, (J. A. McLellan, Esq., M.A., LL.D.,) 
this year is alike, replete with practical remarks and suggestions ; it points out most 
forcibly the defects of many High Schools, and shows clearly in the interests of higher 
English, as well as of sound classical education, the necessity of a thorough reform in the 
present system, as contemplated by the principal provisions of the High School part of 
the Act which were adopted in 1871 by the Legislative Assembly. 
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XIX.—EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In all of the most important reports both in Great Britain and the neighbouring States, 
a large space is devoted to extracts from local reports, as illustrating the practical working 
of the system, the inner and practical life of the people in their social relations and develop- 
ment, and their efforts, and even struggles, in the newer parts of the country, to educate 
their children. I have, therefore, appended (Appendix B) the many excellent remarks 
which I have received from the Inspectors on the condition and working of our Public 
Schools. 

Character of these Reports.—In reading over these reports, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the comprehensive survey which the Inspectors take of the new ground which has 
been assigned to them as their educational field. Being many of them practical teachers of 
considerable experience, who have risen in their profession, they have at once been able, 
with tact and discretion, to point out defects and to suggest means of remedying them. 
These reports have, however, brought out into still stronger relief the following facts,— 
to which I adverted in my last report,—and which still impede the progress of the Schools 
in many parts of the country :— 

1. Apathy and Selfishness a cause of Backwardness.—That the inefficiency and stationary 
condition of the Schools in many places does not arise from any complained of defects in 
the School law or system, but in most instances from the apathy and misguided selfish- 
ness of the parties concerned—in a few instances from the newness and poverty of the 
settlements. 

2. Spirit and Enterprise of Old and New Townships contrasted.—That, on the contrary, 
the gratifying advancement of the Schools in other places does not depend upon the age 
or wealth of the settlement, but upon the spirit of the people. Some of the oldest settle- 
ments of the Province are far behind the greater part of the newer townships. 

3. Best Teachers the Cheapest—That the best made shoes, and waggons, and fences, 
and farm tools are the most serviceable and cheapest in the long run, so the best teachers, 
and school-houses and furniture, are by far the cheapest, as well as the most profitable for 
all parties, and all the interests of education and knowledge. 

4. Evils of the “Cheap” Teachers and Bad School-House Acconvmodation.—That the 
most serious obstacles to the education of children in many parts of the country are bad 
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school-house accommodation, and the employment of incompetent and miscalled ‘“ cheap” 
teachers ; the only remedy for which is requiring proper school-house accommodation, 
doing away with the lowest class of teachers, and prescribing a minimum teacher's salary, 
which will secure the employment and continuance in the profession of competent 
teachers. That is what the country, as a whole, owes to itself, as well as to the helpless 
and injured youthful members of it. 


XX.—GENERAL REMARKS ON THE CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS, AND 
THE OPERATION OF THE SCHOOL LAW IMPROVEMENT ACT OF 1871. 


1. PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


In commencing a new era of School progress, I have felt it to be indispensable, with 
the aid of the newly-appointed and efficient Inspectors, to give in their own words a sum- 
mary account of the present condition of the Schools, especially in their internal, or, as 
we might regard it, in their social aspects. © This has been felt to be the more important, 
at this period of our educational history, in order to ascertain exactly where we are, and 
thus to fix a starting point of renewed progress and efficiency under the new School Act of 
1871. In my last annual report the questions suggested by such an epoch in our educa- 
tional history were discussed at considerable length, and especially in view of the then 
anticipated legislation for the further improvement of the machinery of our system; but 
as that legislation was postponed until the approaching session of the Legislature, I think it 
proper to repeat some of the facts and the substance of my observations and suggestions 
made under this view in my last report. In this view, the extracts taken from the Ins- 
pectors’ general reports, and published in appendix B., will be found to be of especial 
interest. Théy will amply repay perusal. They establish two general and suggestive 
facts—one of warning, and one of encouragement : | 

1. The first fact is that the internal condition of the Schools generally has not mate- 
rially improved for years ; that the character of the School accommodation, the constant 
change of teachers, and the the paramount desire, in many places, to obtain their services, if 
* at all, at a “cheap” rate, have told fearfully upon the morale of the Schools, and have 
discouraged all hope of real progress and advancement. Both Schools and pupils have, 
under such a system, been brought into a chronic state of change, and experiment—alike 
forbidding even a quiet respectability of standing, and utterly precluding anything like 
real progress and efficiency. 

2. The second fact established by the Inspectors in their report—and it is a most 
encouraging one—is that the people generally, when approached in the right spirit, are 
most anxious to better, at least, the material condition of their Schools. They see that 
in most cases the School-house and School premises are far below even the passable state 
in which they should be found—-that their condition, in some wealthy neighbourhoods, is 
wretched—even deplorable—that the health of child and teacher are alike endangered by 
the often unthinking parsimony of the ratepayers. To have these things pointed out 
and a remedy suggested have been all that, in very many cases, has been required. In the 
rede of other cases a gentle pressure has sufficed to bring about a better state of 
things. 

P 2. SUBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


There is, however, another and more serious obstacle to the improvement in our 
Schools, which I regret to find it more difficult to remove than it is to induce trustees to 
improve the condition of the School-house and premises. I refer to the objections to go 
beyond the merest rudiments of education, or to employ an additional teacher where one 
is manifestly inadequate to perform the duties required to make the School efficient, or 
to maintain proper discipline in it. 

In my report for last year I sought to explain and illustrate the necessity of some 
improvement in this respect. I showed that the normal condition of all systems of edu- 


cation was to be content to reach a state of “ passable respectability” and there remain. 
I said :— 
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‘So long as our system of Schools was in its infancy, and might be fairly regarded 
as yet an experiment, so long might we confine our efforts to mere elementary organiza: 
tion and be content with very moderate results. Experience has shown, however, that 
without great care and constant effort, the tendency of all systems of education, and ours 
among the rest, is to a state of equilibrium, or to a uniform dead level of passable respect 
ability. This is the stage in its history, as elsewhere, at which our system has arrived, 
and at which, as we have explained, many of its friends are disposed to leave it. But 
those who have carefully studied the subject in all its bearings, and have looked more 
closely into the educational history, the progress and failures of other countries, know full 
well that our School System would fall behind that of other countries and become station- 
ary, unless it embodies within itself from time to time the true elements of progress, and 
provides fully and on a sufficient scale for the educational wants of the youth of the 
country.” | 


3. STATISTICAL GROWTH OF THE SCHOOLS IN ADVANCE OF THEIR PROSPERITY. 


Now I appeal to trustees and teachers alike to aid the Inspectors and this Depart- 
ment in the effort made to effect the removal of this state of apathy and to awaken a 
desire to see that some substantial progress is made in the amount and quality of the edu- 
cation to be provided in our Public Schools. The statistical results of the growth of our 
School System are fast growing upon us. They are indeed marvellous. <A few years ago 
the number of our Schools did not much exceed 2,000, nor did the number of the pupils in 
them reach 100,000, while the expenditure for all purposes did not, even in 1851, equal 
$500,000. Now, while the number of the Schools has more than doubled, the increase 
in the number of pupils and in the gross expenditure of the Schools is over four hundred 
per cent! No one, not even the most ardent admirer aud defender of our School System, 
will for a moment maintain that in efficiency the Schools have at all kept pace with, or 
even approached this natural and yet most gratifying increase in the number and expen- 
ditures of our Schools. It is to a thoughtful consideration of these facts, and to a united 
effort to improve the internal condition of our Schools, that I would invite the attention 
of the friends of our Educational System. 


4 INTERESTING STATISTICAL FACTS. 


The population of this Province, according to the recent census is 1,620,842. The 
number of children of school age is on an average a little over one-fourth of the whole. 
The number of Elementary Schools is not much below 5,000, and they are maintained at 
an annual cost of above $2,000,000, or over one dollar per head of the population. Such 
being the magnitude to which our Educational System has grown, every man will feel 
how imperative it is upon us to see that that system is as thorough and complete in aH 
of its details as possible ; and that in no respect should it be allowed to fall below the 
average standard now reached by other educating countries. For convenience I repeat 
the gratifying statistics of educational progress in this place. 
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) Putting these facts in another form (with some additional ones,) we can see at a glance 
the nature and extent of educational progress which we have made during the last twenty- 
two years :— 
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REPORT FOR THE YEAR. 1850. | 1851. | 1860. | 1861. | 1865. 1366. | 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. 
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5. Two OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 


I desire first to refer to the objection made to the increase in the number of practical 
subjects required to be taught in our Public Schools, and then to the minor objection to 
employ two teachers in the larger Schools. 

And first, [may remark, that had the new ‘Programme of Subjects for Study in the 
Public Schools” been partially omitted, or had it even given a subordinate place to the 
essential elementary subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic, then the first objection 
might have had force; and secondly, that no system of education has any pretensions to 
completeness, or even to what is of more consequence, a thorough practicalness of char- 
acter, unless it had provided for teaching those additional subjects which the necessities 
vf the country and the pursuits and occupations of the people require. 

By reference to the Programme of Studies, it will be seen from the number and order 
of the subjects in it, and the time prescribed per week for teaching each of them, that the 
first years of Public School studies are almost entirely devoted to teaching the three pri- 
mary or fundamental subjects of a good education—reading, writing and arithmetic, includ- 
ing only such other subjects and to such a degree, as to relieve the pupils from the tedium 
of the more severe and less attractive studies, and to develop their faculties of observation 
and taste for knowledge, as suggested by the largest experience of the most advanced 
educators. The subjects of the Programme are limited in both number and range to what 
is considered essential, and to what experience has proved can be thoroughly mastered by 
pupils of ordinary capacity and diligence within thirteen years of age. The thorough 
teaching of a few subjects, within practical limits, will do more for intellectual develop- 
ment, and for the purposes of practical life, than the skimming over a wide range of topics. 
The subjects of Natural Science required by the thirteenth section of the new School Act 
to be taught in the Schools and provided for in the Programme, are such, (and are pre- 
scribed to such an extent only) as is absolutely necessary for the advancement of the 
country,—in agriculture, the mechanical arts, and manufactures, apart from science and 
literature—and are even less than are required by law to be taught in some of the Western 
States of the Union.* And when the cheap and excellent text-books prescribed are ex- 
amined in connection with the subjects specified, it will be found that nothing has been 
introduced which is impracticable, or for mere show, but everything for practical use, and 
that which admits of easy accomplishment. | 


6. EXAMPLES OF EDUCATED AND UNEDUCATED NATIONS APPLYING THEIR NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 


On this subject Dr. Playfair gives the following striking national illustrations :— 

“The great advantage of directing education towards the pursuits and occupations of 
the people is that, while it elevates the individual, it at the same time gives security for 
the future prosperity of the nation. There are instances of nations rich in natural resources 
of industry, yet poor from the want of knowledge how to apply them ; and there are 
opposite examples of nations utterly devoid of industrial advantages, but constituted of an 


* Thus in the State of Illinois no teacher is entitled to receive a certificate of qualification unless he is 
able to teach the elements of the Natural Sciences, Physiology, and the Laws of Health. 
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educated people who use their science as a compensation for their lack of raw material. 
Spain is an example of the first class, and Holland of the second. Spain, indeed, is won- 
derfully instructive, and her story is well told by Buckle, for,you see her rise in glory or fall 
in shame, just as there are conditions of intellectual activity or torpor amongst her inha- 
-bitants. # ¥ % This nation has everything in the richest profusion to make 
it great and prosperous. Washed both by the Atlantic and Mediterranean, with noble 
harbours, she might command an extensive commerce both with Europe and America. 
Few countries have such riches in the natural resources of industry. A rich soil and 
almost tropical luxuriance of vegetation might make her a great food-exporting nation. 
Tron and coal, copper, quicksilver and lead abound in profusion, but these do not create 
industries unless the people possess knowledge to apply them. When that knowledge 
prevailed, Spain was indeed among the most advanced of industrial nations. Not only 
her metallurgic industries, but her cotton, woollen and silk manufactures were unequalled ;. 
her shipbuilding also was the admiration of other nations. But all have decayed because 
science withers among an uneducated people, and without science nations cannot thrive..- 
Turn to Holland, once a mere province of Spain. She has nothing but a maritime position 
to give her any natural advantage. Not so bad, indeed, as Voltaire’s statement, that she 
is a land formed from the sand brought up on the sounding-leads of English sailors, though 
she is actually created from the debris of Swiss and German mountains, brought down by 
the Rhine. Hence within her lands are no sources of mineral wealth ; but she has com- 
pensated for its absence by an admirable education of her people. For my own country, I 
have no ambition higher than to get Schools approaching in excellence to those of Holland. 
And so this mud-produced country, fenced round by dykes to prevent the ocean fron 
sweeping it away, is thriving, prosperous and happy, while her old mistress—Spain—is 
degraded and miserable, unable in all Europe until lately to find a King who would under- 
take to govern her ignorant people.” 


7. PuPILS ENTITLED TO THE ESSENTIAL MINIMUM OF A GOOD ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


Our School Law wisely lays down the principle that every youth in the land is entitled,. 
not only to a sound practical education in the three great essentials of English education 
—reading, writing and arithmetic,—but that he should receive instruction from com- 
petent persons in such other elementary subjects as the advanced intelligence of the 
present day prescribes,as the essential minimum of Public School education. Having laid 
down this principle, it provides ample means for giving it effect. As our recent School 
legislation in this direction has*been so often, and, I think, so unwisely and so unjustly 
criticised, I shall refer specially but briefly to it in the following observations : 

In discussing the question as to the extent to which a course of instruction for primary 
Schools should go, two things, I think, will be regarded by all parties as essential: Ist 
That the course of instruction proposed should not be beyond the reasonable capacity of the pupils for 
which it is intended. 2nd. That it should be adapted, not only to the wants and circumstances of 
the country, but also to individual groups or classes of pupils,—those intended, say, for agricul- 
tural, mercantile or mechanical pursuits. With less than what is included in this two-fold 
standard, no one, I think, would likely be satisfied. At all events, no one would be satis- 
fied with it but those who desire a special course for their own children, and who, there- 
fore, strongly object to any comprehensive course not adapted to their own peculiar views. 
But these are exceptional cases for which no special legislation is desirable. With such 
persons it is impossible to discuss this question satisfactorily ; nor shall I attempt it fur- 
ther than to state, that no system of instruction would be at all practicable if every parent 
had the unlimited right (which some objectors claim) to dictate the subjects in the pre- 
scribed course which his son should alone take. For, not only does such a right involve 
utter confusion in a school curriculum, but it also involves the right to dictate how much 
of the teacher’s time should be devoted to the particular subjects to be taught to his son. 
The claim, therefore, of the parent to dictate in these matters has been regarded as inad- 
missible in every system of public instruction established in any country. I shall, there- 
fore, confine my remarks to an inquiry into the completeness of the course of study which 
has been provided for our Public Schools; and I shall do so under the two-fold head which’ 
I have indicated above. 
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8. Tue CouRSE OF STUDY SHOULD NOT BE BEYOND THE CAPACITY OF THE 
PUPILS. 


And first, I may remark that the course of study proposed should not be beyond the 
reasonable capacity of the pupils for whom it is intended. , 

In looking at the course of study for Public Schools, as prescribed, we find it is prac- 
tically divided into two parts:—The first part is that through which a boy must pass 
before he is eligible for promotion into the High School ; and the second part is that 
designed for pupils who do not intend to enter the High School, but finish their elementary 
education in the Public Schools. Of that part of the course, therefore, designed specially 
for Public Schools, I may remark that it is divided nominally into four classes, but practi- 
cally into but three and a half. 

The subjects required to be taught to pupils before their entrance into the High 
Schools are— 

Object Lessons. 

Reading—To page 244 of the Fourth Book 

Spelling—To the same page of the Fourth Book, and the Companion Spelling Book. 

Writing—To write neatly and legibly. 

Arithmetic—Arabic and Roman Notation to four periods ; Simple and Compound 
Rules ; Least Common Multiple ; Greatest Common Measure ; Reduction of Fractions ; 
and Mental Arithmetic. as 

Grammar—Principal grammatical forms and definitions: analysis and parsing of 
simple sentences. 

Geography— Definitions, map notation, and a knowledge of the maps of the World, 
the Four Quarters, Ontario, and the Dominion. 

Composition—So far as to be able to write short narratives, or descriptions of objects, 
and familiar letters. 

Elements of Linear Drawing—Outline of maps, and common objects on paper. 

HHistory—Elementary parts of Canadian and English History. 

This, we see, is the whole course required of pupils before their entrance into the 
High Schools. A more simple course of elementary study, elaborated as it is in the: 
Limit Table, could not be devised, so as to possess any practical value at all ; and no one 
will pretend to say that it is beyond the capacity of the pupils for whom it is designed. 
T shall, therefore, not discuss it further, but simply glance at the remainder of the sub- 
jects prescribed for pupils who complete their elementary education in the Public Schools. 
Even here we shall find that the course of instruction is practically narrowed down to a 
completion of the remainder of the subjects in the fourth class, and to the subjects in the 
fifth class—for the sixth class, with the exception of small additional work in a few sub- 
jects, involves practically nothing more than a simple review of the previous course. 


9, THE ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS IN THE COURSE OF STUDY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


As to the additional subjects which have been introduced into the course of study in 
the Public Schools, I may state that they are the elements of mechanics (including draw- 
ing), commercial instruction, the elements of practical science, agriculture and natural 
history. It is only in regard to two or three of these additional subjects that any discus- 
sion has arisen. e 

This branch of our subject opens up a wide field of practical discussion, and, to my 
mind, involves the whole question of a complete and comprehensive system of publie 
instruction. It also introduces the second essential poimt in our system of public in- 
struction (which I have above indicated,) viz.: “That the course of study prescribed 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to be adapted, not only to the pursuits and occupa- 
tions of the people, but also to individual groups or classes of pupils.” 


10. 1st OBJECTION :—THAT THE NEW SUBJECTS ARE PREMATURE. 


Several objections on various grounds have been urged against the introduction of 
‘the new subjects into our Publie Schools, but they may all be classified under two general 
heads :— P 
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1. That their introduction is premature, (and that even if not premature,) 

2. They are unnecessary. 

To my mind, the first objection involves a painful admission, and one humiliating to 
our boasted educational progress. ¥ 

Thirty years have now elapsed since the first foundations of our educational system 
were traced out, and twenty-five years at least (now a quarter of a century), since our 
present structure was reared. No one will pretend to say that the founders of that 
system burthened it with a superfluous array of topics, or embarrassed the young learner 
with a multiplicity of subjects of study. : 


11. Our PRESENT SYSTEM SKETCHED IN 1846.— WE GAN REMAIN NO LONGER IN A 
STATE OF EDUCATIONAL PROBATION AND TUTELAGE. ' 


In laying the foundations of our present system of education, in 1846, after ex- 
tensive inquiry in Europe and America, I endeavoured to sketch a comprehensive course 
of study for our Public Schools. Additional experience has but confirmed my views on 
this subject. But I:did no more in those early days than to provide for the teaching of 
the merest elements of a plain English education. It was left to after days to fill up the 
outline, and to supply wants in our educational system as they arose. That time, as I 
trust I shall briefly demonstrate, has fully come. After twenty-five years of educational 
infancy, it is high time that we should take a step or two in advance, if we do not desire 
to remain laggards in the great race of national progress and enlightenment. That we are 
not prepared to do so, and that our period of probation, or tutelage, is not felt to be 
sufficiently protracted, I am not prepared to admit. I at once, therefore, join issue with 
those who say that the introduction of the new elementary subjects into our Public 
School course is premature. I feel that such a declaration involves a painful admission, 
that our twenty-five years’ progress has been illusory, and that we are not yet honestly 
prepared, or ready, to add the new elementary subjects to our School course. Such an 
admission is, I think, contrary to fact, and is humiliating to our admitted position as one 
of the acknowledged educational leaders in the provinces of our young Dominion. 


12. 2ND OBJECTION :—THAT EVEN IF THE NEW SUBJECTS ARE NOT PREMATURE, 
THEY ARE UNNECESSARY. 


The second objection contains a fundamental error, which should be fully met and 
thoroughly exposed. Unless our people entirely get rid of the idea that the new subjects 
of study in the Public Schools are unnecessary, we shall never be able to build up our 
educational structure, with any degree of symmetry, as originally planned. And, what is 
more serious, if not fatal to our national growth, if we declare the new subjects to 
be unnecessary, we shall never, under our educational system, attain to that national 
position to which the lovers of our monarchical institutions, or the founders of our con- 
federation have wisely aspired. 


13. PRESSURE ON US TO ADVANCE.—WE CANNOT REMAIN STATIONARY. 


Those who have occupied such a position as has enabled them to take an extensive 
outlook of the educational field here and elsewhere, have noticed with deep interest the 
‘restless activity which is observable everywhere. Discoveries in science by eminent men, 
and their practical application to the necessities of commercial, professional, and social 
life, have become so marked a feature of the present day, that they cease to be a wonder. 
Formerly such discoveries were regarded as the fond dream of the enthusiast; and 
every new application of science to the practical arts was resisted by hundreds of inter- 
ested opponents, who sneered at the discovery, and scorned the pretensions of the learned 
theorists whose knowledge of the principles of their science or art was a wonderful mys- 
tery to them, as also to the unenlightened artisan. 


14, PAINFUL RESULTS OF OUR PRESENT LIMITED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


What is indicated is of common occurrence even in our day ; and, painful as is the 
_admission, it is no less true, that thousands of lads and young men are leaving our Publie 
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Schools in the rural districts every year, who are practically ignorant of even the ele- 
mentary principles of science, which they find developed in the industrial appliances with 
which they are immediately brought into contact upon leaving school. Take one in 
twenty of these lads, and ask-him to give you anything like a correct idea of the principles 
of the threshing machine, fanning mill, reaper, any of the mechanical powers, railway 
locomotive, or the thousand and one adaptations of science to industry which he daily 
sees, and he will frankly tell you he knows little or nothing about them, and that in very 
many cases he never heard of them at school! Are we prepared to defend and perpetuate 
a state of things which produces such results, and be content to allow the Canadian youth 
of our day, with their ingenuity and varied intellect, to leave our Public Schools (aptly 
named the people’s colleges), so unfit even to understand, much less to control and direct, 
in the great industrial enterprises and mechanical inventions of the day? Every one who 
looks at the matter dispassionately will, I am sure, join with me in uttering an emphatic 
“No”: they will rather the more heartily join in every effort to enable our lads to take 
their place in the world’s arena, fully equipped for the battle of life. 


15 THE DOMINION OR NATIONAL STAND-POINT OF VIEW. 


Let us look at this matter from another stand-point, as I suggested in my last report :— 
«« We are a young country, placed in close proximity to a large and wonderfully progressive 
people. In the good providence of God, we are permitted to construct, on the broad and 
deep foundations of British hberty, the corner-stone of a new nationality, leaving to those 
who come after us to raise the stately edifice itself. Apart from the Christianity of 
of our people, what more lasting bond and cement of society in that new nationality, than 
a free and comprehensive system of Christian education for the youth of the land, such as we 
have sought to establish? Our aim should, therefore, be to make that system commen- 
surate with the wants of our people, in harmony with the progressive spirit of the times, and 
comprehensive enough to embrace the various branches of human knowledge which are 
now continually being called into requisition in the daily life of the farmer, the artizan, 
and the man of business. And yet no one who has attentively studied the educational 
progress which we have made during the last ten years, or (as a recent report printed by 
the Legislature remarks) no one who has carefully watched the development of the ma- 
terial resources and manufacturing industries of this Province, but must have been pain- 
fully struck with the fact that, while we have liberally provided for the other wants of 
our pedple, we have almost entirely neglected making any provision for training, and then 
turning to practical account, that superior scientific and industrial skill among ourselves, 
which in other countries contribute so largely and effectively to develop their physical 
and industrial resources. The remarkable and almost unconscious development among 
ourselves of the manufacturing interests of the country has reached a magnitude and im- 
portance that it would be suicidal to those interests (in these days of keen competition 
with our American neighbours) and injurious to their proper development, not to provide 
without delay for the production among ourselves of a class of skilled machinists, manu- 
facturers, engineers, chemists, and others. No one can visit any of the industrial centres 
which have sprung up in different parts of the country, and in our larger towns, without 
being struck with their value and importance, and the number and variety of the skilled 
labourers employed. Inquiry into the source of supply of this industrial class reveals the 
fact, that, from the youngest employes up to the foreman of the works, they are almost 
entirely indebted to England, Ireland, Scotland, the United States, and other countries 
for that supply.” Again: 

“ Rising up above this mere local view of the question, other broader and more com: 
prehensive ones force themselves upon our attention. Are we not conscious of the extra- 
ordinary scientific and industrial progress of the present day? Do we not hope for and 
predict, under God’s Providence, a great future for this country? Have we not in the 
assertion of our incipient nationality entered the lists of industrial competition with the 
United States, and even with England and other countries? And do we not therefore, 
require to make without delay some provision for training that class of young men who 
must in future take the leading part in that competition. The wonderful progress of the 
mechanical arts is within the memory of most of us. The marvellous revolution caused by 
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the practical application of steam and telegraphy (those golden links of science), to loco- 


- motion, commerce, industry and inter-communication, has so stimulated the inventive 


genius of man, that we now cease to be astonished at any new discovery ; and only await 
each successive development of science still more wonderful than the last, to calmly dis- 
cuss its merits and advantages. In this active race of competition our Province (the 
leading one in the Dominion) cannot stand still. With all our inventions we have not 
yet been able to discover the royal road to learning ; and our youth cannot, Minerva-like, 
spring fully armed into the arena of competitive science and skill. We must, therefore, 
provide liberally for the patient and practical instruction in every grade and department 
of knowledge, so that, with God’s blessing, we shall not fall behind in the great race of 
national intelligence and progress.”* 


16. SHALLOW EDUCATION A GRIEVOUS NATIONAL WRONG—A WARNING. 


The Hon. Mr. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, thus illustrates 
the great loss which the country sustains by the mere “read, write and cipher” system 


which some advocate for Public Schools, especially in the absence of men of broad views 
and intelligent culture. He says :— 


‘Many of our people seem to think that if they have their children taught simply to 
read, write and cipher, it is enough. Others add to these branches a smattering of 
geography and grammar, and call their children welleducated This superficial education 
is breeding among our people shallowness, rawness, conceit, instability, and a want of self- 
respect, honour and dignity. It is lowering the tone of society, subjecting us to the rule 
of unprincipled demagognes, filling high positions with incompetent men, and weakening 
public virtue. Every social interest and every governmental concern in this country is 
suffering for want of more men of broad views, ripe culture, and high sense of right. 1 


heartily endorse the sentiment uttered by President Porter, of Yale College, in his recent 
inaugural address, that — 


““¢ The lessons on history, both the earlier and more recent, are distinct and vivid ; 
that in a country like ours, wealthy, proud and self-confident, there can be neither per- 


manence nor dignity if the best knowledge and the highest culture do not influence its 
population and institutions.’ ”’ 


IL. THE NEW SUBJECTS OF MECHANICS, DRAWING, PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
NATURAL HISTORY, AGRICULTURE, VOCAL MUSIC, AND COMMER- 
CIAL INSTRUCTION DISCUSSED SEPARATELY. 


1. I may remark that, with a view to meet the necessities of the case (as indicated 
above), and as stated last year, “ one great object of the new School Act was to make our 
Public Schools more directly and effectively subservient to the interests of agriculture, 
manufactures and mechanics.” 

2. In my first special report on “A system of Public Elementary Education for 
Upper Canada,” mitted by the Legislature in 1846, I stated the institutions necessary 
for these purposes ; and in the concluding remarks of two recent annual reports I have ex 
pressed strong convictions on the subject. ‘ When we consider the network of railroads 
which are intersecting, as well as extending from one end to the other of our country, the 
various important manufactures which are springing up in our cities, towns and villages, 
and the mines which are beginning to be worked, and which admit of indefinite develop- 
ment, provision should undoubtedly be made for educating our own mechanical and civil 
engineers, and chief workers in mechanics and mines; but I here speak of the more ele- 


mentary part of the work of practical education, which should be given in the ordinary 
Public Schools.” 


* Report of Inquiry in regard to Schools of Technical Science. By Doctors Hodgins & Maxhattie, pp. 18, 19. 
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1. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO THE AMOUNT OF AND THE WAY IN 
WHICH INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS SHOULD BE GIVEN. . 


The Superintendent of the State of Maine, in his last report, asks and answers the 
fotlntae questions in regard to a course of study for our Public Schools : 

@ What (he asks) shall be taught in our Common Schools 1—Answer. Those things 
uae to our children as men and women. When shall the several branches be 
taught 1—Answer. As fast as their faculties of sensation, perception, and reasoning develop. 
How shall they be taught —Answer. In the order of development of the child’s faculties, 
and with all the allurements possible to the inventive powers of the adult mind.” 

2. Dr. Lyon Playfair also answers the latter question in the following forcible 
language: “The pupil must be brought in face of the facts through experiment and de- 
monstration. He should pull the plant to pieces, and see how it is constructed. He must 
vex the electric cylinder till it yields him its sparks. He must apply with his own hand 
the magnet to the needle. He must see water broken up into its constituent parts, and 
witness the violence with which its elements unite. Unless he is brought into actual con- 
tact with the facts, and taught to observe and bring them into relation with the science 
evolved from them, it were better that instruction in science should be left alone. For 
one of the first lessons he must learn from science is not to trust in authority, but to de- 
mand proof for each asseveration. All this is true education, for it draws out faculties of 
observation, connects observed facts with the conceptions deducted from them in the 
course of ages, gives discipline and courage to thought, and teaches a knowledge of scienti- 
fic method which will serve a lifetime. Nor can such an education be begun too early. 
The whole yearnings of a child are for the natural phenomena around him, until they are 
smothered by the ignorance of the parent. He is a young Linneeus roaming over the fields in 
search of flowers. He is a young conchologist or mineralogist gathering shells or pebbles 
on the sea shore. He is an ornithologist, and goes bird: -nesting ; an icthyologist, and 
eatches fish. Glorious education in nature all this, if the teacher knew how to direct and 
utilize it. The present system is truly ignoble, for it sends the working man into the 
world in gross ignorance of everything he has todo in it. The utilitarian system is no- 
ble in so far as it treats him as an intelligent being who ought to understand the nature 
of his occupation, and the principles involved in it. If you bring up a ploughman in 
utter ignorance of everything relating to the food of plants, of every mechanical princi- 
ple of farm implements, of the weather to which he is exposed, of the sun that shines 
upon him, and makes the plants to grow, of the rain which, while it drenches him, re- 
freshes the crops around, is that ignorance conducive to his functions as an intelligent 
being? All nations which have in recent years revised their educational systems, have 
provided a class of Secondary Schools for the industrial classes, especially devoted to 
teach them the principles of science and art relating to their industries. Holland com- 
pels every town of 10,000 inhabitants to erect such schools.” 

3.. The Superintendent of the State cf Kansas makes the following highly sugges- 
tive remarks on the subject : 

‘‘ A practical education is by far the best. Close observation in everyday life leads 
to this. Inquiry and observation are encouraged by visiting with the pupils the tele- 
graph office, the printing office, the book-bindery, mills and factories of all kinds, the 
foundry and machine shops. Attention should be called to the points of interest, and 
the working of the machinery fully explained, together with the practical utility and im- 
portance of each particular avocation, their mutuak dependence upon each other, and 
their general influence upon society. Such visits give the pupil a much better idea of the 
manner in which the various departments of business are conducted, and of the opera- 
tion of the machinery, than all the apparatus that can be found.” 


2. TimE WASTED IN THE SCHOOLS. : 


The State Superintendent of Illinois thus illustrates how much valuable time is 
wasted in the Public Schools. He says: “‘ From eight to ten years are devoted to spell- 
ing and reading in school. That is, the pupil is expected and required to prepare and re- 
eite one or more daily lessons in each of those things during nearly or quite the whole 
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period of his Common School pupilage. About one-tenth of the extreme allotted span 
of human life to learn to read, pronounce and spell a few hundred words of the English 
tongue, in which he was born! Doesit not seem absurd? The treasure is indeed pre- 
cious—every child must possess it, cost what it may. But is it necessary to pay such a 
price? No; not the half of it. It is confidently affirmed that, with proper instruction, 
every child of good health and fair natural abilities can and should, in four years or less, 
of six school months each, beginning in utter ignorance of the alphabet, acquire such a 
practical knowledge of reading and spelling in his native English, that he may thereafter 
lay aside and dispense with both of those studies, so far as formal lesson-getting and reci- 
tation therein is concerned, and devote his time to other things. This opinion is ex- 
pressed with deliberate confidence, as the result of experience and observation, both of 
which abundantly confirm the conclusions previously derived from a careful study of the 
nature and elements of the problem itself. Indeed I could conscientiously put the case 
in still stronger terms.” 


3. COMPLAINTS AGAINST THE SYSTEM OF PuBLIC ScHOOL TEACHING. 


It is considered an undeniable fact that the confidence of the people in the teaching 
of the Public Schools is disturbed. There are allegations of inefficiency and failure 
which, if true, affect not merely the form but the substance of the School System, And 
yet a fact worthy of notice is, that while there is the greatest variety of opinions among 
the representatives of different classes, there is, nevertheless, a substantial and surprising 
agreement in a few important particulars. Among the points which a comparison of 
statements shows to be held in common are the following :—(1.) That the course of study 
in the common ungraded Schools of the country needs revision, both as to the branches 
of study embraced therein, and as to the relative amount of time devoted to each one. 
(2.) That many of these Schools are not doing their elementary work well; that the pu- 
pils rarely become good and sure:spellers, or easy and fluent readers, and are deficient in 
penmanship, and especially in a knowledge of the primary rules pertaining to punctuation, 
the use of capitals and the common proprieties of letter-writing and English composition. 
(3.) That the teaching is too bookish, narrow and technical, being largely defective in me- 
thod, dull in manner and therefore devoid of attractiveness, inspiration and zest, (4.) 
That there is too much isolation in Schools and school work ; too little sympathy between 
the world within and the world without the School-house ; too little apprehension of the 
fact that Schools are places of apprenticeship wherein to learn the use of a few necessary 
tools and implements, wherewith to fight the battles of life and duty in the world. (5.) 
Finally, that the attention paid to the morals and manners of the people is unsatisfactory. 


4, REFORM IN THE MopE oF TEACHING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A recent writer, (Prof. Allen, of Pennsylvania,) in an essay on ‘ Reform in Primary 
Teaching,” points out in graphic language the defects in the mode of dealing with “' child 
ren in the School-room.” He summarizes a few practical suggestions on the subject as fol 
lows. His “new departure ” consists :— 

1. In dividing School life into two periods, known respectively as the how or fact 
period, and the why or philosophical. Instruction during the first period consists in giv 
ing processes, familiarizing tables, acquiring rapidity and accuracy in performing, and 
should be wholly, or nearly so, conversational. 

2. As all studies in the School-room may be classed under the three heads of language, 
mathematics and natural science, and as the elements of all physical and natural science 
should be taught to the youngest child that enters the School, every child should have daily 
one lesson in language, one in mathematics, and one in science. 

3. Instruction should first be given in how to properly use the senses, that they may 
eonvey to the mind accurate knowledge, properly certified to or tested. Very much at- 
tention should be given to securing greater accuracy of the perspective faculties. 

This embraces three studies, all that any pupil at any time of life ought to pursue. In 
connection with this, drawing, writing and music come in, not as studies, but as changes, 
which is, in the true sense of the word, rest. 
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4, The spoken instead of the written word should first be taught. No attention or time 
should be given during this first period to teach the letters or figures. Words should be 
printed or written (better the latter) simply as forms or as pictures are made. These 
may be taken from wall cards, or from lessons put upon the board by the teacher. As 
spelling would not be used did we not write, and as we use it properly only in writing, 
spelling should not be taught until writing is learned, and oral spelling should never be 
used as a process for teaching spelling. 

As words should be taught before letters, the time will not be long before the letters 
and figures will be known by the pupils, and you will have been saved a vast amount ot 
vexatious, tedious, and patience-trying work, and the pupil will have been saved that rough, 
stony and thorny path over which the most of us have trodden in sorrow. They will have 
picked up these little waifs or integral parts of language the natural way. 

If we desire to teach language efficiently and correctly, we must bear in mind that 
habits of speech are caught much more easily and readily than taught. 

5. Physical science should be taught by bringing the subjects and things of which they 
treat as far as possible into the presence of the child. Let his eyes see and his hands feel 
the subjects and things presented. In doing this every School-room becomes a miniature 
museum. I should like to exhibit such a one asI have now in mind, eollected entirely 
by the children of the School. In thus studying these subjects the child is brought in di- 
“ect contact with the material which he daily meets and has to do with in after life. 
His vocabulary is increased, as well as his knowledge of the meaning and spelling of 
words. All his exercises should be written. 

6. No Primary School ought to be open for a longer period each day than four hours, 
and the rooms should be so arranged and such fixtures furnished as will allow the pupil 
to be standing or sitting, as he may desire. Children thus situated, it is found, seldom 
sit. This is nature’s plan. 

7. None but experienced teachers and those of much learning and culture, ought ever 
to be placed in Primary Schools. Consequently the primary teacher ought to have a 
higher salary than in any other grade. : 5 

8. The Superintendent of the State of Maine, in an instrnctive paragraph of his. 
last report, thus gives the result of his own experience on the best mode of “ keep- 
ing children employed in school.” He says :— 

“During the last winter I endeavoured, by visiting the Schools, and by public 
lectures, to solve the question, ‘How shall young children be kept busy in their studies so. 
as to render them interested and profited by them ?’ While visiting the schools, I noticed 
that from one-half to two-thirds of the children were idle a large portion of the time. To 
remedy this state of things, and feeling that the time of these children is as valuable as 
it ever will be, I devised a course of exercises by which the chiidren could be employed 
while the teacher might be engaged in other duties. I, therefore, introduced scrip-hand 
writing on the blackboard and on their slates. Contrary to the generally received opinion, 
young children will learn scrip-hand more easily than the printed forms of the letters. 
Little children delight in imitating the older ones, and whenever I presented the subject 
to the young children, they bounded to the work with the most intense pleasure. Many 
teachers have pursued the course with most interesting results. It places a new power 
in the hands of both teacher and pupil, and gives the children something to do. My 
cardinal motto in this, as in other work, has been, that children love to do things when. 
they know how to do them. 

“ Other exercises in arithmetic, spelling, drawing and geography, were introduced, so. 
that under skilful management a large proportion of the time could be employed not as a 
compulsory exercise, but one in which the children delighted to engage. I deem these 
as vital points in advancing the condition of our schools ; and I notice that in proportion 
as teachers have taken hold of these matters, have their services been in demand and 
higher wages obtained.” 


5. WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS AS AN EDUCATIONAL HELP. 


In the opinion of most educators, the system of written examinations is found to be 
a most valuable help in the process of education. The State Superintendent of Minnesota 
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thus writes, and his opinions are endorsed by the teachers of his State in the resolution 
below. He says :— 

“There is no exercise in which pupils can engage that will be a source of more profit 
to them, or of greater satisfaction to teachers and parents than this work. Nothing would 
be of more lasting benefit to all classes in our High and graded Schools than to have daily 
drills in expressing their ideas on paper, taking for a subject some of their regular lessons. 
By this means lasting benefit will accrue to the pupil by enabling him to express his ideas 
clearly and readily. The teacher in correcting the work should do it, not only in respect 
to the pupil’s knowledge of the subject, but also in relation to the knowledge exhibited in 
the use of capital letters, punctuation, penmanship, spelling, neatness of paper, and style 
of expression. This matter of written examinations was discussed in the last convention 
of county superintendents to urge upon teachers of all grades its great importance. No 
one will, I think, over estimate the importance of this work, who knows how much diffi- 
culty the pupils in our best Schools find in expressing their ideas on paper. even when 
writing on a subject with which they are best acquainted. Any one who can do well in a 
written examination can do well in an oral one. But often those who recite well orally 
show very many errors as soon as they answer questions on paper.” 

“« Resolved, That we heartily approve and recommend the practice of frequent written 
and oral examinations in our Public Schools, and that we deem it essential to the best inter- 
ests of all our Schools that such examinations be had at least as often as once a month.” 


6. OBJECT TEACHING AS AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL SCIENCE 
’ IN THE SCHOOLS. 


As “Object Teaching” is a most valuable mode of introducing the study of practical 
science into the Schools, I think it well briefly to state the principles on which it is based, 
and to notice an interesting fact relating to our Depository in connection with its adoption 
in the neighbouring State of New York, taken from the Report of the State of Iowa. 
The Report says :— 

“In the history of education no era is more distinguished than that which Pestalozzi 
introduced. This great philanthropist and educator originated the most signal reform in 
the training of young minds—the most radical, far-reaching, and philosophical that has 
ever been undertaken by man. Like all noted characters who stand for the ruling ideas 
of the age in which they liye, he ‘builded wiser than he knew.’ He started on the 
assumption that all methods of education to be normal, should be natural, and immedi- 
ately put his own hand to the work of revolutionizing the systems of instruction he found 
around him. This idea he would make supreme. The child is pre-eminently a creature 
of sense: it lives in the objects around it, and therefore those objects, and not dry abstract 
names and propositions, should be the material of its study. 

“Things and not words, that was the motto. Give the child what it can see, and 
hear, and feel ; and from the known properties of such objects it will ascend by the com- 
mon route of all true discovery to other attributes which are yet to be known. Pestalozzi 
plied his contemporaries with the question, how in the first instance is the area of human 
knowledge extended in any line of research whatever? Since the days of Bacon men 
were asking Nature questions, and she never had failed to respond eventually to their in- 
quiries. And now the theory was, that the children, under the direction of a competent 
teacher, should make up their own discoveries in some way. 

“The idea took entire possession of Pestalozzi, and henceforth his whole life was 
given up to the work of drawing out and elaborating his scheme. It is a significant fact 
that his own efforts towards realizing his plan were for the most part a series of diversified 
experiments with the most disheartening and unsatisfying results. Failure followed upon 
failure, and yet his enthusiasm and depth of conviction only gathered fire and intensity 
from each successive disappointment. He organised schools and wrote books ; indeed, he 
saerificed all he had and his life in the great reform. 

“Tt will suffice to say that the system he inaugurated spread itself rapidly throughout 
the European States, and extended itself into our own country. It practically gave 
Prussia its peerless system of Public Schools which has been the pole-star of educationists 
in all other parts of the civilized world. Whatever of superiority that system has, it was 
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directly to the infusion of Pestalozzianism in it and the new moral impulse which the 
whole work of popular instruction received through that movement, Commending itself 
to the great minds of all countries, it was transplanted, almost within the life time of its 
founder, to Prussia, Germany, Sardinia, Greece, Denmark, England, and many of the 
colonies of Great Britain, and through the munificence of William McClure, and the la- 
bours of Jas. Keef, a disciple of Pestalozzi, it gained a foothold in 1809 on American soil, 
through a systematic, though somewhat inauspicious, effort in the City of Philadelphia.” 


Object Teaching introduced into the State of New York from Ontario. 


The Report thus speaks of the introduction of “Object Teaching” mto New York 
from the Educational Depository of Ontario :— 

“ The system was introduced and modified in adaptation to the Anglo Saxon mind and 
character in the best Schools of Canada, and the celebrated Normal and Model Schools of 
Toronto. These Schools were visited by Prof. E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, New York, who 
incidentally found in the Depository there the books published by the ‘Home and Colo 
nial Society’ on elementary instruction. These he brought home with him, together with. 
pictures, and other apparatus used in illustrating the lessons, and such practical hints in 
organization and method as those promising Schools afforded. There soon sprung up 
in Oswego, under the enterprising and persistent labours of this indefatigable educator, 
an Institution, which, until the present time, has maintained the character of being the 
great centre of objective teaching in the United States. Thence, in all directions, in 
Schools of all sorts, Normal Schools, Schools of applied science, Institutes, Teachers’ 
Associations, Academies, Colleges, indeed everywhere, the system has taken more or less 
root. In the Public Schools, especially the whole system of primary instruction has been 
revolutionized by the introduction of these methods, and the higher departments of our 


graded School system have felt the same refashioning influence to an extent scarcely less 
perceptivle.” 


7. NECESSITY FOR TEACHING PRACTICAL SCIENCE IN THE SCHOOLS—-EXAMPLES. 


I have already referred to the necessity, founded upon our own experience and defi- 
ciencies, for introducing the new subjects of study into our Public Schools. I have shown 
that the springing up and growth of various kinds of manufactures and industries among 
us have compelled the Department to suggest means—even at a later period in our edu- 
cational history than it should have been done—by which we should be able to produce 
skilled artizans among ourselves. Judged by the experience and example of their edu- 
cating states and countries, our Legislature—though a little behind time—has wisely 
provided and required that the elements of the natural sciences shall be taught in our 
Public Schools. I shall now give a few of those illustrative examples, in order to show 
that other countries, whose educational system can boast of no higher degree of efficiency 
than ours, Whose industrial necessities are no greater, and the intelligence of whose people 
is not beyond that of ours, have even gone further in this direction than we have thought 


of doing. 
(1.) EXAMPLE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


In the much younger State of Ilinois—whose wilds were even first explored by white 
men from Canada—the Legislature has by enactment declared that 

“« No teacher shall be authorized to teach a Common School who is not qualified to teach the 
ecements * of the Natural Sciences, Physiology and the Laws of Health, in addition to the 
branches previously required.” . 
_ The Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State (Hon. N. Bateman), in speak- 
ing of the practical results of the enactment requiring that the elements of natural science 


* The State Superintendent thus defines the meaning of the term Elements. He says : ‘‘ The ‘ Elements’ 


ef a Science are its fundamental principles, its rudiments, its primary rules, laws and facts; the simplest 
and must essential things involved in a knowledge of it.” : 
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be made a part of the Common School course, says that:—‘There are good reasons for anti- 
cipating from it large and substantial advantages It is believed that the measure will 
prove beneficial to teachers ; to the schools as such ; to the pupils; to the public at large, 
and to the general cause of popular education and Free Schools. 

Extraordinary effects wpon Teachers.“ The law too (quoted above), making the study 
of natural science a condition of licensure, has produced a great awakening in the host of 
torpid and lethargic teachers. The Common School elements of society, so to speak, were 
profoundly stirred everywhere, and a Free School revival of extraordinary extent and 
power was inaugurated. From the time the new law was fairly promulgated in April 
last till the Schools opened in the autumn, the whole State became, as it were, one great 
camp of instruction. Special institutes were convened for the purpose, and the annual 
session of the State Teachers’ Institute was chiefly devoted to the same work. Up to 
October Ist, 1872, the number of teachers examined in the elements of the natural sciences 
was 3,975, of whom 3,114 were successful ; so that in three months from the day the new 
law went into effect, nearly one-sixth of the whole number of teachers in the State had 
been examined and duly licensed to teach the new branches. If those be added who were 
previously qualified to teach the rudiments of science, the whole number capable of teach- 
ing the new branches the first day of the present School year, would be about one-fifth of 
the entire teaching force of the State. The number is rapidly increasing, as old certificates 
expire, so that by the close of the School year, the elements of natural science will be taught 
in nearly all the Common Schools of the State, nearly every county in the State has already 
taken some part in the movement. It is the testimony of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis, Misiouri, that the effect, in a single year, of preparing and giving one 
exercise of an hour per week in natural science had been to increase the general efficiency 
and power of the teachers in that city, at least 50 per cent. This is believed to be no exag- 
gran Something of the same effect has already been noticed in many of the Llinois 

chools. 

Effect upon pupils.—“ Nearly all the causes that have operated to depress and paralyse 
the energies aud aspiration of teachers are equally effective in the same direction upon 
scholars. These new studies are in harmony with the instinct and tastes of children, and 
awaken their interest. In declaring that the elements of the natural sciences shall be 
taught in the Public Schools, the Legislature has recognized, and sought to utilize, the fact 
that the senses are the pioneers of all knowledge, and that their cultivation and training 
should be made, for several years, the chief work of education. The value of a habit of 
quick, sharp observation ; the extent and certainty of its development by proper training 
in early youth ; the impossibility of fully securing it in after life, and the manifold bene- 
fits and pleasures accruing all through life from its exercise, are among the forcible argu- 
ments in favour of the method of primary training which, it is hoped and believed, will 
be introduced into our Schools in connection with natural science. 

Wider Infiuences.—“ The country with all its interests and industries, is deeply con- 
cerned in whatsoever tends to increase the efficiency and power of the Public Schools. 
The statistics of Europe and America demonstrate the superior value of educated or skilled 
labour. It has been proved that in this country the educated labourer is worth one-fourth 
more than the uneducated labourer, and that in most of the States this increase amounts 
to many times the entire cost of the support of the Public Schools. Every wise measure 
of education, every incentive to mental activity, is, therefore, a direct contribution to the 
productive resources, and so to the wealth, property and aggrandizement of mankind. 

Effects of Elimination and Revision.—< How shall Schools find time for the natural sci- | 
ences? By a careful revision, reconstruction, and abbreviation of their courses of study ; 
* 4 Ge * thus bringing together and compressing into a brief, rational space, 
those things and those things only, which are indispensably necessary to be known and 
understood. Applied to the arithmetic before me, this process would reduce its pages 
from 400 to not more than 150, and, for District School purposes, enhance its practical 
value in the same proportion, inversely. Applied to most of the geographies in common 
use, it would brush away the rubbish of petty details which cumber and disfigure them, 
leaving those things only which District School children have time to learn, really need at 
this stage of their education, and may reasonably hope to remember. Applied to the lead- 
ing text-books in English Grammar, it would so winnow them of chaff, surplusage, amplifi- 
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cation, and inconsequentialities, that their authors and makers would scarcely know them 
while teachers and pupils would rejoice.” 
‘ f 


7 


(2.) EXAMPLE OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Secretary of the State Board of Education says truly :— ~ 

“ How to educate our children and secure the best results, with the greatest economy 
of time and experience, is the great problem of the day, and demands the best thoughts of 
all our educators. There is an opinion very prevalent among them that while our Schools 
are doing a great and noble work, they are not accomplishing all that might reasonably be 
expected of them. Ifa portion of the time wasted, and worse than wasted, in the attempt 
to memorize the endless and senseless details of geography and of history, the technica- 
lities of grammar, at an age when they can not be understood, and long examples in 
mental arithmetic, which, with their complicated solutions, must be given with closed 
book, and in precise, logical terms, could be given to some studies that would really in- 
terest the children, develop their perceptive powers, accustom them to the correct use of 
language, and be of real practical value to them in after life, more satisfactory results than 
are now attained would be exhibited to the close of the child’s school-life.” 


(3.) EXAMPLE OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 


In the equally young State of Wisconsin the law also provides that : ‘The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall, before each examination held under the pro- 
visions of this Act, appoint three competent persons, residents of this State, who shall 
constitute a State Board of Examiners, and who shall, under the rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the said Superintendent, thoroughly examine all persons desiring State 
certificates in the branches of study in which applicants are now required to be examined 
by County Superintendents for a first grade certificate, and in such other branches as the 
State Superintendent may prescribe.” 

The branches of studyin Natural Science, &., to which the Act refers, and in which 
applicants are now required to be examined, are - 


“ The elementary principles of Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, Chemastry, 
Geology, Political Economy, and Mental Philosophy.” 


8. IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. : 


1. Dr. Lyon Playfair, in an address before the Social Science Congress in England, 
thus deplores the absence of provision for teaching elementary science in the Schools :— 

“ The educational principle of Continental nations is to link on primary Schools to 
secondary improvement Schools. The links are always composed of higher subjects, 
the three R’s being in all cases the basis of instruction ; elementary science, and even 
some of its applications, is uniformly encouraged and generally enforced. But as we have 
no Schools corresponding to the secondary improvement Schools for the working classes, 
we suppose we can do without, used as links. No armour plate of knowledge is given to 
our future artisan, but a mere veneer of the three R’s, so thin as to rub off completely 
in three or four years of the wear and tear of life. Under our present system of elemen- 
tary teaching, no knowledge whatever bearing on the life-work of a people reaches them 
by our system of State Education, the air they breathe, the water they drink, the tools 
they use, the plants they grow, the mines they excavate, might all be made the subjects 
of surpassing interest and importance to them during their whole life: yet of these they 
learn not one fact. Yet we are surprised at the consequences of their ignorance. A 
thousand men perish yearly in our coal mines, but no school-master tells the poor miner 
the nature of the explosive gas which scorches him, or of the after-damp which chokes 
him. Boilers and steam-engines blow up so continually that a Committee of the House 
ef Commons is now engaged in trying to diminish their alarming frequency ; but the 
poor stokers who are scalded to death, or blown to pieces, were never instructed in the 
nature and properties of them. In Great Britain alone more than one hundred thousand 
people perish annually, and at least five times as many sicken grievously, out of pure ig- 
norance of the laws of health, which are never taught them at School.” 

: 


2. In regard to the study of Natural Science in the Schools, the English Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into systems of Schools, say :— 

““We think it established that the study of Natural Science develops better than 
any other studies the observing faculties, disciplines the intellect by teaching induction 
as well as deduction, supplies a useful balance to the studies of language and mathema- 
tics, and provides much instruction of great value for the oceupations of after-life.” 


9. THE StupyY oF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. On the interest which can be excited in children in the study of Natural History, 
I ean add little to the suggestive remarks of the Superintendent of the State of Illinois. 
But in further illustration of the subject, I would add a few words by Professor Agassiz, 
formerly a distinguished teacher in Switzerland; latterly a more distinguished professor 
inthe United States. In an address at an educational meeting in Boston, ‘On the 
desirability of introducing the study of Natural History into our Schools, and of using 
that-instruction as a means of developing the faculties of children, and leading them to a 
knowledge of the Creator,” Professor Agassiz observes : 

“J wish to awaken a conviction that the knowledge of nature in our day lies at the 
very foundation of the prosperity of States ; that the study of the phenomena of nature 
is one of the most efficient means for the development of the human faculties, and that 
on these grounds, itis highly important that this branch of education should be intro- 
duced into our Schools as soon as possible. To satisfy you how important the study of 
nature is to the community at large, I need only allude to the manner in which, in mo’ 
dern times, men have learned to control the forces of nature, and to work out the mate- 
rial which our earth produces. The importance of that knowledge is everywhere mani: _ 
fested to us. And I can refer to no better evidence to prove that there is hardly any 
other training better fitted to develop the highest faculties of man than by alluding to that 
venerable old man, Humboldt, who was the embodiment of the most extensive human 
knowledge in our day, who acquired that position, and became an object of reverence 
throughout the world, merely by his devotion to the study of nature. If it be true then, 
that a knowledge of nature is so important for the welfare of States, and for the training 
of men to such high positions among their fellows, by the development of their best fa- 
culties, how desirable that such a study should form part of all education. And I trust: 
that the time when it will be introduced into our Schools will only be so far removed as is 
necessary for the preparation of teachers capable of imparting that instruction in the most 
elementary form. The only difficulty is to find teachers equal to the task, for, in my esti- 
mation, the elementary instruction is the most difficult. It is a mistaken view with many 
that a teacher is always efficiently prepared to impart the first elementary instruction to 
those entrusted to his care. Nothing can be further from the truth ; and I believe that 
in entrusting the education of the young to incompetent teachers, the opportunity is 
frequently lost of unfolding the highest capacities of the pupils; by not attending at once 
to their wants. I have been a teacher since I was fifteen years of age, and I am a teacher 
still, and I hope I shall be a teacher all my life. I do love to teach ; and there is no- 
thing so pleasant to me as to develop the faculties of my fellow-beings who, in their early 
age, are entrusted to my care ; and I am satisfied that there are branches of knowledge 
which are better taught without books than with them ; and there are some cases so ob- 
vious, that I wonder why it is that teachers always resort to books when they would 
teach some new branch in their Schools. When we would study Natural History, instead 
of books let us take specimens—stones, minerals, crystals. When we would study plants, 
let us go to the plants themselves, and not to the books describing them. When we would 
study animals, let us observe animals.” 

2. Thomas Carlyle wrote : ‘‘ For many years it has been one of my constant regrets, 
that no schoolmaster of mine had a knowledge of Natural History, so far, at least, as te 
have taught the little winged and wingless neighbours that are continually meeting me 
with a salutation that I cannot answer, as things are. Why didn’t somebody teach me the 
constellations too, and make me at home in the starry heavens which are always overhead, 
and which I don’t half know to this day ? But there will come a day when, in all Scot- 
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tish towns and villages, the schoolmasters will be strictly required to possess such capa- 
bilities.” 


10. ScHooL ExcuRSIONS AS A PRACTICAL MEANS OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction in the State of Kansas, thus points out 
a practical and suggestive way of interesting children in the study of Natural History. 
He says :-— 

Pianos to the fields and woods, to the hill sides and deep valleys, afford an ex- 
eellent opportunity for observing and studying nature in her various departments. The 
pupils should be encouraged to collect and preserve specimens of the different varieties of 
plants. Every variety of mineral, from the most common clay to the gem, specimens of 
rocks, and mineralized animal and vegetable remains. They will soon learn that an abun- 
dance of shells in a fossil or petrified state, are found in limestone ; of vegetables in sand- 
stone, slate, clay, &c. ; and numerous bones, and even whole skeletons of quadrupeds, 
birds, amphibious animals, fishes, and also insects, occur in rocks of various descriptions.” 

“The formation of cabinets, herbaria and aquaria should be encouraged in every 
School. An aquarium in a school-room is a source of never ending interest. It opens 
a new department in nature hitherto but little studied. Nature always rewards her clos 
est students with the most signal success. The most important discoveries have been made 
by men whose early lives were spent in a close observance of nature. In this extensive 
range of subjects the teacher will easily discover the peculiar taste and aptitude of his 
pupils. Let them be encouraged in that department in which the God of Nature has de 
signed them to work. It is solemnly believed that ninety-nine hundredths of all the 
difficulties incident to the home circle and the school-room arise from the persistent 
efforts of parents and teachers to force children-to disregard nature’s teaching. It is not 
the province of the educator to make mind, nor to prevent or distort it, but to lead it 
out, to develop it by timely assistance. Independent individual thought, study and ex- 
ertion develop that originality of mind which boldly leaves the old beaten paths of science 
and fearlessly strikes out into new and unexplored fields,{to reap the rich rewards in store. 
Mental impressions in early life are hard to obliterate. How important, then, that the 
susceptible mind be thoroughly imbued with the love of order, right and justice ; with 
respect for equity, good government and rightful authority.” 

The present French Government has provided for making these School Excursions a 
practical benefit. M. Jules Simon, Minister of Public Instruction under Ex-President 
Thiers, in a circular addressed to the Head Masters of Lyceums (dated September, 1872), 
dwells on eighteen points of suggested reform in the French School System. We confine 
ourselves to the following :— 

‘School excursions are to be made from time to time by the scholars, accompanied 
by some of the teachers. The topography and history of the place to which the excursion 
is made are to be studied beforehand, and such excursions shall embrace ancient castles, 
important ruins, famous battle fields, museums and factories, or shall simply be of a botan- 
ical or mineralogical character.” 


11. Drawine: Its IMPORTANCE AND VALUE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


1. So important and necessary was drawing (which is now prescribed in our Schools) 
felt to be as a branch of learning, that in 1870, the Legislature of Massachusetts passed 
the following law on the subject : 

“The General Statutes are hereby amended so as to include drawing among the 
pepehes of learning which are by said Section required to be taught in the Public 

chools. 

“Any City or Town may, and every City and Town having more than ten thov- 
sand inhabitants shall, annually make provision for giving free instruction in Industrial or 
Mechanical Drawing, to persons over fifteen years of age, either in day or evening 
Schools, under the direction of the School Committee.” 

2. On the operation of this enactment, the Board of Education for the State of Mas- 
sachusetts remarks : 


‘ 
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“ A special agent (W.Smith, Esq., Art Master of Leeds, England) was appointed by 
the Board in July, 1871, as director of Art Education, and is now engaged in the work 
of aiding in the carrying out the requirements of the law of 1870, relating to the teaching 
of drawing in the Public Schools. * * His labours thus far, have met with gratifying 
success. * * Jt is now admitted by all who have examined the subject, that every-, 
one who can learn to write can learn to draw, and that drawing is simpler in its elements 
and can be more easily acquired than writing. Special instructors are no more required for 
drawing than for writing and arithmetic. Teachers must learn and teach elementary 
drawing as they learn to teach other branches. Jt has been found abroad that teachers can 
acquire a sufficient knowledge of drawing without any great sacrifice of tume or patience.” 
3. The Hon. Henry Barnard, so well known as a leading educationist, in the United 
States, thus speaks of the ease in which children can be instructed in drawing : 
“ Drawing should be taught in every grade of our Public Schools. The first in- 
stinct or inclination of the child is to handle the pencil, and ‘draw something.’ The 
sparks of what may be ‘that sacred fire,’ should not be smothered, but fanned into a 
flame. Drawing is the alphabet, or rather the language of art: and when this is under- 
stood, the child is the possible sculptor, painter or architect. Instruction in these 
elements of art corrects the taste and gives the hand skill ; it gives the trained, artistic 
eye which detects the incongruous, the ungraceful, and the ill-proportioned, and which, 
on the other hand, the graceful, harmonious and symmetrical never escape. ; 
‘“‘The instructed eye derives the same intense delight from the pleasures of sight as 
the instructed ear from the harmonies of sound. The introduction of this branch of study 
into our Public Schools will do more than anything else to popularize art, and give the 
whole people a taste for art in its nobler as well as simpler forms.” 
4. The Board of Education in Lowell, Massachusetts (a well-known manufacturing 
town), thus summarizes the value and importance of drawing in the Schools :— 
“The importance of drawing, as a branch of public instruction, has been recognized 
in the manufacturing countries of Europe for a long time ; which fact has given them 
great advantage in the manual arts. Sixty years ago, the great Napoleon caused. 
drawing to be made a prominent study in the Schools of France ; the success of the arti- 
sans of that country in decorative and ornamental productions is one of the results, bring- 
ing immense wealth to its shores from other lands, our own paying no small part. 
“In Germany the teaching of drawing has been universal for generations. A teacher 
who could not draw and teach drawing, would no sooner be employed in one of her 
Schools than one who had not learned to read and write. This training shows itself in 
the superior skill and accuracy of the German soldier, and it adds vastly to the value of 
the German mechanics, enabling them, in some parts of our country, to get from fifty 
cents to a dollar a day more than workmen of equal merit in other respects. 
*‘ At the World’s Exhibition, in London, in 1851, with respect to manufactures re- 
quiring artistic skill, England stood lowest but one among the countries represented, and 
the United States stood lowest of all. The educators of England, aided by the manufac- 
turers, immediately caused drawing and artistic Schools to be established in all the large 
towns of the kingdom for the training of her workmen and workwomen. The result was 
that at the Paris Exhibition, sixteen years later, England advanced from next to the foot 
to the first place on the list. Is mortification any, adequate name for the feeling with 
which we learn that the United States continue complacently at the foot ? 
“ A change has commenced, the educators of the country having been aroused in all 
directions. Cincinnati employs six public drawing teachers, at an expense of $5,700. New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Chicago have made this branch a part. 
of their school instruction in all grades, and now our old commonwealth has introduced 
it by law into all her five thousand Public Schools. 

“ We may expect results at least equal to those reached in England, and may have a 
reasonable hope that sixteen years hence we shall have disappeared from our accustomed 
place at the foot of the list. We speak of drawing only as applied to training the hand. 
and eye for industrial purposes, for that is, we think, its valuable feature as a branch of 
public education. 

“Drawing is the written language of the eye, even as words are the written language 

f the brain. It is especially the language of mechanic art. Constant difficulty is expe- 
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rienced for want of workmen who can even read this language—thatis, who can work 
from a drawing or plan without constant explanations, which machinists say is the cause 
of no small loss in dollars and cents to both employers and employed, and consequently 
to the community at large. It is, therefore, from this point of view that public educators 
are at present called to regard the subject, leaving higher walks of art to be considered 
in future years.” 

5. The English Commissioners in their report thus summarize the opinions of those 
gentlemen examined by them in regard to the subject of drawing. They say: 

“Mr. Stanton remarks that ‘whether we regard it as a means of refinement or as 
an education for the eye, teaching it to appreciate form, or as strengthening habits of 
accurate observation, or again as of direct utility for many professions and trades, it is 
equally admirable.’ Dr. Hodgson stated it as his opinion that ‘ drawing should be taught 
to every child as soon as he went to School, and added that it was already taught to all 
the boys (nearly 1,000) in the Liverpool Institute.’ From Mr. Samuelson’s letter to the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, drawing appears to be always 
regarded as a most important subject of imstruction in the technical Schools on the Conti- 
nent ; and the bearing of this on the excellence ascribed to the foreign artisans and super- 
intendents of labour cannot be mistaken.” . 

6. Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, com- 
mending the efforts made in the State to introduce drawing, very emphatically observes— 

“Let these schools be opened in all our manufacturing towns, and we may expect to 
find— 

“7, A great improvement in respect to the taste and skill exhibited in the various 
products of industry. 

“TI. A rapid multiplication of valuable labour-saving machines. 

“TTT. And, better than all, an increase of the numbers and a manifest advance in the 
yntellectual and moral condition and character of the artisans themselves. In proportion 
as the intellect asserts its sway over metre force, as the cultivated brain controls the hand, 
labour ceases to be a drudgery, and becomes a pleasure and delight ; it is no longer a 
badge of servility, but an instrument of power.” 

“These recommendations (says Mr. Eaton, U.S. Commissioner of Education) are 
worthy of being repeated throughout the country for the benefit of every manufacturing 
town. Indeed the efforts for the training of mechanical skill are so rapidly spreading in 
all civilized lands that only by a corresponding attention to these elements of instruction 
can our manufacturers hope to compete with those in other quarters of the globe.” 

7. Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Board of Education in Connecticut, says :— 
“In Central Europe, technical education is provided for; almost every trade has its 
School, and they contribnte largely to the thrift of Germany and Switzerland. The 
universality of instruction in drawing is a marked feature ; and I urge upon all superin- 
tendents and those in authority to have drawing introdueed alongside of geography and 
arithmetic.” 

8. In his valuable work “In the School-room” Professor John S. Hart thus illus- 
trates, by a striking example, the importance of drawing in our Public Schools -— 

‘¢ When it comes to skilled labour between the educated and ignorant it is apparent 
that an intelligent mechanic is worth twice as much as one ignorant or stupid. 

‘‘ Many years ago a very instructive fact on this point came under my own personal 
ebservation. A gentleman of my acquaintance had frequent need of the aid of a carpenter. 
The work to be done was not regular carpentry, but various odd jobs, alterations and 
adaptions to suit special wants, and no little time and materials were wasted in the per- 
petual misconceptions and mistakes of the successive workmen employed. At length a 
workman was sent, who was a German, from the Kingdom of Prussia. After listening 
attentively to the orders given, and doing what he could to understand what his employer 
wanted, Michael would whip out his pencil, and in two or three minutes, with a few lines, 
would present a sketch of the article, so clear that any one could recognise it at a glance. 
It could be seen at once, also, whether the intention of his employer had been rightly 
conceived, and whether it was practicable. The consequence was that so long as Michael 
was employed there was no more waste of materials and time, to say nothing of the © 
vexation of continued failures. ;; Michael was not really more skilful as a carpenter than 
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the many others who had preceded him ; but his knowledge of drawing, gained in a Com- 
mon School in his native country, made his services worth from fifty cents to a dollar 
a day more than those of any other workman in the shop, and he actually received two 
dollars a day when others in the same shop were receiving only a dollar and a quarter. 
He was always in demand, and he always received extra wages, and his work, even at 
that rate, was considered cheap. 

“What was true of Michael in carpentry would be true of any other department of 
mechanical industry. In cabinet-making, in shoe-making, in tailoring, in masonry, in 
upholstery, in the various contrivances of tin and sheet-iron with which our houses are 
made comfortable, in gas-fitting and plumbing, in the thousand and one necessities of the 
farm, the garden and the kitchen, a workman who is ready and expert with his pencil, 
who has learned to put his own ideas or those of another rapidly on paper, is worth fifty 
per cent more than his fellows who have not this skill.” | 


12. TECHNICAL EDUCATION: ITS PURPOSE AND OBJECT. 


This subject is thus defined by the Board of Education in the State of Massachu 
setts :— 

“Technical education is instruction in the peculiar knowledge or special skill required 
in any business or occupation—the training which will render the talents of the citizen 
most useful to the state in that particular craft, trade or profession in which he or she is 
engaged, whether as mechanic, farmer, sailor, engineer, teacher, merchant, architect, 
minister, doctor or lawyer. As the education of the Common Schools fits the youth for 
the performance of his general duties as a citizen, so the Technical School prepares him 
for the special duties of his trade or profession. Divinity, Law and Medical Schools, for 
special or technical instruction in those professions, have long been in successful opera- 
tion.” 

‘A resolve was passed by the last General Court ‘ relating to technical instruction in 
Schools,’ by which the Board of Education was directed to report ‘a feasible plan for 
giving in the Common Schools of the cities and larger towns of this commonwealth addi- 
tional instruction, especially adapted to young persons who are acquiring practical skill 
in mechanic or technical arts, or are preparing for such pursuits.” 

It is appropriate, in connection with this part of my Report, briefly to refer to what 
is being done in other countries to provide for further instruction in elementary and prac- 
tical science, but at a stage beyond that of our High Schools. The object of this instruc- 
tion, taken in its most comprehensive sense, is (as just explained) to render the talents of 
the citizen most useful to the state in that particular craft, trade or profession in which 
he or she is engaged, whether as mechanic, farmer, sailor, engineer, teacher, merchant, 
architect, minister, doctor or lawyer. 

Schools of Technology for Artisans, &c., are of quite recent origin in England, the 
United States, and, I am happy to say, in Ontario also. Early in 1871, the Government 
of Ontario sent two Commissioners (Drs. Hodgins and Machattie) to the United States 
to make inquiries “in regard to Schools of Practical Science.” As the result of these 
inquiries, a “ College of Technology ” was established in Toronto in that year. It is, I 
believe, quite successful. In France, Switzerland, and in most of Germany, the education 
of artisans commences when they are boys at School. Experience has shown that this is 
the proper time to begin this kind of instruction, as boys are remarkably apt in picking 
_up knowledge of this kind (which appeals to their senses) ; besides, it gives a pleasing 
variety to the otherwise, and to them, monotonous routine of School. 

The Hon. Henry Barnard, a noted American educationist, thus strikingly refers te 
this instinct of a boy’s nature. He says: ~ 3 

“ The first instinct or inclination of the child is to handle the pencil, to ‘draw some- 
thing.’ The sparks of what may be called ‘that sacred fire ’ should not be smothered, but 
fanned into a flame. Drawing is the alphabet, or rather the language, of art ; and when 
this is understood, the child is the possible sculptor, painter, or architect. Instruction in 
these elements of art corrects the taste and gives the hand skill ; it gives the trained, 
artistic eye which detects the incongruous, the ungraceful, and the ill-proportioned, and 
which, on the other hand, the graceful, the harmonious, the symmetrical, never escape. 
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The instructed eye derives the same intense delight from the pleasures of sight as the 
instructed ear from the harmonies of sound. The introduction of this branch of study 
into our Public Schools will do more than anything else to popularize art, and give the 
whole people a taste for art in its nobler as well as simpler forms.” 


13. WHAT TECHNICAL EDUCATION HAS DONE IN ENGLAND IN 16 YEARS, 


The Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts says :— 

‘In this branch of education, as in many others, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Belgium, have taken the lead, leaving England and America far behind. In 
the great Exhibition in London, in 1851, English workmen excelled in nine-tenths of the 
one hundred departments, but in the Paris Exposition of 1867, they excelled in only one- 
tenth. During those sixteen years, artists, mechanics, engineers, and chemists, 
trained in Technical Schools, had entered the workshops of Europe, and by means of 
their knowledge had transferred to the continent the supremacy England had so long 
enjoyed. England, alarmed at the report of her jurors at the Exposition, at once 
established Technical Schools in many of her largest cities, and has determined that 
hereafter her citizens shall be at least as well educated as those of continental Europe.” 


14. CONNECTION BETWEEN EDUCATION AND INVENTION. 


As to the effect of this kind of instruction on the inventive ingenuity of a people, 
the Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary to the Board of Education in Connecticut, gives the 
following illustrations from his own State :— 

“It is plainly due to the former excellence of our Schools, and the universality of 
education among the people, that Connecticut has always taken the lead in the number, 
variety, and value of its inventions. Our manufactories are relatively more numerous 
and more diversified in their processes and products than those of any other State. The 
ingenuity and inventive talent of our people have ever been remarkable, as is shown by 
the statistics of the Patent Office. 

‘‘'The whole number of patents granted to citizens of the United States for the year 
1871 was 12,511, of which 

“To citizens of Connecticut were 667, being one to each 806 


4 < District of Columbia 136 we oH 979 
* a Massachusetts 1,386 - es 1,051 
. “a Rhode Island 184 yu of 1,181 
A New York 2,954 : 4 1,450 
» a New Jersey 496 $ sy Lote 


15. PATENTS FOR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The U.S. Commissioner of Education, says:—‘‘ The United States Patent Office con- 
tains a record, year by year, of an interesting measure of educational progress. I am 
indebted to Gen. M. D. Leggett, Commissioner of Patents, for the list issued under this 
division during the past year. The total number reached 143; of which number there 
were from California, 2; Connecticut, 1 ; Georgia, 3 ; Illinois, B Indiana, 7 ; Kentucky 
3; Louisiana, 1; Maine, hy Maryland, 1: Massachusetts, 18; Michigan, 3; Minnesota, 4 ; 
Missouri a3 New Hampshire, 1; New J ersey, 6; New York, 49 ; Ohio, 14. , Pennsylvania, 

; Texas, 1; District of Columbia, 6; Canada, 2. Of these patents there were, res- 
pectng desks and seats, 21 ; pens, pencils and cases, 24 ; paper fasteners, files and holders, 
12 ; ink and inkstands, 12 ; . ventilation and construction of buildings, 9 ; hand stamps, &c., 
6; slates, &. 6; book- cases, stands, and holders, 6 ; black-boards, &e., 5 ; chart-holders, 
4; copying-presses, 4; erasers, &c., 4; and 21 are for improvements in miscellaneous 
articles. 

16, EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS OF SUCCESSFUL LABOUR. 


From an elaborate essay of Dr. Jarvis, of Massachusetts, I make the following extraet : 
—‘ In the performance of all labour of the body, there are two things to be considered : 
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i, The nature and character of the material on which the operation is to be done; 2. 
The force by which this is to be effected. It is necessary to adapt the force to the condi- 
tion of the matter in which changes are to be made, and to apply it in such a way and 
manner as to produce the desired results without injury to the operator or the subject of 
the work. 

“ The carpenter works on wood ; the smith on metals ; the brickmaker on clay ; and 
the farmer on the earth. Each must comprehend the nature and condition of the sub- 
stance to which he applies his hands or his tools, and the best way of making this appli- 
cation, in order to accomplish his purposes. This necessity is attached to all the labour 
of the world. Mechanics of every grade, the coarsest as well as the most refined, the 
wood-sawyer, the coal-heaver, the shoveller of gravel, all come under this law, all need to 
study, observe and reflect, and in proportion as their minds co-operate with the hands 
in ratio of the activity and correctness of their perceptive powers, and the careful- 
ness of their conclusions, will succeed in their attempts at work. The difference in the 
degree of this co-operation of brain with muscle, or the habits of observation and reasoning 
with the physical movement constitutes the difference between the successful and the un- 
successful, in every sphere of employment. 

“Intelligent workmen, with their eyes ever open, clearly comprehending the nature 
and character of the materials on which they are to operate, and the changes that they 
are to make, next consider the manner in which they can best apply their powers for this 
purpose. Having thus laid their plans, they use their power discreetly and effectively. 
They strike their blows where, and in the direction that will give them the best effect. 
They waste no time nor strength in striking where no change can or need to be made. 
When a succession of blows is needed to produce a definite result, they are so given that 
their effect is accumulative. Each adds to the effect ofthe preceding. The skilful wood- 
cutter strikes the second blow with his axe in the plane and place of the first; the third 
and fourth follow in the same plane, until the parts are severed. 

‘The observant workmen run against no needless obstructions ; or, if they meet 
them, at once they discover whether they can be overcome ; and if not, they expend no 
force in the struggle to remove the immovable. They arrange and perform the successive 
processes of their work with appropriateness. ach exertion seems to grow necessarily 
out of its predecessor and to add to its effect. As soon as one process is completed, the 
next suggests itself, with a manifest fitness. No time is lost in doubt as to what shall be 
done next, or in the transition from one step to another. No mistakes are made in the 
‘order or propriety of these movements. Such men do not depend merely upon their 
bodily force in effecting their purposes. They take advantage of all the natural aids 
which are offered in the position and relation of the substance on which they wish to 
operate. They take hold of things in the way they can be most conveniently moved. They 
do their work easily and with comparative grace. They are what are commonly called 
handy men. They have an aptitude for whatever they undertake to do. Without 
superior strength, they use what they have with such tact that they accomplish large 
results. ) 
“A skilful builder of rude stone walls in a rural district was rather a slight man as 
to stature and weight, yet he was noted for his power to place on a wall, unaided, a larger 
stone than any other manin his town. His neighbours said he knew how to take advan- 
tage of it, and could handle heavy stones easily. Unconsciously, he was a practical natural 
philosopher in his work. He availed himself of the facilities of means and position that 
nature afforded him, the lever, inclined plane, &c. Such men in their several ways, expend 
and apply their forces economically and successfully, without exhaustion or even great 
fatigue. The unthinking, unskilful worker may be larger and heavier: he may be able 
to lift greater weights and strike harder blows, yet his exertions are uncertainly directed 
and may be misapplied, and consequently partially or entirely lost. While this paper was 
in preparation, two untaught labourers were seen endeavourigg to lift out of its bed in a 
quarry, alarge stone loosened with powder. They placed their iron bars in such a manner 
that nearly the whole of their force was expended in pressing the loose stone against the 
fixed ledge on the opposite side, and no part of it would tend to lift the stone from its 
place. A better observer then removed the bars to another side of the fragment of rock, 
where their movement would be in the only line in which the stone could be taken from 
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its position. These are awkward and comparatively unprofitable labourers. They may 
be very strong and expend more force, and become more fatigued, and yet, with all their 
great endeavours, they accomplish less than their more intelligent associates. 

“These differences in the application of personal force may be seen eVerywhere i 
the world, in all departments of labour, among mechanics of every occupation, cultivators 
of the earth, hewers of wood, all who use their hands, tools, or machines to effect changes 
in the position, relation, or condition of material substance. Even the labourer whose 
occupation would seem to require no thought nor skill, the scavenger who scrapes the 
mud in the streets, the shoveller who fills a cart with gravel or manure, the man who digs 
the garden with his spade, the boy who turns a grindstone to sharpen an axe. Among all 
there is a manifest and practical difference as to the manner of applying their forces to their 
work, and as to the effect of their exertions, between the thoughtful and the thoughtless, 
between those whose quickened mind lends its aid to their muscular efforts, and the 
duller workmen whose hands alone are given to their possessor, and take their chance of 
moving in the best and easiest, or in the harder and less appropriate way.” 


17. SUMMARY OF THE EFFECT OF EDUCATION ON LABOUR. 


“The value that is created and added to matter by labour is in ratio of the skill of 
the worker, or the appropriateness of his exertions, and the rapidity with which they are 
made. The degree of these is in proportion to the mental co-operation with the move- 
ments of the hands. When the mind is torpid the hand works alone, and for want of a 
watchful guide it moves in an uncertain manner, and with doubtful effect ; but, in as far 
as it is quickened by education, the perceptive faculties are sharpened, the reflective 
faculties strengthened, and the movements of the hand are directed to their purpose. 
They strike in proper direction, and with appropriate momentum. All the force is ex- 
pended to advantage. None of the blows are lost. Each one produces changes that add 
to the value of the material operated upon. Education, then, is the economy of force, 
and gives it a greater power to create value. It enables the intelligent and skilful to 
add more to the worth of matter than the ignorant. 

“The cost of educating a labourer—of setting him to think, and fitting him to expend 
his forces to advantage—is very small. The few years of youth when the body is com- 
paratively weak, the expense of teachers, books, &c., are but small sacrifices compared 
with the gain. The return in increased productive power is great and permanent. It is 
the difference between the skilful and quickly moving and the unskilful and slow work- 
man, between the large and certain and the comparatively small and uncertain producer.” 


18. WHAT CONSTITUTES NATIONAL WEALTH. 


“The wealth and income of the nation is but the aggregate of the wealth and income 
ef all its members. If a man adds to his private capital or to his power of production, 
the capital and income of the state are increased to that extent. If he loses or extinguishes 
any part of his fortune or fails to earn, the same loss falls on the commonwealth. Indi- 
vidual wealth collectively is public wealth ; personal impoverishment is public poverty. 
The total financial, physical, and mental power of a community is no more nor less than 
the sum of its elements. The body-politic has then an interest in everything that tends 
to increase the productive power of the people. As education has this effect by sharpen- 
ing the perceptive and strengthening the reasoning faculties, as it sets people to observing 
and thinking, and thereby enlists the quickened and energized mind as a co-operator and 
aid to muscular action, and enlarges men’s capacity of creating value, so it is both the 
interest and the duty of the Government to see that none be allowed to enter the respon- 
sible period of life without this means of doing the best for himself and for the state. 

“The late Earl of Carlisle, a man of unusual acuteness of observation, and of generous, 
eomprehensive sympathies, travelled several years ago through most of the States of this. 
country. He took great pains to enquire into the domestic and social condition of the 
people, their education, their habits, and manner of working and of living. After all his 
experience and study here, he said toa friend: ‘If every man and woman in your country — 
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were educated as are the natives of Massachusetts, there is no telling the power and the 
wealth of your nation.’” 


19. PROVISION FOR TEACHING VocAL MUSIC IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


1. Vocal music being now required to be taught in our Schools, we insert the follow- 
ing striking illustration of its value and importance as a softening and humanizing influ- 
ence as a subject of instruction, from the report of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
cation in Connecticut, for last year. It will be seen how successfully he combats the 
statement so often put forth that instruction in vocal music is of no practical use to large 
numbers of children, because of their inability tosing. Hesays: 

“Music is taught in our best Schools and should be in all. In many instances it 


has taken its proper place as one of the regular studies. It is the testimony of 


multitudes of teachers, that music helps instead of hindering progress in other studies. It 
stimulates the mental faculties and exhilarates and recreates pupils when weary with study. 
Some branches are pursued largely for the mental discipline which they impart. No 
study that can be taken up so early, is a better discipline in rapid observation and think- 
ing ; none so early and easily develops the essential power of mental concentration. In 
singing by note, achild must fix his thoughts and think quickly and accurately. The habit 
of fixing the attention thus early formed, will aid in all other studies. There is abundant 
testimony that scholars progress more rapidly in the common branches, where singing is 
taught. Vocal music aids in graceful reading, by promoting better articulation, improving 
the voice and correcting hard and unpleasant tones. The influence in cultivating the 
sensibilities, improving the taste and developing the better feelings of our nature, amply 
compensate for the time required for this study. Its efficacy in School Government, 
making work a play, giving a systematic recreation—enjoyed the more because always in 
concert, and with the sympathy and stimulus of companionship—is admitted by the most 
successful teachers. ‘l'rouble in the School-room often comes from that restlessness, 
which proper intervals of singing would best relieve. Singing is a healthful, physical 
exercise. _ In Primary Schools, gymnastic exercises often accompany the singing. When 
children are trained to erectness of posture, and the right use of the vocal organs, 
speaking reading, singing are most invigorating exercises; expanding the chest, pro- 
moting deep breathing, quickening the circulation, and arousing both the physical and 
mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory organs, are the great scourge of this climate, 
and occasion more than one-fifth of our mortality. It is said that in New England and 
New York, more than forty-thousand die annually of diseases of the throat and lungs. 
The remarkable exemption of the German people, alike in Germany and America, from 
pulmonary disease, is attributed by eminent medical authority, largely to the universal 
habit of singing, in which they are trained from their earliest years, both at home and 
at school. Thus their lungs are expanded and invigorated. The broad chest is a national 
characteristic. There is a common but erroneous impression that only a favoured tew can 


Jearn music. How is it then’that every child in Germany is taught singing as regularly as 


reading? But facts may be found nearer home: In late examinations of all the Schools 
in New Haven, ‘only two hundred and forty-eight children out of over six-thousand were 
‘found unable to sing the scale, and one hundred and forty of these belonged to the prim- 
‘ary grades ; that is out of this multitude, only one hundred and eight above the primary 


grades ? could not sing. Superintendent Parish says: ‘A systematic course of train-_ 


‘ing the voices of the little ones in the primary rooms, has been commenced. Thus 
far the experiment has been a complete success. Children from five to eight years of age, 
readily sing the scale, singly and in concert, and read from the blackboard, notes on the 
staff by numerals and syllables with as little hesitation as they call the letter and 
words of their reading lessons.’ In the Hancock School of Boston, of about one thous- 


sand girls less than a dozen were unfitted from all causes for attaining to a fair degree of 
Success in singing. Gen. Eaton, the U.S. Commissioner of Education, and Governor 


English, when visiting the Schools in New Haven, expressed their surprise and gratifica- 
tion at hearing children in the primary Schools, sing at sight exercises marked on the 


_ blackboard by the teacher. ‘The exercises are placed on the blackboard in the presence 
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of the scholars, and they are required to sing them once through without the aid of 
teacher or instrument, and are marked accordingly.’ ” 

2. The report of the School Committee of Boston, of the present year, after explain- 
ing the system of instruction adopted, and noticing some of the happy effects of musical 
exercises in the Public Schools, remarks :— 

“The Primary School is, of all others, the place where instruction in music, if we 
would ever expect it to attain to anything like a satisfactory result, as a part of our Com- 
mon School instruction, ought to begin. The child of five or six years can easily be 
taught the first rudiments of music, and a few plain principles in the management of the 
voice, if early adopted, and carried up through the lower and intermediate classes ; espe- 
cially if to this were added some instruction in the art of correct vocalization, and the 
proper management of the registers, greater strength, a more resonant tone, purer intona- 
tion, exacter enunciation, precision, ease, fluency of delivery—everything that is improv- 
ing to the voice would finally result.” 
| 3. In an address, delivered before the National Teachers’ Association, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, an eminent teacher and authority says :— 


‘“‘ Music should enter into Common School education, because— 

“1st. It is an aid to other studies. 

“‘Ond. It assists the teacher in maintaining the discipline of the School. 

“3rd. It cultivates the esthetic nature of the child. 

“4th. It is valuable as a means of mental discipline. 

“Sth. It lays a favourable foundation for the more advanced culture of later life. 

“€th. It is a positive economy. 

“7th. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 

“8th. It prepares for participation in the church service.” 

And again :— 

“Through the medium of the music lesson the moral nature of the child may be 
powerfully cultivated. _ 

“Music meets the demands of that nature ; it infuses itself into his life ; it entwines 
itself about his heart, and becomes a law of his being. Hence, his songs may more directly 
and powerfully than other agency give tone and direction to his moral character ; they 
may be made the means of cultivating his nationality and patriotism ; they may promote 
a love of order, virtue, truth, temperance, and a hatred of their opposites; they may 
subserve his religious advancement, implanting lessons at once salutary and eternal.” 


20. FACILITIES FOR GIVING A PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


As I intimated last year, one of the felt wants in our system of Public and High 
Schools, has been facilities for giving boys instruction in matters relating to commercial 
and business transactions. That want has been supplied, and both in the High and 
Public School Law, provision has been made for giving pupils instruction in subjects re- 
lating to Commercial education. For years this subject has received attention in the Model 
School of Ontario, and boys have been thoroughly prepared in book-keeping and other 
kindred branches, so as to fit them at once for practical work in the counting-house and 
other departments of mercantile life. The result has been that boys trained there have 
been much sought after by merchants and others. In the Schools generally, beyond a — 
little theoretical book-keeping, no special attention has been hitherto paid to commercial 
subjects, but in the new programme of study prescribed for the Schools, pupils are re- 
quired : 

‘1. To be practically acquainted with Compound and Conjoined Proportion, and 
with Commercial Arithmetic, including Practice, Percentage, Insurance, Commission, 
Brokerage, Purchase and Sale of Stock, Custom House Business, Assessment of Taxes 
and Interest. 

2. To know the definition of the various account books used. To understand the 
relation between Dr. and Cr., and the difference between Single and Double Entry. 

“3. To know how to make original entries in the books used for this purpose, such 
as Invoice Book, Sales Book, Cash Book and Day Book. } 
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- 4, To be able to journalize any ordinary transaction, and to be familiar with the 
nature of the various accounts in the Ledger, and with the mode of conducting and closing 
them. 

“5. To be familiar with the forms of ordinary commercial paper, such as Promissory 
Notes, Drafts, Receipts for the payment of money, &c. 

“6. In the English Course for the High Schools, pupils are required to be acquainted 
with commercial forms and usages, and with practical Telegraphy.” 


III.—PROVIDING ADEQUATE SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


1. Since the passage of the School Act of 1871, very much attention has been given 
to the subject of School-house accommodation, and the expenditure in this direction during 
1871, 1872 and 1873, is largely in advance of any previous years. The extracts which I 
have given in Appendix B, from the reports of the County Inspectors, are full of interest 
on this subject. They show— 

(1.) The actual condition of the School-houses in the rural parts of the country. 

(2.) The laudable desire on the part of most of the trustees and ratepayers to remedy 

the lamentable state of things which has been pointed out to them. . 

(3.) The apathy, timidity, or penuriousness which influence the remainder to do 

nothing. 

2. Lue patch of the provision of the new law on this subject, as reported to the 
Inspectors, show, therefore, that one of the most valuable features of the School legislation 
of last year was that which provided for increased School-house accommodation. Think- 
ing that it would not be necessary to provide for the trustees and ratepayers to do what 
was an obvious duty in this respect, no provision was made in the comprehensive School 
Law of 1850 for this essential part of our School economy, nor was it even embodied in 
the School Law Amendment Act of 1860, which was designed to remedy certain proved 
defects in the law. Indeed, not until after twenty years’ experience had demonstrated 
the actual want of some general regulation relating to School-house accommodation being 
made, did the necessity for a clearly-defined regulation on the subject force itself on public 
attention. 

3. Although some opposition was made, at first, to this most desirable reform, yet 
on the whole, it has been hailed as a real boon by the vast majority of the Trustees. Never 
was there such singular unanimity on any one subject among the intelligent friends of our 
improved School system as on this. It has (when proper explanations have been given 
to the parties concerned) been regarded as a most enlightened step in advance. The pro- 
vision of the law has been framed, as we think all will admit, in the interests of humanity, 
cleanliness, order and decency. It is true that in many cases a thoughtless apathy or 
inattention alone had prevented anything from being done to improve the condition of 
the School premises ; but, in other cases, timidity on the part of the trustees, or the fear 
of taxation on the part of the ratepayers, had paralyzed local efforts; and from year to 
year nothing was done to put the School-house in even a reasonable state of repair. 
Hence the necessity for the interposition of some higher authority, in the shape of Statute 
Law, to rouse public attention to the subject, and.virtually to decide the question in 
favour of the health of the teacher and pupils and the advancement of the School. These 
were, really, the parties who had suffered so long from local apathy or selfishness, while 
they were powerless to effect any change for the better. 

4. Were it not vouched for, in Appendix B, by the written testimony of the Public 
School Inspectors, who have examined and reported to the Department upon the state of 
the School-houses and premises under their jurisdiction, it could scarcely be believed that 
trustees and parents would, in so many cases, have allowed their children to congregate, 
day after day, and year after year, in the miserable hovels which, up to two years ago, had 
existed as so-called School-houses in many parts of the Province. And yet so it was. 
Neither the ill-health of the teacher, nor the listless faces of the children, added to the 
warning of medical men, or the counsel of local superintendents, could, in many localities, 
rouse trustees or ratepayers from their apathy. ‘Their fathers, or other relations, or 
friends, had gone to the School, and it was good enough for them.” ‘This, or some equally 
valueless excuse, was too often their reply, and hence nothing was done, or would be 
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attempted. Not even, in many cases, would the spirited example of their neighbours 
in other localities influence them ; and often, in inverse ratio to the wealth of the neigh- 
bourhood, would the spirit of selfish economy prevail, and even be defended on the plea 
of poverty ! 

5. It is true that many people had no definite idea as to what was actually required 
to be done, in order to provide what was really necessary to put their School-house and 
premises in a proper and efficient state. Such people would say, “ Tell us what we should 
do, and we will cheerfully do it.” ‘We know that our children and the teachers are 
sufferers, and that they are not in such a School-house as we should like them to be in. 
But we do not know the proper size to build the School-house, the space for air we should 
leave, or the best way to ventilate the building or premises. Ifthe law or regulations 
would lay down some definite general rules on the subject, we should be glad to follow 
them, but we do not like to spend money on a new School-house, and then find that’ we 
were all wrong in our calculations on the subject.” Such excuses as these were often 
urged, and they were reasonable in some cases. ‘Trustees, too, would say, when pressed 
to do something to better the condition of the School-house: “‘ We would gladly do so, 
but the ratepayers object to the expense, and we do not like to fall out with our neigh- 
bours. If you say that we must do it, we will tndertake it, for then the responsibility 
will be on you, and we shall do no more than our duty in complying with the law.” 
Some trustees have felt so strongly the necessity of improving the condition of their 
School premises, and yet have lacked the moral, and even the legal, courage to do their 
duty, independently of this pressure, that they have privately intimated their desire to the 
Inspector that he would enforce the law in this matter in their School Section. 

6. It affords me real pleasure to say that, in carrying out the law and regulations on 
this subject, the Inspectors generally have displayed great judgment and tact. They have 
even taken unusual pains to enlist the sympathies and best feelings of trustees and rate- 
payers in favour of this much-needed reform. They have answered objections, smoothed 


difficulties, removed prejudices, met misrepresentations by full information and explana- 


tion, and have done everything in their power to introduce, as I have suggested to them, 
a gradual change for the better in the condition of the School-house, the out-buildings, 


fences and premises generally. 


1. PRIZES FOR PLANS OF SCHOOL-SITES AND SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


With a view to encourage as well as develop a taste and talent for improved 
School-house accommodation, and to enlist the energies and skill of the local School 
authorities in this good work, I decided to issue a circular offering prizes for the best plans 
of Sites and School-houses. This I was enabled to do out of a small sum placed in the 
Estimates for that purpose. In this way I have sought to give a further illustration of a 
principle which I have always held; and which has always characterized the administra- 
tion of our School system from the beginning. This principle is, that the Department 
should seek rather to aid the people to help as well as educate themselves through them- 
selves, than to take the matter out of their hands, or compel them to do what was obvi- 
ously their duty todo. During the coming year (1874), I hope to be able to have con- 
structed from these plans and other sources a series of plans for adoption by the School 


Trustees. 
2. WHat Was DONE ELSEWHERE IN 1872. 


Before referring to the provisions of the Law and Regulations in force in Ontario 
in regard to School-house accommodation, I think it will be interesting and instructive tu 
take a glance at what is done elsewhere in the direction of building and repairing School- 
houses. I take the example of some of the American States as their system of education 
and modes of proceeding are similar to our own. The result discloses the painful fact that 
although the expenditure in 1872 for School-sites and the building and repairs of School- 
houses in Ontario was nearly $560,436, or about $235,449 more than in 1871} yet the 
average expenditure per School was very much below that of the various American States 
which have reported the facts on the subject which I have given in the table below. Thus : 
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In Ontario for 4,700 Schools the expenditure was $560,436 
«Massachusetts, for every 4,700 + “1,903,500 


“« New Jersey, , iy «1,870,600 
“* Connecticut, 4 “ “« 1,569,800 
“ Pennsylvania, ‘ By “846,000 
“¢ Michigan, vb 799,000 
“Ohi “ & 6157700 
io, &< ‘ 5, | 
“ Towa, — “ “ «658,000 
codiiad WAG 803) Es st ef 625,100 


Thus we see that the ordinary expenditure of the least generous of these States 
for School-sites, buildings and repairs—and some of those States much younger than our 
Province—-is much greater than that of the extraordinary expenditure of last year in 
Ontario ; while Connecticut spent nearly three times and New Jersey and Massachusetts 
nearly four times as much per School during 1872 as did Ontario. 


3. ACTUAL EXPENDITURE FOR SITES, BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


1. Among the most eminent educators, it has been generally held that the public 
expenditure for education was a good national investment, and one which always paid a 
high rate of interest to the State. Investment in real estate for School-sites and buildings 
is among the most valuable which can be made. It is always available and tangible and 
capable of being readily converted into money. Our own expenditure for sites, buildings 
and repairs of School-houses last year was $560,436, or upwards of $230,000 more than 
the sum expended for a like purpose in 1871. The expenditure of some of the leading 
States in the adjoining Republic for the same objects was as follows :— 


State. Date of Report. Expenditure. No. of School Sections, 
Pennsylvania....... REO. nice Oe, OOE, bk) y ladeavecssaech GLO. GOO 
Massachusetts ..... LOU pikcdee anne? DODO SEE ties c natant 5,076 
ING Wit y OFK..0 ves does EV O0 Oa os Bivaees a3: BDO 4 UO Re ccc Seas con 11,350 
RO hae dco ss Sik OURLA Detioke wate sn o> Tid OD eit hice ee ie beh 
PU ei Soctoms oaks snp Geet esis s.. Vale ay ae gee 11,396 
LOS A ae C/G UEC? Sea POS G SiGe iene vata. 7,829 
Michivanit cc. 0): LEO MMe ne cas SO AE Aaaneeseesl 5,008 
New Jersey......... PO a etait 5 SESE REO high SNe teat 1,501 
Connecticut. AUST antec ea DOOD Beit, 1235000) se> ele O44 
Provinee of Ontario 1872 . ...0c0s-<s/. DOO OLN eles aus 4,707 


2. In the State of New York the expenditure for School-sites and houses has been 
nearly ten millions of dollars, during. the last jive years, or nearly two millions of dollars 
per year | 
‘ 3. In the State of Connecticut, the Secretary of the State Board of Education says: 
“The greater attendance consequent on the organization of Free Schools, and the growing 
interest of the people in education, have prompted the building or enlargement of many 
School-houses. During the last four years, $1,688,563.46 have been expended in building 
and repairing School-houses, while the amount for the fifteen previous years was, $1,074, 
352,82. Among the superior houses erected last year may be named one at South Man- 
chester (built solely at the expense of the Cheney Brothers), the High School at Daniel- 
sonville, and the,Charter Oak School, in Hartford. Nowhere in the world can there be 
found a School-house for the children of operatives surpassing the Charter Oak. The new 
Morgan school edifice at Clinton was dedicated in December last. The building and 
ground cost $60,000. There is an endowment fund of $50,000. The whole is the gift 
of Charles Morgan, of New York, who also provided a liberal supply of maps, charts, 
apparatus, and reference books. No town of its size in Connecticut can show a School so 
well provided in this respect.” 

4. In the State of Indiana, the Hon. Mr. Hopkins, State Superintendent, says :—‘‘ Two 
provisions have been made by the Legislature for the erection of School-houses. The first 
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authorizes the School trustees of the townships, incorporated towns, and cities to levy a 
special tax in their respective corporations, not exceeding 25 cents on each $100 of tax- 
able property, and 50 cents on each poll, in any year. The second authorizes the trustees 
of incorporated towns, and the city councils of incorporated cities, to issue bonds to the 
extent of $30,000. Under the operations of these two provisions of the law, School- 
houses have sprung up in all parts of the State. The stone, brick and frame houses are 
gradually increasing both in number and value. Within eight years the rate of increase 
of the number of brick houses has been 99 per cent. ; of frame, 31 per cent. ; of stone, 
35 per cent. ; while log houses have decreased 51 per cent. The whole number of School- 
houses has increased 23 per cent. in eight years, and the value of School property has 
increased 140 per cent. in the same time. The average cost of the school-houses built in 
1871, was $1,429 ; but in some of the larger cities buildings were erected at a cost of 
from $30,000 to $60,000 each. 

5. In the State of Pennsylvania, the Hon. M. Wickersham, State Superintendent, 
says :—‘‘ The vast and steady increase in the money appropriated to building School-houses 
in the past five years, has been truly wonderful.” 


4, VALUATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSE PROPERTY. 


The following statistics of the value of School-houses,* &c., will be interesting :— 


Valuation of School No. of School 

Name. Date of Report. Property. Sections. 
New ‘Yorks... Iho’ Mame pes cette Pee $2354.68,266) 0) ssnnsnadobar Legian 
Thingis) sieve deeb: VE Bind dh i aot GROSS LOM Dr ake 3 Piste GL 3OG 
Pennsylvania cual O7 Vinge qhipcete. 2 LD BOTS SAA aoe oa 15,700 
Massachusetts is.) AL&TL i dise ns sega Ok te Ae amo 2 5,076 
ATLA esac ns Roy fl Uo vigd balan Oe, LS BLS es 13,951 
Indiana: oun 1 yh ata: DO LOO PRO ipa net colt ehiy 9,100 
Towa sn.2 si. eh whe LETS Ske voan gente SM EGY Hs 19 Wee en abe cd eae 
New Jersey....... I Kou: Bape oe aare era 4 9AG QUBK eunerecus of 1,390 
MASSOUTAN's Jesk'foieiis LOCO ai os Bee tees (ing LIE vel enon ha pun ge 
Wisconsin......... MSF thas, coat lk /BSeD Die e mene Moe 5,031 
Marie yuciticnw ac aL Bly Metran daleate AASB OOO ods does downed 4 GOOD 
Minnesotassscicninc LB Tdaaeies key cs LBS 2 Ties oe se cea 2,625 


5. CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSES IN SOME AMERICAN STATES. 


Only in a few of the States do the authorities report the condition of the School-houses. 
The following facts are, however, instructive :— 


LECCE YE RET aa pe 1,772 School-houses are reported in “ bad condition.” 
Pennsylvania... 1,517 y ep “unfit for school purposes.” 
Vermont... ..... ie . “ ditto. 

New Hampshire 385 rd i ditto. 


6. PROVISION OF THE ONTARIO LAW ON SCHOOI-HOUSE ACCOMMODATION. 


1. The new School Act very properly declared that Trustees ‘“ shall provide adequate 
accommodation for all the children of School age [7.¢., between the ages of five and twenty 
one years, resident] in their School division” (¢.¢., School section, city, town, or village). 
[It also provides that “no School section shall be formed which shall contain less than 
fifty resident children, between the ages of 5 and 16 years, unless the area of such section 
shall contain more than four square miles.”| These “accommodations,” to be adequate, | 
should include (as prescribed by the special regulations)— 


* In the Report of the State Superintendent of Connecticut for the year 1871, it is stated: ‘‘ During the 
last four years, $1,688,563 have been expended for building and repairing School-houses, while the amount 
for the fifteen previous years was $1,074,352.” 
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(1.) A site of an acre in extent, but not less than half an acre.* | 

(2.) A School-house (with separate rooms, where the number of pupils exceeds fifty), 
the walls of which shall not be less than ten feet high in the clear, and which shall not 
contain less than nine square feet on the floor for each child in attendance, so as to allow 
an area in each room, for at least one hundred cubic feet of air for each child.t It shall 
also be sufficiently warmed and ventilated, and the premises properly drained. 

(3.) A sufficient fence or paling round the School premises. | 

(4.) A play-ground, or other satisfactory provision for physical exercise, within the 
fences, and off the road. . 

(5.) A well, or other means of procuring water for the School. 

(6.) Proper and separate offices for both sexes, at some little distance from the School- 
house, and suitably enélosed. 

(7.) Suitable School furniture and apparatus, viz.: desks, seats, blackboards, maps, 
library, presses and books, etc., necessary for the efficient conduct of the School. ~~ 

2. In his official visitations to the Schools, the Inspector is required to inquire into 
the tenure of the property ; the materials, dimensions, and plan of the building; its con- 
dition ; when erected ; with what funds built ; how lighted, warmed, and ventilated; if 
any class-rooms are provided for the separate instruction of part of the children ; if there 
is a lobby, or closet, for hats, cloaks, bonnets, book presses, &c. ; how the desks and seats 
are airanged and constructed ; what arrangements for the teacher ; what play-ground is 
provided ; what gymnastic apparatus (if any); whether there be a well, and proper con- 
veniences for private purposes ; and if the premises are fenced or open on the street or 
road ; if shade trees and any shrubs or flowers are planted. 

3. In his enquiries into these matters, the Inspector is especially directed to see 
whether the Law and Regulations have been complied with in regard to the following 
matters (should he discover remissness in any of them, he is directed to call the atten- 
tion of the trustees to it, before withholding the School Fund from the section, with a view 
to its remedy before his next half-yearly visit) :— 

(1.) Size of Section.—As to the size of the School Section, as prescribed by the fifteenth 
section of the Schoul Law of 1871. 

(2.) School Accommodation.—Whether the trustees have provided “ adequate accommo- 
dation for all children of school age |1.e., between the ages of five and twenty-one years, resident} 
in their school division,” [i.e., school section, city, town, or village] as required by the sec- 
tion of the School Act of 1871. 

(3.) Space for air.— Whether the required space of nine square feet for each pupil, 
and the average space of one hundred cubic feet of air for each child have been allowed 
in the construction of the School-house and its class-rooms.} ; 
| (4.) Well: Proper Conventences.—W hether a well or other means of procuring water 

is provided ; also, whether there are proper conveniences for private purposes of both 
sexes on the premises. 

4. The trustees having made such provision relative to the School-house and its ap- 
pendages, as are required by the fourth clause of the twenty-seventh section, and the seventh 
clause of the seventy-ninth section of the Consolidated School Act, and as provided in re- 
gulation 9 of the ‘ Duties of Trustees,” itis made by the Regulations the duty of the 
Master to give strict attention to the proper ventilation and temperature, as well as to 
the cleanliness of the School-house ; he shall also prescribe such rules for the use of the 
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* Size of School Grounds.-—The School grounds, whenever practicable, should in the rural sections, em- 
brace an acre in extent, and not less than half an acre, so as to allow the School-house to be set well back 
from the road, and furnish play-grounds within the fences. A convenient form for School grounds will be 
found to be an area of ten rods front by sixteen rods deep, with the School-house set back four or six rods 
from the road. The grounds should be strongly fenced, the yards and outhouses in the rear of the School- 
house being invariably separated by a high and tight board fence ; the front grounds being planted with shade 
trees and shrubs. For a small School, an area of eight rods front by ten rods deep may be sufficient, the School- 
house being set back four rods from the front. : ; P 

+ Thus, for instance, a room for fifty children would require space for 5,000 cubic feet of air. This would 
be equal to a cube of the following dimensions in feet, viz: 25 x 20 x 10, which is equivalent to a room 25 
feet long by 20 wide and 10 feet high. j 

Nors.—Temperature—In winter the temperature during the first school hour in the forenoon or after- 
noon sheuld not exceed 70°, or 60° during the rest of the day. , ; 

+ In regard to this important subject of Sckool Ventilation and Hygiene, ee section 10. 
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yard and outbuildings connected with the School-house, as will insure their being kept 
in a neat and proper condition ; and he shall be held responsible for any want of cleanli- 
ness about the premises. He is also required to see that the yards, sheds, privies, and 
other out-buildings are kept in order, and that the School-house and premises are locked 
at all proper times ; and that all deposits of sweepings, trom rooms or yards, are removed 
from the premises. 


7. CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


1. In a recent edition of the School Laws of Michigan, it is truly stated that “the 
essential characteristics of a good School-house are, 1st, a sufficient amount of space to 
accommodate the School and its classes ; 2nd, a convenient distribution of room in halls 
and School-rooms to allow free movement of the classes and of the entire School, without 
crowding or confusion ; 3rd, an arrangement of lights, such as will throw an equal and 
sufficient illumination throughout the room; and 4th, adequate provisions for warming 
and ventilating the rooms. To these may be added as desirable features, ample and plea- 
sant School grounds, good walks and out-houses. 

2. “A great mistake has been made in some School-houses, by seating them in such 
a way as to have all the pupils in the room face the windows. Such an arrangement 
cannot be otherwise than injurious to the eyes of the pupils, as the strong light is 
constantly shining into them. Pupils should always be seated with their backs to the 
windows. There should be no windows in front of them.” The seats should face 
northwards. ; 


8. HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN AND SANITARY CONDITION OF ScHOOL HOUSES. 


From the Report for 1872 of the United States Commissioner of Education, we take 
the following interesting remarks on this subject : 

1. “The effects of healthy training on the growing mind and body of the youth, and — 
the influence of school life in preventing, correcting, or producing disease, are subjects so 
vital to the public welfare, that every teacher should be awake to the importance of under- 
standing them. 

“The United States census of 1870 reported the following number of children who 
died in that year, at the ages mentioned :— 


Between 1 and 4 years old, 203,213 
& NS “6 “96,329 
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“So that the total mortality of the population below 25 years of age was 291,764, and 
the mortality of those who are fit subjects for elementary, secondary and superior instrue- 
tion, between 5 and 24 years of age, was 88,551. But the mortality is only an indication 
of the amount of disease prevalent ; and the diseases incurred during school life, or aggra- 
vated by it, prepare many victims for lingering illness in later life, and contribute largely 
to the mortality of the adult population. Beside this, many troublesome com- 
plaints, not of perceptibly fatal character, are often contracted in School. It has been 
discovered, for instance, that cases of myopy, or short-sight, increase in frequency and in 
degree as the course of instruction carries children from elementary up to secondary Schools 
and youth from academies to colleges and professional studies. 

2. “ Fatal effects and their causes.—Headache, bleeding at the nose, diseases of the eye 
and the spine, dyspepsia, affection of the bronchial tubes and lungs, exanthematous fevers, 
diphtheria, and many other complaints, have been undoubtedly induced or aggravated by 
the collection of numerous children in School under unfavourable conditions as to venti- 
lation, light, heat, cleanliness, exercise, and habits of study. School furniture is respons- 
ible for much curvature of the spine. Bad print, bad light, and bad position of the head 
while studying, continually cause distortion of the eye, and resultant trouble.” 
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9. NECESSITY OF PUBLIC SANITARY MEASURES IN THE SCHOOLS. 


School management, proper in kind and degree, good buildiugs, scientifically con- 
structed furniture, and clearly printed text-books, will obviate much of this trouble. The 
enlightened interest and co-operation of the medical profession are also much needed, and 
their advice should be sought and followed by all interested in the health of Schools. But 
we must finally go behind all Schools, and, prior to the entrance of children upon instruc- 
tion, see that the infant offspring of the poor in all crowded centres of population is put in 
proper conditions of health, and is supplied with pure air, wholesome food, sufficient 
clothing and lodging. The awful mortality of children before school age points to the still 
more dreadful amount of disease. Beside the 203,000 children which the census reports 
as dead between one‘and four years of age, countless thousands of little sufferers pined in 
dark rooms, wasted their young life in exhausting diseases, and lived on innutritious food. 


10. EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRIES IN REGARD TO SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


The following correspondence with the Education Department will show what is 
done elsewhere on this most important but most neglected subject of School Hygiene. 

Dr. Carpenter, of Montreal, in enclosing a circular to Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, from the Massachusetts State Board of Health, says: “ My excellent friend, Dr. 
Winsor wishes to collect the experiences of Canadians as well as of hisown countrymen on 
School Hygiene ; and I promised to direct a few circulars to leading gentlemen. Prin- 
cipal Dawson, of McGill College, gave me your name to represent Ontario. Will you 
kindly answer as many of these questions as you can ; and give any other information at 
your command ; and add to it the opinions of any physician or educationist you think 
valuable.” 14 

His note, with the accompanying circular, has been referred to Dr. Sangster, a phy- 
siclan as well as an experienced educationist. He returned the following reply :— 

‘“‘T append hereto brief replies to the questions in the circular I received from you 
this morning. The whole subject covered by the inquiries is one of such importance, and 
one upon which I feel so deeply, that I regret that my engagements in conducting Tea- 
chers’ Institutes prevent my entering upon the subject as fully as I would like to do, had 
I more time at my disposal. , 

Question 1. Is one sex more liahle than the other to suffer in health from attendance on 
School ? | 

I am of opinion that up to the age of puberty the sexes are about equally liable to 
suffer in health from attendance at School. 

“ Question. 2. Does the advent of puberty increase their liability ? 

“'The advent of puberty does, I believe, materially increase this liability on the part 
of girls ; but its effects are, comparatively speaking, but little observable on the part of 
bovs. It cannot be doubted by any intelligent physician, at least, that very many of 
the distressing ills that afflict American women, more especially in cities and towns, may 
be traced to the pernicious habit of compelling girls at or about the age of puberty to as-_ 
cend and descend long flights of stairs in passing to and from recitation. This evil which 
is observable in all Public Schools, held in buildings three or four stories in height, is 
particularly noticeable in city and town High Schools where the mode of organization as- 
signs certain subjects to each teacher, instead of placing each grade in charge of an in- 
structor. Canadian School-houses being seldom or never more than two stories high, we 
consequently, in great measure, avoid the injurious effects referred to. 

“ Question 3.—Is the injury most apt to fall on the osseous, respiratory, digestive or nervous 
system ? 

“In very early childhood when the nervous centres are highly vascular, and the bones 
are more or less plastic, these parts of the organism are peculiarly subject to’ in- 
‘juries arising from over excitement and abnormal positions incident to attendance at 
School. At puberty the vital energies are mainly directed to the development of the in- 
dividual, One consequence of the rapid growth incident to this period is, that thepu- 
pils’ muscular system, unless it be hardened by constant exercise, becomes relaxed, and 
should conservative measures not be employed, roundness of shoulders, curvature of 


spine, are apt to supervene. Another consequence of the unusual activity of system at 


this epoch, is seen in the greater lability which then manifests itself on the part of the 


nerve centres to respond to morbid impressions, to receive, as it were, an unnatural twist 
or bias, and to form, what, for want of a better term, I may call nervous habitudes of an 
unhealthy character. Many years’ experience has satisfied me that the initiation or con- 
firmation of the epileptic habit peculiar to puberty, as well as Hysteria, Chorea, Chloro- 
sis, and other disorders, proceed in no small measure from the unhappy School misman- 
agement of youth at or about the age of puberty. This no doubt arises from the fact that 
increased excitability of the nervous system is invariably associated with increased acti- 
vity of the general organism, so that the nerve centres which could easily have resisted 
the strain of study and worry under ordinary circumstances, give way when this is added 
to the exhaustive demands made on behalf of physical development. It will be observed 
that I am of opinion that the osseous and nervous systems are more directly liable to in- 
jury in early School days, and at or about the time of puberty. The respiratory and di- 
gestive systems of course suffer indirectly in consequence of the evils referred to ; and in 
proportion as the physical circumstances of the School are faulty, these functions suffer 
directly, but not more it is thought, after puberty, than before.” 

* Question 4.—Does the eyesight often suffer ? | 

“The eyesight does unquestionably often suffer. It is weakened by cross-lights in 
badly constructed rooms: by the effort to read the small type used in printing our School 
books ; by the dead whiteness of the paper used in text books, and still more by the 
glazed whiteness of that used for copy and note books; by the amount of light thrown 
by glare and reflection into the eye when the pupil is permitted to study or write either 
by day or night, with the light directly fronting him. Then also shortness of sight may 
not unfrequently be traced to the carelessness of teachers in permitting their pupils to 
read or study with the book so near the eye as to shorten or reduce the limit of distinct 
vision, and thus develop the habit of shortsightedness. 

“ Question 5.—What opinion does your experience lead you to entertain in regard to study 
out of School, in addition to ordinary School attendance ? 

“In graded Schools where the time of actual attendance is chiefly spent in teaching,. 
t. ¢. not merely hearing recitations and supervising study, no evil is likely to arise with 
children over ten years of age, by requiring one or two hours home study.. In Schools 
where a part of the day is devoted to School study, 7. ¢. the preparation of lessons under 
strict superintendence, it may be questioned whether it is necessary or judicious to require 
any home study. With children under ten years of age, the custom of assigning lessons 
for home work is more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

“ Question 6.—Is a single long session different in sts hygienic influence from two short ses~ 
sion ? 

‘‘T'wo short sessions of say 24 or 3 hours each, separated by a recess of one or two 
hours for dinner, amusement and exercise, are, in my opinion, greatly preferable in a hy- 
gienic point of view, to a single long session of 5 or 6 hours. Even the short sessions re- 
ferred to should be broken by an intermission of 10 or 15 minutes. While long School 
sessions are, as arule, to be deprecated, it would be well that the teachers should possess 
discretionary power within certain restrictions, to run the morning session into the after- 
noon on wet and stormy days. This would afford the means of preventing the physical 
discomfort and injury arising from exposure to the weather, in going home to dinner and 
returning, and the evils consequent to sitting in wet or damp clothing during the after- 
noon session. 

* Question 7.—Do your observation and experience enable you to separate the hygienic influ- 
ence from that of emulation, anxiety about work (say of work from “worry” ), also from the 
influence of confinement, bad air, ke. ? 

“Study is not necessarily associated with worry, emulation, confinement, bad air, &e., 
and cannot per se be regarded as being in any essential degree inimical to health. Plenty 
of hard mental work is not incompatible with the highest perfection of functional integ- 
rity and regularity of the physical being. In childhood as well as in adult life, provided 
plenty of bodily exercise and good sound refreshing sleep are secured, even severe men- 
tal labour cannot be regarded as prejudicial. Sleep and exercise are the safety valves of 
the hard-worked brain. A boy who sleeps soundly for eight or nine hours each night, 
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and who takes three or four hours’ vigorous exercise at ball, cricket, skating or other out- 
door amusement or labour every day, is not likely to suffer from any mental strain, from 
any ordinary or even extraordinary amount of study. Perhaps one great reason why 
girls are more liable to suffer than boys from attendance at School, arises from the lack of 
plenty of vigorous physical exercise. Of course when unhealthy emulation and rivalry, 
and over-anxiety and worry are suffered to exert their disturbing and depressing influen- 
ces, to curtail the time devoted to exercise, and render the sleep unrefreshing, the effect 
of continued mental application is certain to be injurious. The evils arising from con- 
finement and bad air, and other defective physical conditions of Schools are quite distinct 
from those arising from over-study and over-excitement. Such conditions would exert a 
baneful influence upon those concerned even though all attempts at study or teaching were 
abandoned. Still it is possible that in a School-room where ventilation is neglected, men- 
tal or nervous injury may result from the constant effort to whip up or stimulate the flag- 
ging energies of a brain partially paralyzed or narcotized by the non-depurated blood cir- 
culating through it. 

“ Question 8.—LIs the occupation of School-going worse hygienically than other occupations in 
which children would engage if not at School. 

“Tn a properly ventilated School, pleasantly located, not overcrowded, and under 
judicious management as to mechanical arrangement, modes of discipline and govern: 
ment, course and methods of instruction, &c., it is believed that School-going is not only 
not worse hygienically than other occupations in which children engage, but that it ought 
to be less inimical to health and physical well-being than most. Very much, however, 
in this connection depends upon the teacher. If he is a master-workman, of sound judg- 
ment and discretion, acquainted with the principles of his craft, and especially with the 
laws of mental and physical hygiene, in a properly located, well-constructed, justly organ- 
ized School, the danger of evils arising from School attendance and study is so slight 
that it may be disregarded. 

“ Question 9.—Have you any opinion based on observation of the so called ‘half time system ? 

“‘T have had but little experience in the so called ‘half-time system,’ and J am not 
therefore in a position to offer any decided opinion. I am, however, firmly convinced that 
seven in place of five should be the minimum School age, and that up to nine years of 
age, pupils ought not to spend more than three, or at most four hours per day in School. 

“ Question 10.—How can our Schools be modified to improve ther hygienic influence ? 

“The time at my command is so short that I can hardly venture to touch the answer 
to this question. I have incidentally answered it in part in what I have already written. 
In addition to what has already been said I may state my opinion: 

“(a) That the tasks assigned to pupils bothfor home preparation and School work are 
commonly too long and too indefinite ; the child is not taught how to set about their pre- 
paration, and his crude and misdirected efforts result in physical and mental exhaustion, 
without being productive of success, except perhaps in the very unsatisfactory direction of 
committing words to memory. We want in our Schools less setting of tasks and hearing 
of recitations and more teaching ; less pouring in and more drawing out ; less surfeit of 
memory and more development of faculty. 

“(b) The discipline of our Schools, the system of rewards and punishments, the ar- 
rangement of School work and alternation of School studies ; length of recitations, &c., 
are In many respects organically faulty in the extreme. We can perhaps only hope to 
secure real improvement here by judicious Normal School training and Institute Lectures. 

“(c) The physical conditions of our Schools are still lamentably defective in many res- 
pects. Systems of ventilation, which read well on paper, are found to be in practice 
worthless. Both here and in the modes of heating Schools there is room for indefinite 
improvement. The admission of light, the toning of paper for use in School books, 
the arrangements for cleanliness both of School and out-houses ; the moral government and 
oversight of children in the play-ground and offices ; the construction and arrangement of 
School furniture. No prescribed positions while sitting or standing ; the locality of the 
School and nature of its surroundings, the whole subject of School amusements, &c., are 
among the more obvious circumstances in regard to our Schools, which demand much more 
attention than they have heretofore received. 

. “JoHN H. Sangster, M.D.” 
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The Michigan State Superintendent remarks: ‘“ Ventilation becomes easy as soon 
-as it is known that it is embraced in these two essential operations, viz’: Ist, to supply 
fresh air ; 2nd, to expel foul air. It is evident that fresh air cannot be crowded into a 
‘room unless the foul air is crowded out, and it will not go out unless fresh air comes in 
to fill its place. It is useless to open ventilating flues, as I have seen in some of our 
School-houses, for the egress of bad air, while there is no provision for drawing in a 
supply of fresh air. If the flues worked at all, it would be simply to empty the room of 
_all air—an impossibility.”* 

Switzerland.—Dr. Breiting, of Basle, has examined the air of the School-rooms of 
that city. From the result of this esxamination we select one, taken in a room measuring 
251-61 cubic metres (2,921°88 cubic feet, equal to a room twenty-four feet long, fifteen 
feet wide, and eight feet high), having 10°54 square metres (115-77 square feet) of win- 
.dows and doors, and containing, on the day of examination, fifty-four children. 
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In Hamburg.—Following the example of Switzerland, experiments have been made 
to ascertain the amount of carbonic acid gas contained in School-rooms. The maximum 
was found to be about 5 per cent., which is altogether too much. As the pure air of the 
atmosphere only contains ‘0004 per cent., and as 1 per cent, is really injurious to health, 
endeavours are being made to remedy this evil by a better system of ventilation. 

Saxony.—At the sixth annual meeting of the Saxon Medical Society, held at Dres- 
den in November, 1871, a resolution was moved to petition the Government to place all 
the Schools under medical supervision; but as Dr. Hiibel declared, in the name of the 
Ministry, that, by the new School Law, all School-houses would be placed under medical 
supervision, and that the District Physicians were to become members of the regular con- 
ferences of District School Inspectors, the motion was taken back. It was resolved to peti- 
tion the Ministry to introduce instruction in hygiene, at least in all the higher Schools ; 
and this petition will in all probability be granted. All teachers have to keep a regular 
account of the vaccination of their scholars. According to the accounts sent to the Ministry, 
46,884 children, out of 51,980 who entered School during the year had been vaccinated. 
Of those that had not been vaccinated 36-6 per cent. were attacked by the small-pox, while 
of those that had been vaccinated only 1-2 per cent. had the disease. 

Wurtemburg.—The Ministry has published a decree, giving special sanitary regula- 
tions for Schools. Each School must have a play-ground and gymnastic apparatus, and 
separate rooms for the two sexes ; the length of the School-rooms must not exceed 12 
metres, and the height must be at least 3-4 metres. Great care is recommended as to the 
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* Norge -The pure atmosphere contains °0004 carbonic acid gas, and more than 1 per cent. of carbonie 
acid gas is generally considered detrimental to health. 

} In the report of the N. Y. Teacher’s Association, held at Albany, in July, 1872, the following passage 
occurs :— 

** The death of at least two of these faithful teachers leaves a lesson that ought to be heeded by every 
parent and teacher. The death of both is traced directly to improper heating wnd ventilation in rooms in which 
they were called to teach. We believe this to be the most fruitful source of disease or death among our teachers, 
and we might add, among the children and youth of our land.” 
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paint used for walls and furniture, that it does not contain any poisonous matter. Earthen- 
ware stoves are recommended in preference to iron stoves. In every School there is to be 
a separate room for the teacher, and in larger Schools a room for scientific collections. 
Every School-room must have a wash-bowl and towel, and a cloak-room. Rooms, stair- 
cases and entries must be swept daily, and scoured at least four times a year ; there must 
be good light and ventilation ; and the temperature of the School-room is never to be less: 
than about 62 degrees. If in summer the thermometer shows 77 degrees in the shade 
during the forenoon, there is to be no School in the afternoon. The scholars should be 
afforded an opportunity of changing their position by letting them sit and stand alter- 
nately. Lhe means of punishing is to be a thin switch, which must have the prescribed 
length of half a metre. 

Great Britain—The School-premises must be healthy, well lighted, drained and. 
ventilated, properly furnished, supplied with suitable offices, and contain in the principal 
School-room at least eighty cubic feet of internal space, and in the School-room and class- 
rooms, at least eight square feet of area for each child in average attendance. 

Basle.—A special committee was appointed during the year to examine the sanitary 
condition of the Schools. The result of its investigation was published, and treats of 
the School-benches, size of the School-rooms, lighting, ventilating and heating. The com- 
mittee condemned the use of iron stoves and recommended heating by warm water. 


11. PROCEEDINGS IN OTHER COUNTRIES IN REGARD TO SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION, 


1. In England, “ The (Parliamentary) Grant is withheld altogether, if the School be- 
not in a building certified by the Inspector, to be healthy, properly lighted, drained and 
ventilated, supplied with offices, and containing in the principal School-room at least 80° 
cubical feet of internal area per each child in average attendance.” | 

2. Nova Scotia.—In Section 29 of the New School Act for Nova Scotia (many details: 
of which are copied from our Acts) passed in May, 1871, the following are the provisions, 
in regard to School Accommodation. They are even more comprehensive and minute: 
than ours :— 


“The School accommodation to be provided by the district (School section) shall, as- 
far as possible, be in accordance with the following arrangements :— 

“ For a district having fifty pupils or under, a house with comfortable sittings, with 
one teacher. 

“For a district having from fifty to eighty pupils, a house with comfortable sittings 
and a good class-room, with one teacher and an assistant. 

“For a district having from eighty to one hundred pupils, a house with comfortable 
sittings and two good class rooms, with one teacher and two assistants, or a house having 
two apartments, one for an elementary, and one for an advanced department, with two 
teachers : or if one commodious building cannot be secured, two houses may be provided 
in different parts of the district, with a teacher in each, one being devoted to the younger 
children, and the other to the more advanced. | 

“ For a district having from one hundred to one hundred and fifty pupils, a house 
with two adequate apartments, one for an elementary and one for an advanced depart- 
ment, and a good class-room accessible to both ; with two teachers, and, if necessary, an 
assistant ; or, if the district be long and narrow, three houses may be provided, two for 
elementary departments and one for an advanced department, the former being located 
towards the extremities of the district and the latter at or near the centre. 

‘“‘ For a district having from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pupils, a house 
with three apartments, one for an elementary, one for an advanced, and one for a High’ 
School, and at least one good class-rroom common to the two latter, with three teachers, 
and, if necessary, an assistant ; or if necessary, Schools may be provided for the different 
departments in different parts of the district. : 

“ And generally, for any district having two hundred pupils and upwards, a house 
or houses with sufficient accommodation for different grades of elementary and advanced 
Schools, so that in districts having six hundred pupils and upwards, the ratio of pupils in. 
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the elementary, advanced, and High School departments, shall be respectively about 
eight, three, and one.” 

In Nova Scotia, the Board of School Examiners appointed for each district by the 
Governor in Council is authorized by law, ‘“‘To declare upon the Inspector’s report, or 
upon other reliable information, the School-house, or houses or buildings used as such, 
unfit for School purposes, and shall forward such declaration to the trustees of the section 
and the Board shall thereafter withhold all Provincial aid from any such section, if 
measures are not adopted whereby a suitable house or houses may be provided, according 
to the ability of the section.” From the Regulations of the Council of Public Instruction 
on this subject, we make the following extracts :—“As to the size and commodiousness 
of the building, provision should be made for one-quarter of the population of the section ; 
and whatever that number may be, the School-house should be of such capacity as to 
furnish to each scholar at least 150 cubic feet of pure atmospheric air, or seven square 
feet of superficial area, with ceiling running from 13 to 16 feet in height. 

“ Adding 2 feet 9 inches to the length for every additional row of desks. Where 
the number of scholars amounts to upwards of fifty, there should be a class-room attached. 

“Plans of School-houses have been issued by the Council of Public Instruction, and 
the requirements of the Act are so explicit as to be a sufficient guide to Boards of 
Trustees.” 

3. In Prince Edward Island the law declares that, ‘‘ Every School-house hereafter to 
be erected and used as such, within any district now or hereafter established under this 
Act, and not already contracted to be built, shall not be less in clear area than four hun- 
dred square feet, nor in the height of posts than ten feet clear between the floor and ceil- 
ing, or be built nearer to the highway than ten yards.” 

4. In Victoria, (Australia) no School receives aid from the Central Board unless the 
following (among other conditions) be complied with, viz. :—‘‘ That in the case of new 
buildings the School-room contains not less than eight square feet for each child in average 
attendance, and that the walls be not less than ten feet in height to the eaves ; that in all 
cases the School-room be sufficiently warmed, ventilated and drained ; that there be proper 
and separate offices for both sexes ; that there be a play-ground attached, or other satis- 
factory provision made for physical exercise ; and that the School be properly provided 
with the amount of School-furniture and apparatus, viz. : desks, forms, blackboards, maps, 
books, &c., necessary for the efficient conduct of such School.” 

5. In South Australia, “ Grants in aid are allowed towards the cost of building School 
houses, to an amount not exceeding two hundred pounds for each School. The conditions 
to be observed in order to obtain this assistance are, that a declaration must be made by 
the trustees that the building for which the grant is conceded shall be used for Public 
School purposes, and no other, without our written assent ; that the area shall not be less 
than 600 square feet ; that the building shall be substantially constructed, and composed 
of good material ; and that it shall be properly furnished with the usual appliances for 
teaching. Approved plans and specifications for the building of District School-houses 
are supplied by us for the guidance of the promoters ; but a departure from the plans is 
allowed if sufficient reasons be shown for it.” 

6. In Michigan, the School Law provides (Section 48) that— ° 

“The Director shall provide the necessary appendages for the School-house, and keep 
the same in good condition and repair during the time School shall be taught therein. 
The Director is also authorized and required to procure all needful appendages and repairs, 
without any vote of the district in the case. It is not optional with the district to pay such 
expenses. When audited by the moderator and assessor, the account becomes a valid 
claim against the district, and can be collected if the district fails to pay it.” 

On these provisions of the law, the State Superintendent remarks :— 

“The law has wisely empowered one officer, and made it his duty to keep the School- 
house in good repair. He should see to it that the windows are properly filled with glass ; 
that the stove and pipe are in a fit condition, and suitable wood provided ; that the desks 
and seats are in good repair; that the out-houses are properly provided with doors, and 
are frequently cleansed ; that the blackboards are kept painted, and everything is provided 
necessary for the comfort of the pupils, and the success of the School.” ; 

7. The Connecticut School Laws (sections 68 and 69), declare that : 
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‘No district shall be entitled to receive any money from the State, or from the town 
4n which it lies, unless such district shall be supplied with a School-house and out-build- 
ings pertaining thereto, which shall be satisfactory to the Board of School Visitors. 

“Whenever a district shall have voted to erect a new School-house, the same shall be 
built according to a plan approved by the Board of School Visitors, and by the building 
eommittee of such district.” 

8. In Sweden, a piece of land, from one to twelve acres, is attached to each School for 
the benefit of the teacher and the pupils. In 1867, the number of Schools possessing such 
a piece of land for working was 2,106. In Norway the School Districts must, in addition 
to salary, furnish the teacher with a dwelling-house, with land enough to pasture at least 
two cows, and lay out a small garden. 


TV.—COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, THE COMPLEMENT OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


The principle of FREE ScHooLts—a free and open School-door to every child in 
the land—having been unanimously conceded by the Legislature, it becomes a serious 
question, whether so great a boon shall be rendered practically valueless or rot, to a con- 
siderable portion of the community, from the apathy of those most interested. 

In answering this question, it is necessary to understand the object which the Legis- 
lature had in view in granting the boon of Free Schools. It should be for no light reason, 
or for no unimportant object that the Legislature should lay down the broad, yet highly 
benevolent principle, that the entire property of tue country should bear the whole burden 
of providing a free and liberal education for every youth in the land. Nor is it unim- 
portant ; for the very adoption of so broad a principle of taxation shows that the Legis- 
lature regarded it as one of those momentous social questions, which could only be met 
and solved by it successfully, by the frank and unreserved adoption of a principle, so com- 
prehensive in its character, as that of universal taxation for education—or tree Schools. 

Society has had so many terrible lessons of gross evils, which Ignorance and its 
_ twin-sister, Crime, have entailed upon it, that it has at length learnt the truly wise one, that 
to banish ignorance, education must be universal, and that to prevent or lessen crime, educa- 
tion must be Christian in every part, and be an ever-present and restraining influence 
apon it. If, however, those least capable of appreciating so great a boon as free and 
Christian education, and who, at the same time, from the growth of ignorance among them, 
are capable of inflicting the greatest injury upon society, refuse to accept it, 1t becomes a 
legitimate question whether society has not the right, as it has the power, to protect 
‘itself, or whether with that inherent power of protection, it will suffer ignorance and 
crime to triumph over it. Such a question is easily answered. The instinct of self-preser- 
vation—of common sense—the best interests of humanity, and of the very class which 
rejects the boon, all point to the one solution, the only remedy :—compulsory enforcement 
of the right which every child possesses, that he shall not grow up a pest to society, but 
that he shall enjoy the blessings which a Christian education can alone confer upon him. 


2. THE COMPULSORY FEATURES OF THE ONTARIO SCHOOL LAW. 


The provision of the recent School Law of Ontario on this subject is the legiti- 
mate consequence of the adoption of the principle of Free Schools ; for if every man is to 
be taxed, according to his property, for the Public School education of every child in the 
Jand, every tax-payer has a right to claim that every child shall be educated in the various 
branches of a good English education ; otherwise the law is a mere pretext for raising 
money by taxation under false pretences. 

And, if every man is to be taxed according to his property for the education of 
every child, and if every child has a right to School instruction, some provision was need- 
ful to secure both the ratepayer and the child against the oppression and wrong which 
might be inflicted by an unnatural guardian or parent. Society at large, no less than the 
parties immediately concerned, requires this protection ; and the protecting provision of 
the law, in this respect, is milder and more guarded than the corresponding one in other 
countries where Public School education is provided for and guaranteed to every child in 
the country. According to the new Act, no parent or guardian is liable to punishment 
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whose wrong against society and his youthful charge is not, wilful and criminal. If such 
a protection in this mild and guarded form is found, on trial, to be insufficient for the 
purposes intended, a more stringent one will no doubt be enacted by the Legislature 
hereafter. 


3. COMPULSORY EDUCATION INVOLVES AN IMPROVEMENT IN ITS QUALITY AND AMOUNT. 


Dr. Lyon Playfair, in a recent address, thus argues the logical necessity for com- 
pulsory education, and of its improved quality :— 

“ An improved quality of education is a necessity for its enforced reception by the 
people. The principle of compulsion, timidly and hesitatingly put forth in the recent 
English Education Act, is nevertheless contained in it. The logic of circumstances drove 
Parliament into the recognition of compulsion ; and the same logic will oblige the Legisla- 
ture to make it efficient. Let us look at the facts which compelled the recognition of the 
principle. ‘The right of suffrage has for its corollary the duty of instruction. You cannot 
give political power to a people and allow them to remain ignorant. That would be a 
political suicide of a nation. An uneducated people are like a nation, one or two genera- 
tions back in its history. They cannot grasp the ideas of the age in which they live, and 
are powerless to shake themselves free from the prejudices which the progress of thought 
has proved to be dangerous errors. They are unable to do so, as they cannot take posses- 
sion of the inheritance of the intellectual wealth accumulated by their predecessors ; for 
they do not know how to read the books forming the testament by which it was bequeathed. 
An uneducated people, endowed with political power, is, therefore, an anomaly, in the 
highest degree dangerous to a nation. Hence, when we bestowed on the people the right 
of suffrage it became necessary that they should have efficient mstruction as its corollary. 
Secondly, we have now established what every civilized nation except England has long 
had—education by local rates. A civic support of education has again for its corollary 
enforced instruction of the individual citizen. For if it be right that the State should 
compel a community to educate all its citizens, it must be right to give power to that 
community to extend the education to every citizen.” He says further that : 

“ But you cannot enforce education unless you make it of a quality which you are 
certain will be useful to the person receiving it. Compulsory education then involves an 
improvement in its amount and quality. Compulsion is of two kinds, direct and indirect. 
By the direct method every parent is bound to keep his children at School or be punished 
for the neglect. The indirect compulsion means that education shall be made the first tool 
with which labour can be begun, and, if that tool be not in the possession of the candidate 
for employment, the employer must not engage him. The indirect plan has the high au- 
thority of Adam Smith in its favour, but it is unnecessary to indicate a preference between 
the two methods, for both may be good and necessary. In the Act of last Session only the 
direct system is recognized, though the others form the basis of our Factory Acts. Direct 
compulsion is most easily applied when it is least required, that is, when public feeling is 
entirely in its favour, and denounces the parent who neglects the education of his child as 
much a brute as if he starved it by refusing bread. But in England you have about half 
a million of these brutes to deal with, and their commonness prevents an adequate public 
censure of the magnitude of their crime against society.” 


4. FEELING IN ENGLAND IN REGARD TO COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


The Hon. B. G. Northrop (late Secretary to the Board of Education in the State 
of Connecticut, and now Commissioner of Education in Japan,) thus refers to the state 
of feeling on tie subject in England :— 

“The new School Law of England permits all local boards to enforce attendance. 
Public sentiment throughout England is now changing rapidly in favour of making com- 
pulsory attendance national and universal, instead of permissive. As one of the many 
illustrations of this change, Rev. Canon Kingsley, formerly favouring non-compulsion, now 
advocates the compulsory principle. The Motto of the National Educational League, of 
which George Dixon, M.P., is President, is ‘ Education must be UNIVERSAL, UNSECTARIAN, 
Compu.sory.’ At the late General Conference of Nonconformists, held in Manchester 
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January, 1872, and attended by 1,885 delegates, there seemed to be great unanimity in 
favour of enforced attendance. This assembly was as remarkable in its character as its 
numbers. The argument of Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., on this subject was received with 
great applause. He said that the best part of the Education Act, that which is worth all 
the rest put together, is the permission to compel attendance, which should be the abso- 
lute law throughout the entire kingdom. 

“ The labouring classes are not opposed to sucha law. They would welcome it. In 
England the working classes are asking for a national compulsory system of education. By 
invitation of A. J. Mundella, M.P., I attended the National Trades-Union Congress, held 
at Nottingham, for the week beginning January 8th, 1872. That body seemed unanimous 
in favour of compulsory attendance. One of the leading members, an able and effective 
speaker, said, that in large and crowded assemblies of workingmen he had often distinctly 
asked : ‘Do you agree with me that we want a national compulsory system of education ? 
and not a dissenting voice had he ever heard from the workingmen.” 

“‘ By the Ist of May, 13872, by-laws for enforcing the attendance of children at School 
had been sanctioned by the Queen, in accordance with the terms of the 74th section 
of the Act, on the application of the School Boards of one-third of the whole population 
of England and Wales, and for about two-thirds of the whole borough population.” 


5, STATE OF FEELING IN PRUSSIA AND OTHER PARTS OF EUROPE IN REGARD TO 
COMPULSORY EDUCATION, 


Mr. Northrop also gives the following sketch of the state of feeling in Prussia, in 
regard to compulsory education. He says :— 

“ My former objections to obligatory attendance were fully removed by observations 
recently made in Europe. Mingling much with plain people in Germany, and other 
countries where attendance at School is compulsory, I sought in every way to learn their 
sentiments on this question. After the fullest enquiry in Prussia, especially among 
labourers of all sorts, 1 nowhere heard a lisp of objection to this law. The masses every- 
where favour it. They say education is a necessity for all. They realize that the School 
is their privilege. They prize it and are proud of it. Attendance is voluntary ; in fact, 
nobody seems to think of coercion. The law is operative, but it executes itself because 
it is right and beneficent, and commands universal approval. It is only the legal ex- 
pression of the public will. 

“ Universal education, more than anything else, has fraternized the great German 
nation. It has improved her social life, ennobled her homes, promoted private virtue, 
comfort and thrift, and secured general prosperity in peace. It has given her unequalled 
prestige and power in war.. ‘ Whatever you would have appear in a nation’s life, that 
you must put into its Schools,’ was long since a Prussian motto. The School has there 
been the prime agent of loyalty. Love of country is the germ it long ago planted in the 
heart of every child. The fruit now matured gladdens and enriches the whole land. 
Wherever that lesson is heeded, it will enrich the world. Devotion to’ fatherland is a 
characteristic sentiment of the German people. Shall such a people, with such a history, 
complain of compulsory attendance? This law itself has been a teacher of the nation. 
It has everywhere proclaimed the necessity and dignity of the Public School. Kings, 
and nobles, and Ministers of State, have combined to confirm and diffuse this sentiment, 
till it now pervades and assimilates all classes. 

‘Tn various parts of Prussia and Saxony I enquired of School directors, parents and 
others, ‘Do you have any difficulty in executing the coercive law?’ The answers were all 
substantially the same. ‘Many years ago,’ replied one, ‘there was some opposition. 
But the results of the law have commended it to all, and they obey it without complaint, 
and almost without exception.’ The present generation of parents, having themselves 
experienced its advantages, are its advocates. Said a resident of Dresden, ‘A healthy 
child of School age can hardly be found in this city who has not attended School.’ Were 
the question of compulsory attendance to be decided to-morrow in Saxony by a plebiscite, 
it would be sustained by an almost unanimous verdict. Public opinion is now stronger 
even than the law. The people would sooner increase than relax its rigour. I nowhere 
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learned of any recent cases of punishment for infractions of it. In many places I was 
assured that the penalty is practically unknown. 


6. ORIGIN OF THE PRINCIPLE OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


“The principle of obligatory instruction was advocated by the people before it 
was enacted by the Government. The address of Luther to the municipal corporations of 
1554 contains the earliest defence of it within my knowledge, in which he says, ‘ Ah, 
if a State in time of war can*oblige its citizens to take up the sword and the musket, has 
it not still more the power, and is it not its duty, to compel them to educate its children, 
since we are all engaged in a most serious warfare, waged with the spirit of evil, which 
rages in our midst, seeking to depopulate the State of its virtuous men? It ismy de- 
sire, above all things else, that every child should go to School, or be sent there by a 
magistrate.’ 

“The germ of this system in Prussia is found in a decree of Frederick II., 1763 :— 
‘We will that all our subjects, parents, guardians and masters, send to School those children 
for whom they are responsible, boys and girls, from their fifth year to the age of fourteen.’ 
This royal order was revived in 1794, and in the code of 1819 made more stringent, with 


severe penalties : first, warnings, then small fines, doubling the fines if repeated offences, 


and, finally, imprisonment of parents, guardians and masters. 

“The penalties now are— 

“1, Admonition, in the form of a note of warning from the President of the Local 
School Commission. 

“2. Summons to appear before the School Commission, with a reprimand from the 
presiding officer. 

“3, Complaint to the Magistrate (by the Commission), who usually exacts a fine of 
twenty cents, and for a second offence forty cents, for a third eighty cents, doubling the 
last fine for each repetition of the offence. 

“The registers of attendance and absence are kept with scrupulous exactness by the 
teacher, and delivered to the President of the School Commission, Excuses are accepted 
for illness, exceedingly severe weather, great distance from School, and sometimes on ac- 
count of the pressure of work in harvest time.” 

A lsace.—By order of the Governor of Alsace, education is henceforth to be compul- 
sory for all boys between the ages of 6 and 14, and all girls between the ages of 6 and 13. 
For the present the law only applies to Public Schools, and to private Schools for chil- 
dren working in factories. 

Duchy of Brunswick.—The law, passed in 1867, endeavours to remedy the evil of 
truancy in an energetic manner. According to this law, for every day missed at School, 
a fine must be paid of 24 silber groschen (about 6 cents) ; if the number of missed days 
during one single month amounts to 5, the fine is raised to 5 silber groschen (12 cents). 
In case of inability to pay, imprisonment takes the place of the fine. Any person employ- 
ing a child of School age in a factory or any other business during School hours is to be 

‘fined by a sum not exceeding 20 thalers ($14 40, gold), or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding two weeks. 

Russia.—The representatives of the district of Odessa had, at their last session, a 
very lively discussion on the question of compulsory attendance, and finally unanimously 
decided in favour of the measure, pledging themselves to press the matter with the na- 
tional educational authorities. 

‘“¢ According to official information, there are among the Cossacks in the Province of 
Orenburg (numbering 248,000 persons), 179 elementary Schools, viz., 129 for boys and 
50 for girls, attended by 3,760 scholars. Considering the number of Schools entirely in- 
sufficient, and the attendance unsatisfactory, Major-General Boborykin, on the 19th Au- 
gust, 1871, published a decree ordering the sub-hetmans to establish elementary Schools 
in every village, and to enforce attendance at School for every boy from the age of 8 or 9. 
~The Orenburg Cossacks are distributed through 401 towns and villages, and in every one 

of these a School-house and house for the teacher are to be built immediately at the ex- 
pense of the town. Since the publication of the above mentioned order by the hetmen, 
118 new Schools have been established, viz., 50 for boys and 68 for girls, so that the to- 
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tal number of Schools is now 297. At the same time Sunday-schools have been estab- 
lished for adults between the ages of 17 and 19. 

Switzerland.—The national council (the legislative power) at Berne, after a lengthy 
discussion on the 22nd December, 1871, passed a resolution that the cantonal authorities 
should be obliged to introduce compulsory and gratuitous instruction in all the Primary 
Schools, but that the federal authorities should be empowered to fix the minimum of edu- 
cation in the Primary Schools of all the cantons by suitable laws. 

Austria.—The Educational Committee of the Carinthian Provincial Parliament 
unanimously decreed the total abolition of School fees, as utterly at variance with the 
principle of compulsory education. 

France.—In the draft of the new School Law of France, which was laid by the 
Minister before the Assembly, the following provisions related to compulsory educa- 
tion :—‘ Every child, male or female, between the ages of 6 and 13, must receive a mini- 
mum of education, either in the Public or Private Schools. This minimum of education 
is to embrace the obligatory branches of instruction, and its existence is, at the end of 
the period of schooling, to be certified by the Ministry of Public Instruction, through its 
subordinates in the departments. 2. A School Committee, consisting of delegates from 
the canton, the Maire, the clergyman, and three heads of families appointed by the Muni- 
cipal Council, has to watch over attendance at School. 3. The Government Inspector in 
each district has a seat and vote in this Committee. 4. If a child misses School three 
times during a month without excuse, the father or guardian is summoned before the 
School Committee, and is warned. If the case recurs his name is placarded at the Maire’s 
office, and his family is deprived of all aid from the public funds. If this does not induce 
him to send his child to School,-a fine not exceeding 100 francs is imposed, and, finally, 
he can be deprived of his rights as a citizen for a period of three years. 5. The School 
Committee issues certificates to children 13 years of age, after having passed a public ex- 
amination, to which all must submit, whether educated in Public or Private Schools. If 
at this examination it becomes evident that a child, who was supposed to receive private 
instruction, has in reality not received instruction in the obligatory branches, legal pro- 
ceedings are instituted against the father or guardian. 6. From the lst January, 1880, 
no citizen 21 years old will be registered as an elector who does not possess the above- 


mentioned certificate from his local School Committee, or give sufficient proof of being able 
to read and write. | 


ry : 
7. PROCEEDINGS IN OTHER COUNTRIES IN REGARD TO COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Australia.—The Commissioners appointed in Victoria, (Australia), to report upon 
the “operation of the system of Public Education in that country,” speaking of compul- 
sory education say, in the report of 1868 :— 

“ Whilst fully admitting the divided state of opinion in reference to this subject, as 
well as the serious, practical difficulties that beset it, we have resolved to submit the 
recommendation that a law rendering instruction imperative should be adopted in Victoria. 
The existence in constitutional theory, at all events, of an equality of political rights 
between all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in this colony suggests the paramount 
importance of early provision being made, by means more effectual than any that have 
hitherto existed, for the diffusion of sound instruction amongst the rising generation of 
al classes.” 

United States—In the report of Dr. Fraser (now Bishop of Manchester), on the 
“ Common School Systems of the United States and Canada,” he says :— 

“From many sections of the community, and especially from those who would be 
called the educationists, the cry is rising both loud and vehement that greater stringency is 
required in the law, and that compulsory attendance is the proper correlative of ‘ Free 
Schools.’ For, it is argued, if the State taxes me, who perhaps have no children, towards 
the support of the Schools, ‘for the security of society,’ I have a right to claim from the 
State, for the security of the same society, that the Schools which I am taxed to maintain 
shall be attended by those for whose benefit they were designed.” 

Michigan.—The State Superintendent of Michigan in his last annual report to the 
Legislature of that State, says :—‘‘ There are young men and women who were born in 
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his State, and have beenreared almost within sight of the School-house that was always 
open to receive them, and yet to-day are unable to read and write. If there is anything 
which makes every lover of our free institutions sick at heart, it is to be transacting busi- 
ness with a young man, a fellow-citizen, and when some paper is drawn requiring his 
signature, to learn that he is compelled to make his mark, and this too, notwithstanding 
that he has spent his whole life within reach of a School. Those who have thought most 
upon the subject are looking with favour upon the system of compulsory education. 
Every thoughtful man is coming to see the danger that imperils the nation if so large a 
propgrtion of the people are suffered to grow up in ignorance. The question is really re- 
solving itself into this: Shall we have education, even if it be in a certain sense com- 
pelled, and a strong and noble country, or ignorance and anarchy ? 

The Massachusetts State School Report says: ‘The question is one which now 
touches nearly our national life. This country is the receptacle for the ignorant and 
degraded from every land. Itis for us to decide whether they shall be compelled to 
accept for their children the help the State offers, to lift them to the level of intelligent 
beings, or be suffered to leave, like breeding barnacles, a weight and a mass of corrup- 
tion upon us which may sink us at last.” 

Connecticut.—The Secretary of the Education Board frankly remarks that his 
former objections to obligatory attendance were fully removed by observations recently 
made in Europe, and with growing faith in moral ‘suasion as our main reliance in pre- 
venting absenteeism or reclaiming truants, he still contends for the authority of the law 
to fall back upon in extreme cases: “‘ Where parental pride, interest or authority fail, 
and juvenile perverseness is otherwise incorrigible, legal coercion should be employed.” 

“The principal objections to compulsory law in Connecticut are that it interferes with 
the liberty of parents, arrogates new power by the Government, is un-American and un- 
adapted to our free institutions ; and that it is monarchical in its origin and history. 
Common as this impression is, it is erroneous. Connecticut may justly claim to be one 
of the first States in the world which established the principle of compulsory education. 
The code of laws adopted in May, 1750, contained stringent provisions for compulsory 
attendance. These provisions remained, with some modifications chiefly designed to give 
them greater efficacy, until the revision of 1801. Public opinion so heartily endorsed 
the principle, or rather so thoroughly believed in the necessity of universal education, 
that attendance lost itsinvoluntary character. ‘Our past history illustrates the advan- 
tages and working of the principle. Its re-enactment here, with the modifications suited 
to present exigencies, will impress the legislation of the country. This is the most im- 
portant School question of modern times. It is now up for discussion in many American 
States. In establishing the principle for herself, Connecticut will help to settle it for the 
country.’ The agent of the Board of Education, who has mingled familiarly with both 
the manufacturers and workmen in all parts of the State, nowhere encountered any oppo- 
sition to the new compulsory law.” 

lllinois.—In answer to the question how the youth of the State shall be brought 
into the Schools, the ground is taken that the fault of absenteeism, and hence the evil of 
illiteracy, lie at the doors of parents and guardians, and that a reformatory statute should 
be, “not an Act to compel the attendance of children at School, but an Act to secure to 
children their right to a good Common School education.” This right is not only natu- 
ral, but constitutional and legal. It is ‘‘enumerated in the divine bill of rights in God’s 
own gracious magna charta—the moral constitution and conscience of the race.” The 
right of all children to the panoply of knowledge rests upon the high law of love and 
humanity, for they are all defenceless and impotent. To send them forth without this 
preparation is cruelty ; to neglect this duty is inexcusable; to refuse to perform it is a 
crime.” The admitted right of the State and of the community to tax all citizens for the 
support of Schools for the free education of all children, is held to be liable to the charge 
of unjustness unless it carries with it the duty of the State, after taxing its citizens for 
the education of the children, to see to it that the children are educated. “That when 
the property of the citizen is taken for this purpose of education, on the plea that in this: 
way the State best provides for the protection of the citizen’s property, the citizen has 
the right to claim that this pretended protection shall be made real. That to educate but 
a part of the children, leaving the children of the most dangerous classes to grow up in 
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ignorance, is to fail utterly. The right to tax for free Common Schools carries with it 
the duty of compelling all parents to send their children to some school.” 

California.—At the last State Teachers’ Institute the subject of compulsory edu- 
cation was considered, and resolutions were passed requesting the next Legislature to pro 
vide for the maintenance of a free School for ten months, in each district in the State ; 
and declaring the members of the Institute in favour of a law compelling the education of 
all children in those branches taught in the Public Schools. 


8. A SADDER ASPECT OF THE QUESTION.—RELATION Of CRIME TO EDUCATION. 


In order to give the friends of education in this Province the fullest information 
on some of the sadder or graver features of this subject, I turn now to consider another 
aspect of this question. This information has been collected by Dr. E. C. Wines, who, 
as Commissioner of the United States Government to organize the International Prison 
Congress, propounded a series of questions while travelling in Europe, in 1871. Many 
of the reports were made under the direct supervision of the Government, and the figures 
may be taken as thoroughly reliable. They are thus quoted by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education in his Report of 1872 :— 

France.—Let us first trace the effect of the great ignorance in France on the number 
and character of crimes. The second is the most startling and convincing of anything 
we have seen in the annals of statistics :— 


Whole number of persons under arrest from 1867 to 1869.... 444,133 


Nim ber rinable toed wild is ts... Sidiitspadeee chitin dededown bonetaeds 442,194 
CRP eat sh oe teas thet cco Fb « srle bajsine shor] BAK ay eto ong mein’ Re eat 95°63 per cent. 
Average number of convicts from 1866 FuUSOR LV deat wid 18,6438 
Naum bert nmablestiolredehiac deh dena dal itassid- atetes-segewpals Coates ce ob 16,015 
Oi oar ita dass t Firs cial eimiee sleep epics habe gab stigacle sonnets Lala merece ws 87°28 per cent. 
Average number of juvenile prisoners from 1866 to 1868....... 8,139 
IMT SE UTA LOO IPOACA dss a ede Uh lied £ ods Gap cnr mob seece Geipd « heniaie os 6,607 
WE COTE Aes. thie = ON: sa htie LaaTO NA tian ch caat tape bpmberwedonesausp mets «bel 81:14 per cent. 


It is known that at least half of the Frenchepeople is in a state of total ignorance. 
Let us assume it as just half. At that time France had, in round numbers, 36,000,000 
of people. Then we find these proportions, viz. : In 18, 000, 000 of people unable to read and 
write,” there were 442,194 arrests ; that in 18, 000, 000 of people commonly educated there 
were 1,939 arrests ; that is 1 in 2, 291: thus proving the proportion of criminals in the 
uneducated classes to be two hundred and twenty-six times as great as that of the edu- 
cated ! 

England is in every just sense of the word our Mother Country. We, therefore, look 
with curious interest to the condition of her education, and its influence upon the produc- 
tion or the cure of crime. Let us look at the facts. Dr. Wines gives the following 
authentic figures :— 


Committed to county or borough prisons...........s.sceseeereeees 157,223 
Could meinem Pead, NOP. Writes ccsaes sateen el ees aes ey at 53,265 
Proportion of totally ignorant......... .... uate Re tele: 3 34 per cent. 
.  Lreland.—Whaolly illiterate, or very mene educated :— | 
PU esr PODS OMe ie. rid bart lee deat Lev eG todesg aun vi kee) kind smeentes 21°74 per cent. 
Mervalecm A408 ee rr diy Soiree a. cies shad bodes dete obepertechiet oocaeet 4 0 Scorn DElICen. 
In Belgium ‘nabs to send) ial, MaMa Mie MA, SUE PRM TL td dattictde ta Ba tea wale udp Gabino 49 per cent. 


Switzerland.—Average of criminals unable to read through all prisons 83 4 


The prisons of Lenzbourg, Saint Galle, Neufchatel, give these special figures :— 


BUeP tO IAM IORI, 25:30 per | cent. 
Inferior Education.:.........:-..6.+: 36°9 
Passe ble ay) C0 uu iddl ici elles: 30:4 5 
| Good RO. 1102, SOI EATOR Bath, 4:3 . 
Ttaly.—Illiterate in ordinary prisons.........sseeseseeeeee 40 per cent. 
*f Bagnios (prisons of high grade)... 30 “ 


Netherlands.—Unable to read....:....cccceccss senses 35 to 38 4 
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These statistics prove that, in Europe, ignorance among criminals is the rule and 
education the exception. 


In the United States things are not much different as the following statistics 


will show :— 
Totally ignorant. Very deficient. 


In New York and Pennsylvania......... 33 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
, Central Northwest....... He aoe RR Se AGE Gm sent) TD 
Wrest and Pacinos ues teat tee aa oO Lihat RRR eEe BO és 
Pes De SOU td, care cee ueetets oon mean haan GO nih fetes 285 th 


9. THE PROPORTION OF CRIMINALS TO THE ILLITERATE POPULATION, IN REGARD 
TO EDUCATION. 


Iiliterate Criminals. 


In New York and Pennsylvania ......... 4 per cent. to 33 per cent. 
barCentral West er re Ne, sae Sk deen ik Oi HAG ff 

Pt WV eStANMELACIIC Criinst. beets -eaek ta: DMs eh ait Ou, oe 
AGRO OURO. tise eh toate adie shed 22 “rr 60 a 


It appears, therefore, that in the Middle States, the proportion of illiterate criminals 
is eightfold the proportion of illiterate people; in the Central West it is thirteenfold ; 
and in the West and Pacific States, it is tenfold. In the South it is only threefold ; but 
this is caused by the great mass of coloured people, whomake up a large proportion of the 
whole people, and, being nine-tenths of them wholly ignorant, furnish the great mass of 
criminals, When the still larger white population is counted in, it makes the dispropor- 
tion of the illiterate criminals less. As to coloured people only, it is very great. But we 
see in the above proportions the great fact that ignorance is one of the great causes of 
crime. We do not seek to exaggerate that fact. The figures we give show it in its 
naked deformity, and we leave the fact to the contemplation of our readers. But in the 
meantime let us look at how this fact will operate in an intelligent American community. 
Let us see exactly how it will operate in New York or Pennsylvania. Let us take 10,000 
people as the unit of measure, the result will be according to the following proportions :— 


PEODION eso reier nhs eee ate eet eae .... 10,000 
Pibieerate sy ee Se GILT ho ae 400 
Estimated prisoners ........... sess 40 
Prisoners wWiterate...5.. 6% ssvs~eaa0de aD 
EDBTS siedes che Ae te at Taos oie ee eg 5 


The “ others ” means only a very common education. What, then, is the practical 
result? That because 400 persons out of 10,000 have been kept totally ignorant, the 
county or municipality has seven times as many criminals as it need have, and seven times 
as much expense and evil of all kinds resulting from it. — 


10. NECESSITY FOR MORE THAN “ FACT-KNOWLEDGE ”—THE MoRAL NATURE. 


Dr. Taylor Lewis remarks with great force :— 

“Experience has abundantly shown that no amount of mere fact-knowledge, nor of 
scientific knowledge, in the restricted modern sense of the term, can give security that the 
man possessing it may not turn out a monster of crime, and a “deadly scourge to society. 
Of itself, we mean, or in its direct effects ; for, as an aid to a higher position among men, 
and thus, as furnishing a worldly motive to comes outward behaviour, it might, undoubt- 
edly, operate as a salutary check. ’ 

“The same may be said of the pursuit and RE of wealth, or of anything else 
that gives rise to a worldly prudence taking the place, for a time of moral principle. When 
this, however, is not the case, or such an education gives less distinction, by being more 
and more diffused, then, instead of a check, it may become a direct incentive to. crime, by 
creating increased facilities for its commission.” 
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11. REGULAR TRAINING SCHOOLS OF CRIME. 


“Evidence is constantly accumulating that the processes of the burglar, of the in- 
cendiary, of the counterfeiter, of the poisoner, of the railroad destroyer, and of the prison- 
breaker, etc., are actually making progress with the progress of crime. They are becoming 
arts, whether we rank them among the elegant or the useful. 

“ There is reason to believe that before long books may be written upon them, and 
that there may be such a thing asa felons’ library.* The same may be maintained in 
respect to what may be called the more speculative knowledge. When wholly destitute, 
as it may be, of moral truth and moral intuitions, it may only wake up the dormant 
faculties of the soul for the discovery of evil, and make them all the more acute for its 
perpetration.” . 


12. AS EDUCATION ADVANCES, CRIME DECREASES. 


The States Superintendent of Kansas illustrates another fact in the following 
language :— 

“Tenorance is the fostering mother of vice. The relation of cause to effect which 
binds ignorance to crime is now a fact, demonstrated by the unerring figures of statistics. 
In proportion as education advances in a country, the number of criminals diminishes.t 
Crime and ignorance, masked by day, go hand in hand by night, to perform deeds of 
wickedness and shame.” 


V.—SUPERSEDING SCHOOL SECTION DIVISIONS, AND ESTABLISHING 
TOWNSHIP BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


Since the date of my last Report, Iam glad to observe that a movement has been 
made, in various parts of the Province, towards the abolition of School Section Divisions, 
and the establishment of Township Boards of Education. 

Ever since 1850, there has been a provision in our School Acts for the establishment 
of Township Boards, as contained in the thirty-second section of the Consolidated School 
Act ; but as that section is worded, no such Board could be established unless a majority 
of the votes in every single School Section of the township was in favour of it. It has 
happened that out of twelve School Sections in a township, the majority of the ratepayers 
in eleven of them voted for the establishment of a Township Board ; but the majority in 
one section voted against it, and thus defeated the wishes of the eleven-twelfths of the 
ratepayers. Under these circumstances, the thirty-second section of the School Act has 
remained a dead letter for twenty years, except so far as one township (Enniskillen) is 
concerned—although a large majority of the County School Conventions, on two occa- 
sions, have voted in favour of Township Boards. The Jaw was, in 1871, wisely altered 
so as to leave the question to the decision of the ratepayers in a majority of the School 

‘Sections of a township. Should, therefore, the vote of a majority of the ratepayers in a 
township be favourable to a change, the municipal council of such township is authorized 
to form the township into one School municipality, under one Board of Trustees (as is 
the case in cities, towns, and villages;) doing away with the great inconvenience of sepa- 
rate School Section Divisions and, rates, and giving to parents the right to send their 
children to the School nearest to their residence. 


* ¢ As if to show Dr. Lewis a true prophet,’a telegram of November 2nd states that the police, in break- 
ing up an organized band of house-breakers, near Chillicothe, Ohio, found, araong other articles, a number of 
books for the instruction of novices in the art of burglary.” 

+ ‘* The interesting report of M. Duruy upon elementary instruction in France gives conclusive figures 
upon this subject. Thus, in comparing the period 1828-1836 with 1838-1847, we find that the whole number 
of persons under twenty-one years accused of crime had diminished but 235; while, in comparing the decade 
-1838-1847 with 1853-1862, the number had decreased 4,152, almost eighteen times as many. In 1847, 78 per 
sons under sixteen were tried at the Court of Assizes ; in 1862 there were but 44. In’Germany, in Prussia, 
as instruction is improved and extended, crime diminishes. In the prisons of Vaud, Neufchatel, and Zurich, 
there are but one or two prisons; they are often empty. In Baden, where, within thirty years, much has 
been done to promote education ; from 1854 to 1861, the number of prisoners decreased from 1,426 to 691; 
some prisons were closed. Bavaria, notorious for the number of illegitimate births, is losing its disgraceful 
pre-eminence. 
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1. TOWNSHIP BOARDS IN VARIOUS AMERICAN STATES. 


1. Arcer trying the School Section system for some time, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, and other States, have adopted the Township Board system, and 
pronounce it immensely superior to the School Section system. In the State of New 
York, a compromised system is authorized that one or more School Sections can “ either 
severally or jointly resolve themselves into Union Free School districts, with Boards of 
Education, having authority to grade and classify the Schools under their charge.” The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in that State says: ‘‘ Having had frequent occasion 
to examine the provisions of this law (2. ¢. the Union Free School Act), and being somewhat 
familiar with its workings, I am of the opinion that it is the best School system yet devised 
for all localities where the number of scholars, as in villages, is sufficient to admit of a 
thorough classification.” Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) Fraser, in his Report to the English 
Commissioners, says :—‘ In the State of New York, Union Schools [or united sections} 
appear to be the most popular and flourishing of all the rural Schools.” In this Province, 
the township council, if the experiment should not prove satisfactory, can, at any time, 
repeal its own by-law establishing such Board. 

2. Connecticut—The Secretary to the State Board of Education in Connecticut says : 
“ The tendency to manage School township-wise 1s growing. More townships united their 
School Sections last year than in any former one. Once united they stay so. 'The people 
are fast learning the economy and efficiency of the township system. They see that 
it favours the wise expenditure of the public. money, gains better and more perma- 
nent teachers, longer Schools, and helps the poorer and outlying School Sections. The 
township system, too, lessens the frequency of tax assessments and collections. Prior to 
the union, there was much ill-feeling in regard. to School matters, that the discipline was 
deplorable, average attendance low, and the teachers changed generally every term ; un- 
der the new system, the people are better satisfied. School Committees and teachers more 
permanent, Schools graded, terms lengthened, the motion made at the last annual meet- 
ing to reduce the School from forty to thirty weeks not receiving a single vote. Theave- 
rage attendance has improved twenty-five per cent. Scholarship wonderfully improved 
—one hundred per cent. better than it was four years ago.” 

3. Massachusetis.—The late Horace Mann, so noted for his enlightened views on educa- 
tion, deprecating the District or School Section system, says :—‘ I consider the law au- 
thorizing townships to divide themselves into [School Sections] the most unfortunate on the 
subject of Common Schools ever enacted in the State [of Massachusetts].” In this opinion 
ex-Governor Boutwell, and the eminent educationist of the same State, concurs, and hopes 
that the day will speedily be seen when every township in its municipal capacity, will 
manage its Schools, and equalize the expenses of education. 


2. SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS IN FAVOUR OF THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


The State Superintendent of Maine, in his recent report says :— 

“T submit the following argument against the Section system, and in favour of the 
township plan—an argument drawn from the experience and best thoughts of Massachu- 
setts and Vermont. The Western States have:neversallowed the School district un-system 
to be engrafted upon their educational enterprises. Our eastern educators, emigrating 
westward, have carefully avoided this element of inequality and disintegration in build- 
ing up the ‘ Daily Public School’ for our younger sister States. . We have an ardent 


desire, therefore, to remove all obstacles to the highest possible realization in our educa- 
tional efforts.”* 


*Tu another part of his Report the Superintendent of Maine thus illustrates the character of this pro- 
gress under the township system ; he says ; 

** Quite a number of townships raised the current year more money than ever before, much more than 
required by law, for the support of the Schools. One has provided herself with a superintendent at an annual 
salary of $2,000 and travelling expenses. She is also taking steps to make her education more practical by putt- 
ing in to it an industrial element. Already her Public Schools are the best in the State. But the greatest educa- 
tional achievement of the year is the abolition of the miserable district system by the Town of Lisbon, by 
which act the town became the owner of all the School-houses, the Schools of the same length, with the whole 
management of the Schools in the hands of the superintending School committee. Having voted to abolish 
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Iafe and Progress.—Teachers understand how impossible it is to secure in a small 
School or in a small class, that healthful and proper stimulus which is almost an incident 
to the Jarge School or the large class. One who has himself ever been an entire class, or 
one of two or three constituting a class, will remember how difficult it was to create in 
himself any such measure of interest as would make the labour of preparation other than . 
a dreary task, and this evil extends to the teacher as well as to the pupil, He, too, needs 
stimulus. The small Section fails to secure that aggregate of interest on the part of the 
inhabitants toward the School which is essential to make it successful. This aggregate of 
interest is the sum total of individual interest. Five families have less interest in a. 
School than have ten, ten less than fifteen, and so on. The teacher receives less stimulus 
from his surroundings in small than large districts. So with the pupils. 

“ Too many Officers.—Is not our present system defective in that it requires too many 
officers? The average number of individuals in each township who are the School officers 
of the township, will be found to be from fifty to sixty, if we estimate three trustees to 
each Section ; the whole number of School officers in the Province, something more than 
fifteen thousard! Such an army ought to do the work well, we say. Yet, who does not 
believe that one-fifth the number would do it far better? This gives one School officer 
for every ten or fifteen children. What an absurdity ! who believes in this multiplicity 
of officers, which almost inevitably results in no supervision at all? Why not elect a 
township council of fifty in number? Who would care to live in a township thus super- 
vised? Is it not that six men are found better than fifty that six are elected? Six men 
competent for the School duties of the township would be infinitely more efficient than 
fifty, even if it were possible to secure fifty men as competent as the six. 

“ Unity the Rule.—The State (Province) is a unit for certain purposes. The township 
is a unit for certain other purposes. For the purpose of education the Section has also 
been regarded as a unit. For almost every other purpose the township has been found to 
be the true unit. Indeed, in several respects, in the educational part even, the township 
system prevails. Would it not be wiser to make the township a unit for educational 
purposes ? 

“ Small Schools, Small Stipends.—It is quite natural to think that a teacher who can be 
secured for a small stipend will answer fora ‘small School,” so that small Schools will, 
in general, be taught by teachers who could not secure situations in larger ones, and 
would fail if they did. 

“ Small Sections, Bad School-houses.—Small Sections will be likely to have bad School- 
houses. The expense of building and repairing falls heavily upon ten or a dozen tax payers. 
And the old School-houses, many of them unfit even for stalled cattle, will have to serve 
till that time when we have grown wiser and adopted a new order of things, for there is 
no hope under the present system that the future will afford relief. The population, ex- 
cept at business centres, is, year by year, gradually growing less. Small Sections are tar 
less likely to furnish those facilities for illustration and reference so necessary to the 
teacher. Indeed, everything which involves an expenditure, is likely to remain undone. 
The trustee feels like being very economical when he reflects that he will be assessed one- 
tenth of any expenditure ; so that globes, dictionaries and maps, prizes, and all School 
apparatus are excluded from the School. 

“ Competitive Hxaminations—Making one central board of supervision would render 
possible competitive examinations which are now practically impossible. Such examina- 
tions would immediately shut out the most incompetent of our teachers. They would 
discourage mere girls, scarcely beyond the age which the law designates as infancy, from 
seeking places in our Schools as teachers when they should be there as pupils. 


the district system at the March meeting, the town, believing it would be judicially expended by the superin- 
tending School committee, then voted to raise fifty per cent. more money than required by law for the support 
of Schools, which gives three good terms of School the present year. Old School-houses have been repaired 
and new ones built. Lisbon has now four new School-houses that cost $12,000 in the aggrevate and while I 
regarded her Schools, less than three years ago, as among the very poorest in the county, theyare now, thanks 
to her public spirited citizens and her very efficient superintending School committee, far ahead of all others 
in the county, excepting the Schools of Lewiston and Auburn, the two other towns in the county which have 
abolished the district system. I am fully satisfied that in an intelligent discussion of the subject, that 
large part of the towns in the State would at once abolish the district system, and thus double the efficiency 
ot the Schools, with not more than one-tenth part of the present trouble in their management. And without 
this abolition I am also fully satisfied there can be no great and steadfast improvement of the Schools.” 


, 
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“ Evils of Nepotism.—Fewer daughters and nieces, and wives’ sisters would be em- 
ployed. Even when they are thoroughly competent, their employment is often seen to 
awaken such a spirit of antagonism as will impair the efficiency of the School. Nepotism is 
as baneful an evil in the politics of the School Section as in the broader field of the State. 

| “ Better Teachers.—Again, a better class of teachers would be secured in the smaller 
Sections. It could not be expected that all the Schools of a township would be 
of equal size. The larger ones, the village Schools, as now, would secure the teachers 
without regard to expense. The lesser communities, noticing that they were obliged to 
help to support good Schools and pay large prices to the teachers of larger Schools would 
very soon begin to feel that if they were obliged to help to support good Schools for their 
townsmen, it would be wise for them to compel their townsmen to help to sustain good 
Schools for them. . 

“« Permanence of Teachers.—This change of supervision would tend to remove the evil of 
a constant change of teachers. Permanency of supervision would result in permanency 
of teachers. The frequency of change in teachers is a most alarming evil with us. It 
breaks up all connection between one term and another. ach teacher has his own ways 
and it takes some time to get out of the old ways and into the new, and quite a portion of 
each term is spent in getting started. It thus often happens that a term is one-third 
spent before the work is well begun. It requires a term of ordinary length for a teacher 
to become familiar with the peculiar characteristics of his pupils. No very efficient work 
can be done till this is known. He has first to learn their needs and their capacities, be- 
fore he can adapt his instruction to the necessities of each pupil. An ordinary teacher 
who has taught a School for one term will do more for that School than one of superior 
endowments and acquirements, who is an entire stranger to the wants of theSchool. Per- 
petual change of teachers and Inspectors of Schools utterly ignores the value of experi- 
ence. I can conceive of no remedy for these evils which will be likely to prove so efficient 
as this change of system.” 

Evils of Change of Teachers.—Ex-Governor Boutwell, afterwards Secretary to the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, thus depicts the evils of a change of teachers 
under the School Section plan. He says: 

“ Practically the School Section system denies the value of experience. ach year 
sees a new trustee, and each term a new teacher. The experience of a year is often ren- 
dered valueless by the election of a new trustee ; and the teacher labours for a single 
term, commencing without a knowledge of what the pupils have previously accomplished, 
and ending without an interest in their future. Under these circumstances, it is not 
strange that Section Schools are kept, term after term, and year after year, without an 
appreciable increase of power. ‘The quality of the School depends upon the character 
of the teacher ; and the character of the teacher depends upon accident, or the caprice, 
prejudices, or convenience of the trustee. Each teacher brings into the School his own 
ideas of teaching, and after two, three, or four months he goes away, and his place is 
taken by a stranger, who introduces new methods, without the judgment of anybody 
concerning their relative value. The successive terms of School in the same Section 
have not, usually, any personal or educational connection with each other. Each term 
is an experiment which proves nothing but its own failure or comparative success ; and 
it does not even furnish, either in its failure or its success, a basis for future operation.’ 

“ Equalization of Taxation.—Again, this change would result in an equalization of the 
burden of supporting Schools. It now costs each tax-payer in a small Section more to 
support a poor School than it costs the tax-payer in the larger Section to support a good 
School. Statistics show that the expense per pupil increases in the inverse ratio as the 
size of the School diminishes. Why should not taxation for the support of Schools be 
equalized? Equity demands that it should. Every reason which can be urged in favour 
of good Schools demands that it should. , 

“Division of Labour.—Noone, I suppose, atthis day, assumes to doubt the wisdom of the 
application of the principle of division of labour, as applied to the mechanical pursuits. The 
manufacturer who should require each workman to make all parts of a watch, would find that 
he could not compete with his rival who put each workman upon a single piece ; even in 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, where no great mechanical genius is required, it is 
found to be economy to allow each man to do a distinct part, so that the boot or shoe is 
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not the work of one hand, but of several. If this be economy in the mechanical pursuits, 
bow much more apparent is the wisdom of applying this principle to the more delicate and 
responsible work of developing and training the human mind ? 

“ Classified Schools —N ow, this is the principle upon which the graded School is based. 
It is found that the teacher who teaches a few branches, and concentrates all his time and 
efforts upon these branches, can give more efficient instruction than the one who attempts 
to teach all. It is upon this principle, in part, that each college professor has his distinct 
department. This, however, is not the most substantial argument in favour of grading 
Schools. A graded School is simply a classified School. Every one knows, who is at all 
familiar with Schools, that their success depends very largely upon their classification. It 
requires just as much time to instruct one individual as to instruct a class ; just as long 
to instruct a class of three as a class of twenty. If your School has as many classes as 
individuals, and this often happens in small Schools, the teacher’s time is frittered away 
to little purpose. No School whose curriculum comprises all the studies from the A. 
B. C. to the highest branches taught in the Public Schools, can be thoroughly classified 
without having more classes than the teacher can well instruct. | 

“ Kvils of Heterogeneous Classes.—Every teacher knows how difficult it is to make an . 
impression upon the heterogéneous mass grouped together and called a class—made up of 
pupils pursuing the same studies, indeed—but of diverse age, diverse capacity, and di- 
verse acquirements, as is usual in an ungraded School. The more gifted and accomplished 
are held back, while those of lesser gifts and acquirements are dragged on beyond their 
strength. The former grow lazy and indifferent ; the latter discouraged and disgusted. 
The former require an overweening confidence in their own abilities ; the latter fail to 
cultivate that healthful self-appreciation essential to success, which is naturally developed 
by association with one’s peers. Thus it happens that all stimulus, both to the bright 
aud the dull, is removed. 

“ Unclassified Classes.—Besides, it is impossible for any teacher to adapt his in- 
struction to the varied capacities and diverse accomplishments of unclassified classes. 
This is difficult enough in a class which has been selected and ‘grouped with reference to 
like capacities and similar acquirements. If he adapts his instruction to the more ad- 
vanced, it will be beyond the comprehension of those less advanced. If, on the other 
hand, it is adapted to the needs of those less gifted, it becomes tedious and uninstructive 
to the others. Thus will all the interest be dissipated, while, if well classified, each 
individual inspirits the other. Mutual labour and mutual sympathy are powerful stimu- 
lants, especially to the young. Each spurs and supports the other, and industry and 
diligence are secured in all. 

“ Specified Work for Each Class.—Again, the graded School furnishes additional in- 
ducement to effort in this way :—Each class has its specified work,-and no advancement 
to a higher grade can be secured until that work is done. Each grade is a position which 
cannot be reached except by passing step by step over all the intermediate ground. The 
pupils in each grade have the perpetual incitement of their more advanced associates. 
From one grade to another is to them a long stride. It seems a thing worthy to strive 
for. Now, these stimulants are especially needed by slow and not over-gifted minds, and 
to this class a majority of children belong. The result is, that progress is far more rapid 
and thorough in a graded than in an ungraded School. 

“Systematié Instruction.—Still, again, the graded system secures a systematic course 
of education. Each pupil does not for himself, nor can his parents for him, elect 
this study or that, as whim or caprice may dictate. He must take each in due 
time and order. That course of study is prescribed which will secure the best and 
most symmetrical mental development, embracing those studies a knowledge of which is 
likely to prove of the most practical benefit to the pupil in the business pursuits of 
after-life. 

‘« Intelligence and Value of Property.—Take another important view of the case. Go 
into any of our townships which have been blessed with a good School for thirty or forty 
years, and you will find the aggregate of intelligence to be far greater than in those 
townships which have enjoyed less educational facilities. Is the intelligence of its in. 
habitants nothing to a township? Is not the expenditure which shall secure this a good 
investment? True, we cannot estimate it in money, yet it is an investment that will 


make its return in kind. It is an invariable rule that the percentage of increase of 
valuation of property in any community is in the direct ratio of the increase of intelli-, 
gence and virtue. Every citizén of extraordinary intelligence, or extraordinary virtue, 

enhances the value of all property of the township in which he lives. By just so much 

as you add to the virtue and intelligence of the inhabitants of the township do you add 

to the value of its acres. It is thus that it is true that ‘every man’s sin is every other 

man’s business.’ It is just as true that ‘every man’s ignorance is every other man’s 

business.’ ” 

Evils of want of Classification.—Hon. Henry Barnard thus sets forth the evils that 
result from the lack of proper classification of Schools :—“ From the number of class and 
individual recitations, to be attended to during each half-day, these exercises are brief, 
hurried, and of little practical value. They consist, for the most part, of senseless repe- 
titions of the words of a book. Instead of being the time and place where the real 
business of teaching is done, where the ploughshare of interrogation is driven down into 
the acquirements of each pupil, and his ability to comprehend clearly is cultivated and 
tested ; where the difficult principles of each lesson are developed and illustrated, and — 
» additional information imparted, and the mind of the teacher brought in direct contact 
with the mind of each pupil, to arouse, interest, and direct its opening powers ; instead 
of all this and more, the brief period passed in recitation consists, on the part of 
each teacher, of hearing each individual and class, in regular order and quick succession, 
repeat words from a book, and on the part of the pupils, of saving their lessons, as the 
operation is most significantly described by most teachers, when they summon the class 
to the stand. In the meantime, the order of the School must be maintained, and the 
general business must go forward. Little children, without any authorized employment 
for their eyes and hands, and ever active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every 
muscle is aching from suppressed activity ; problems must be solved, excuses for tardiness 
or absence received, questions answered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and more or 
less of extempore discipline administered. Were it not a most ruinous waste of precious 
time—did it not involve the deadening, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal facul- 
ties and noble sensibilities—were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects for which 
Schools are instituted—it would be difficult to conceive of a more diverting farce than 
an ordinary session of a large Public School, whose chaotic and discordant elements have 
not been reduced to system by proper classification. The teacher—at least the con- 
scientious teacher—thinks it anything but a farce to him. Compelled to hurry from one 
study to another, requiring a knowledge of methods altogether distinct ; from one recita- 
tion to another equally brief and unsatisfactory, one requiring a liveliness of manner that 
he does not feel, and cannot assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstraction 
of thought, which he*cannot give amid the multiplicity and variety of cares; from one 
case of discipline to another pressing on him at the same time—he goes through the same 
circuit, day after day, with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his School to a 
close with a feeling that, with all his diligence and fidelity, he has accomplished but 
little good.” 


3. AMENDMENT TO OUR OWN ScHOOL LAW RELATING TO TOWNSHIP BOARDS OF 
TRUSTEES. 


In a memorandum addressed to the Government in 1871 on some amendments to 
the School Law, the following suggestions were made :— 

“The 14th section of the School Act of 1871 might be amended so as to provide 
that School Sections which have erected good School-houses of a certain valuation to be 
determined, should be exempted from taxation for new houses in other parts of the town- 
ship where this had not been done. It might be well to consider whether it would not 
be better further to amend the law, so as to authorize two or three of the existing School 
Sections (according to the size of the township), to unite and elect one member to the 
township board, to retain the existing boundaries (subject to alteration by the board) for 
taxation purposes, but to abolish them so far as they now restrict the right of each rate- 
payer to send his child to the School of the section in which he pays School rates.” ©. 
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VI. ADDITIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR THE PROVINCE. 


1. It is gratifying to observe that one of the most important results of the operation of 
the School Law of 1871 has been the almost simultaneous demand all over the Province 
for additional Normal Schools. 

2. The impulse which the uniform Examinations of Public School Teachers throughout 
the Province has given to the profession, can scarcely be over-estimated. When brought 
to the test of a uniform standard of excellence, many teachers throughout the Province 
felt that they were much below that standard, and a desire sprang up among them that 
they should avail themselves of the advantages of Normal School Training without delay. 
Hence the desire for the establishment of additional Normal Schools at various places in 
the Province. | 


1. THE VALUE OF NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING IN ONTARIO. 


3. We have in our own Province abundantly demonstrated the value to the Schools, 
and to the profession of teaching, of the Normal School established in 1847, and so suc- 
cessfully conducted for the last twenty-five years. 

There are many among us who remember not only the inferior character of the teach- 
ing practised in most of our Schools twenty-five years ago (though there were many ex- 
cellent individual Schools), but also the characterless class of very many of the teachers 
who were freely employed all over the Province. Men who had failed in other pursuits, 
men who had no adaptation to the work,—men whose drinking habits were a reproach to 
the neighbourhood, and men who had scarcely mastered even the merest rudiments of 
education, were in numberless Schools set over the youth of the country, and were with- 
out question entrusted with the responsible, and almost sacred duty of training the future 
men and women of the land. There were in many cases noble exceptions, in which men 
of sterling character, and unexceptional attainments, were employed ; and these teachers 
and their labours are remembered with gratitude in many neighbourhoods to this day. 


2. NumBer or NorMAL ScHoots ELSEWHERE. 


There are in Hngland and Scotland 38 Normal or Training Schools (almost entirely 
denominational), and one in Jreland. These Schools were in 1870-71 attended by upwards 
of 3,000 students. Admission to them was by competitive examination, open’only to 
those who intend to adopt or follow the profession of teaching, and who have either served 
the apprenticeship of “ pupil teacher ” or are over 18 years of age.* 

The expenditure for these Schools is about $600,000 per annum. ‘The original cost 
of the buildings for them was $1,540,050. 

In the German Empire there are about 100 public and 40 private Training Schools 
for teachers. 

In Norway and Sweden there are 15 Normal Schools ; in Switzerland, 4 ; in Portugal, 
2; and several for females are projected under the new School Law of Turkey. 


* The experienced Agent of the State Board of Education for Massachusetts (A. P. Phipps, Esq.), in ~ 
_ gpeaking of the age at which students should be admitted to the Normal School, remarks :-- 
‘*<T am decidedly of the opinion that it would be wiser to add a year to the minimum age required for 
admission to the Normal Schools, at least for the ladies, and not admit any under seventeen years of age, | 
than to admit them at sixteen as now required, or considerably under sixteen, as occasionally permitted. 
With a higher standard of scholarship for admission, and with greater maturity, physical and mental, of 
those admitted, I think we should secure a superior class of teachers for graduation, and thus elevate the 
eharacter of our Normal Schools.” 
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THe PER Capita allowance of the several States named herein to their respective State 
Normal Schools. 
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Hungary.—During the last three years the Hungarian Government has expended 
75,000 florins for raising the standard of education among the teachers, by enabling 
some of them to take a journey, and make themselves acquainted with the system of 
instruction in other provinces and foreign countries, and to study at certain foreign. 
seminaries. In 1868, 5 students of teachers’ seminaries were thus sent out ; in 1869, 
24, and in 1870, 25, with an annual stipend of 1000 florins each. In 1869, 36 teachers 
received a travelling stipend of 300 florins each. ‘Twenty new seminaries are to be 
established, and those gentlemen who have returned from such educational journeys will 
be appointed professors. 

Belgium.—There are three kinds of Normal Schools in Belgium, viz., government. 
Normal Schools, 2; normal courses (sections normales primaires) 5 ; and Normal Schools 
not supported by the government (écoles normales agrées) 7 ; making the total number of 
Normal Schools 14. | 


VII—COUNTY TEACHERS: INSTITUTES. 


In my last report I stated and gave examples of the earnest desire felt among 
teachers for the establishment of county teachers’ institutes, as authorized by law. In 
reference to this desire, and in compliance with applications of teachers made to him, 
Dr. Sangster, late Head Master of the Provincial Normal School, has gratuitously devoted 
a large portion of his time, during the summer and autumn of the current year, in hold- 
ing teachers institutes in no less than seventeen counties, and has engaged to hold teachers’ 
institutes in several other counties, but has been compelled to decline other applications for 
want of time. The expenses of these institutes have been defrayed by the teachers them- 
selves, and the attendance at them has averaged 142 teachers, varying from 77 to 310 
teachers. At these institutes Dr. Sangster has delivered fourteen public lectures, and 
no less than one hundred and thirty-eight institute lectures to teachers. Dr. Sangster’s 
abilities as a lecturer, as well as teacher, are of the highest order, and his experience 
varied and practical. The more than two thousand teachers who listened to his instruc- 
tions and illustrations were delighted and profited, and, in all cases, expressed an earnest 
desire that he would repeat his visit. These extemporized institutes have proved power- 
ful auxiliaries to the Normal School training of teachers, and have inspired the teachers 
with an ardent interest in their profession, and an earnest desire to improve themselves 
in it. I trust that provision will be made for holding these institutes annually in all the 
counties of the Province, as a most potent additional agency to elevate and increase the 
efficiency of the Public Schools and of the teacher’s profession. 


1. NUMBER OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES HELD BY DR. SANGSTER IN 1873. 
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A few others are yet to be held in 1873. 
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fSCT A ES hie NT a i ee Ea! 2, 
9. GREAT VALUE OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN AWAKENING INTEREST. 


The following testimony as to the great influence of Teachers’ Institutes on the teach- 
ers’ profession, and of promoting educational zeal, is of interest and value. The superin- 
tendent of one of the neighbouring States says :— 

“Tf any one doubts the utility of County Teachers’ Institutes, such an acquaintance 
with their practical workings and results,as I have enjoyed during the past four years would 
effectually remove such doubts. In some counties the first real impulse to the cause of 
education dates from the first Institutes held in them. They have done incalculable good. 
Not only has the enthusiasm of teachers for their profession been kindled by them, their 
ideas enlarged, and their knowledge of methods increased, but the interests of parents and 
the public generally awakened in behalf of the cause of popular education. ‘They have 
saved many an inexperienced teacher from despondency and failure. They have placed in 
many hands the key of success for lack of which they had groped in darkness. They have 
sent many weary hearts back to their School-rooms full of the inspirations of hope. They 
have imparted to each one the collected wisdom and experience of all, and thus redupli- 
cated the teaching power of a whole country. They have so held the mirror of true 
excellence, that all could see in what it consisted, and thus enabled many a community to 
judge and act more wisely in the choice of teachers. They have been the forums where 
popular errors and fallacies have been discussed and exposed, and great truths in educa- 
tional philosophy have been vindicated.’ ” | 

The United States Commissioner of Education at Washington, in surveying the edu- 
cational field in the various States, remarks :— 

“Tt is gratifying to observe how widely and uniformly the Teachers’ Institutes have 
been employed through the country for the improvement of teachers, and through them of 
the Schools. Many of the ablest teachers and educators have contributed to their success. 
For many teachers they are the only source of correct ideas in regard to the methods of in- 
struction, discipline and School management. They scatter the gems of the best thought 
upon education, and, by the general attendance of the citizens of the places where they are 
held, contribute greatly to improve the public mind, and correct and elevate the educa- 
tional sentiment.” 


3. STIMULATING EFFECTS OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Superintendent of Iowa thus describes the effect of Teachers’ Institutes in his 
State :— 

“Tn some of the counties, the Institute season has been made the occasion of enthu- 
siastic revivals, so to speak, of energies long languishing ; and we have been informed that 
-he effect on the teachers’ profession in those localities, and on the School officers, and on 


‘he condition of the Schools, has been electric. Such results must follow from Institutes 


when properly conducted. in accordance with their original intent, they are thus demon- 
strated to be, not only an indispensable link in that admirable system of State supervision, 
which keeps the machinery of popular education running ; but also, and chiefly, a stimulus 
to the teacher, and through him a mighty agency for arousing and shaping all the School 
elements of the country. The framers of the law have borne testimony to the value they 
place upon this part of the School-work, by providing that a teacher’s attendance upon an 
Institute, whilst the term of his School is in progress, shall cause no reduction in his stipu- 
lated wages ; and that it shall even be made binding upon him, as a condition for his 
securing a certificate, that he be in attendance, unless unavoidably prevented. 

.‘*T have met two hundred and forty teachers in convocation in a single county. And 
it isa grand sight, and a privilege to be envied, to stand before an audience of such 
labourers in the cause of universal, free education. 

‘One of the must prominent and judicious State Superintendents in the United States 
makes the unqualified assertion : ‘ No other agency has done more to strengthen and vitalize 
yur system of public education than the meeting of teachers, School officers and friends of 
Common Schools, known as Teachers’ Institutes.’” 
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4, SUGGESTIONS AS TO MoDE OF CONDUCTING TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Superintendent of the State of Minnesota make the following general remarks 
on the mode of conducting Institutes. Full instructions, however, will be issued on the 
subject : 

a In order that a Teachers’ Institute may be profitable to those in attendance, the 
teaching exercises should be by the best and most experienced teachers that can be pro- 
cured. The character of the teaching must be confined principally to instruction in methods 
and matters strictly professional ; and less to the instruction in the branches of study 
required to be taught in School. 

“ The plan of conducting the State Teachers’ Institutes has been as follows : 

“Teachers were required to assemble punctually at 9 o’clock, Monday morning, and 
to be present at all the exercises, day and evening. ‘The daily instructions were confined 
to methods of teaching the common branches required by law ; special attention being 
devoted to the oral elements of our language, phonetic spelling, Se. 

“Questions were submitted to the class during each exercise, for the purpose of fixing 
more firmly the principles enunciated. At the close of each day some time was spent 
in answering questions from the ‘ Question Box.’ The evenings were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of School matters by teachers and citizens, or to lectures, as might be previously 
arranged.” 


5. WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS AT THE CLOSE OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The following valuable practical suggestions occur in the last report of the State 
Superintendent of Maine: that of holding written examinations for certificates at the close 
of the examination. That plan might be adopted with profit at the close of the Institutes 
in midsummer. The Superintendent states that in Maine “ more than forty County Insti- 

.tutes have been held the past year, with an attendance of nearly four thousand teachers. 
These Institutes have been conducted entirely by our County Supervisors. 

‘‘ The written examination on the closing day of the Institute has constituted one of 
the chief features in the Institute work of the past two years. In my humble estimation 
there can be no doubt about the value of this last day’s work, and the accompanying issue 

f graded certificates. It serves as a point to reach, a mark to aim at during the preced- 
ing days ; it stimulates the industrious to increased activity, and drives away the drones ; 
it indicates the weak point in the teacher’s attainments, and intimates the direction for 
future efforts ; especially does such an examination bring to the surface and to notice the 
truly meritorious and persistent teacher—persistent in a laudable determination and am- 
bition to master his profession. More than fifteen hundred graded certificates have been 
thus issued the past year. School agents and superintending School committees are now 
beginning to ask teachers to exhibit their record at the Institute examination. This is 
right, and corresponds to the New York plan of employing as teachers only those who 
have attended the institute.” 


VIII.—_ SUPERANNUATION OF WORN-OUT TEACHERS. 


Having in my last report entered fully into the question of the ‘‘ Duty of Teachers to 
provide for the support of those worn out in the profession,” I need only in this report 
refer to one or two points. 


1. REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CouNcIL or PuBLic INSTRUCTION. 


I. Teachers who became superannuated or worn-out on or before the first day of Jan- 
vary, 1854, and who produce the proofs required by law of character and services as such, 
may share in this fund according to the number of yeas they have respectively taught a 
Public School in Ontario, by depositing with the Chief Superintendent of Education the 
preliminary subscriptions to the fund required by law. 

Il. Every teacher engaged in teaching since 1854, in order to be entitled, when he: 


shall have become superannuated or worn-out, to share in this fund, must have contributed 
F 
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to it at the rate of five dollars per annum for each year from the time when he began to 
teach up to the time of his first annual subscription, and four dollars (as required by Statute) 
for each subsequent year during which he was engaged in teaching. No subscriptions, 
either for arrears or otherwise, can be received from those who have ceased to teach [and 
in all cases the annual payment, unless made within the year for which it is due, will be 
at the rate of five dollars]. 

III. No teacher shall be eligible to receive a pension from this fund who shall not 
have become disabled for further service while teaching a Public School, or who shall not 
have been worn out in the work of a Public School teacher. 

IV. All applications must be accompanied with the requisite certificates and proofs, 
according to the prescribed form. No certificate in favour of an applicant should be signed 
by any teacher already admitted as a pensioner on the fund. 


V. In case the fund shall at any time not be sufficient to pay the several claimants the 


highest sum permitted by law, the income shall be equitably divided among them accord- 


ing to their respective periods of service. 
VI. Communications and subscriptions in connection with this fund are to be sent to 


the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


2. TEACHERS WHO HAVE RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION. 


Since the passage of the Act, one hundred and eighty-one teachers have, as will be 
seen by Appendix I., retired from the profession. In their case the law provides “that 
any teacher retiring from the profession shall be entitled to receive back from the Chief 
Superintendent one half of any sums thus paid in by him to the fund.” 

Thus it will be seen that three apo ey things have been provided for in this short 
and benevolent section of the Act, viz. 

Ist. A retiring allowance for worn-out or disabled Public School teachers. 

2nd. Repayment, with interest, to the widows of non-pensioned teachers of any moneys 
which they may have paid into the fund. 

3rd. Provision for refunding to those who withdraw from the profession one-half of 


their payments to the fund. 


3. COMPULSORY PAYMENTS TO SUCH FUND UNIVERSAL. . ’ 


In a recent report on Popular Education in Victoria, Australia, the principle of 
compulsory payment to the Superannuation Fund is discussed as follows:—‘“ In the Civil 
Service of India, retiring pensions are raised partly by compulsory subscriptions to a Super- 
annuation Fund. Among the parochial teachers in Scotland, also a fund similarly raised, 
exists for granting pensions to teachers, and annuities to their widows. The teachers of 
Baden (and probably of other German States) enjoy, I learn, the benefits of an exactly 
similar plan ; and, for the like good object, a fund is in the same way created among the 
clergymen of the Presbyterian and other Churches. Upon this principle, it would be easy 
to establish, without extra cost to the State, a Teachers’ Superannuation Fund, to be 
raised by compulsory deductions made by the Board of Education from salaries and results 
only. As this subject is a very important one, I may be excused for going into details, 
and will therefore jot down my ideas as to the basis on which it should be developed. The 
Superannuation Fund should be created by compulsory contributions from all teachers, 
assistant-teachers, pupil-teachers, and work-mistresses, directly recognized by the Board 
of Education. The contributions should consist in a deduction of per cent., made 
by the Board of Education, half-yearly, monthly, or otherwise, from the salaries and 
result payments to every school in receipt of aid. The rate of pension, varying according 
to sex and classification, should be so much for every year of service up to a given max- 
imum. Pensions for teachers’ widows should be awarded on the same principle. I deem 
it indispensable that a Fund should be raised by compulsory contributions, and that it should 
be managed by the Board of Education, who alone have the necessary machinery to make 
its collection and distribution an easy matter. My own belief, fortified by the opinion of 
the leading teachers in my district is, that the establishment of such a Fund would confer 
great advantages. It would comfort the declining years of aged teachers, worn-out by 
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good service ; and it would offer an inducement to present teachers to continue in their 
occupation, and devote the best years of their life to teaching ; and further, it might attract 
into the teachers’ ranks many more men of the best and most desirable type.” 


4. PROVISION FOR SUPERANNUATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES, 


Provision has since 1851, been made in Great Britain’and Ireland for the retirement 
and superannuation of teachers. In June of this year, however, a Select Committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons: “to enquire whether, by a deduction from the 
Parliamentary Grant in aid of Public Elementary Schools, or by any other means, a pro- 
vision can be made for granting annuities to the certificated teachers of such Schools upon 
their retirement by reason of age and infirmity.” Several schemes were laid before the 
Committee, but no conclusions were arrived at. It is proposed to re-appoint the Com- 
mittee and fully consider them next session. The first scheme proposed that every male 
teacher employed for not less than 30 years, and attaining the age of 55 years, shall be 
entitled to a pension of 20 shillings for each year of service. It also proposed that every 
female teacher employed for not less than 25 years, shall, on attaining the age of 50, be 
entitled to a pension of 13s. 4d. for each year of service. The Education Department to 
deduct from the Parliamentary Grant for 1872 one per cent., for 1873 two per cent., for 
1874 three per cent., for 1875 four per cent. and for each subsequent year five per cent. 

A second scheme proposed that (1.) the Pension Fund should be established by a per 
centage deduction from the salaries of all certificated teachers; (2.) that the pension 
should depend upon the length of service and the amount contributed by the teacher ; 
(3.) that a service of forty years should entitle a teacher to the maximum pension (amount 
not stated) ; (4.) that teachers permanently disabled should receive an annuity after ten 
years’ service (or a gratuity for a less period of service) ; and (5.) that a teacher should 
be entitled to a pension after the age of 50 years. 

A third scheme proposed as a minimum scale of pension, one-third of the average 
salaries of male and female teachers ; (2.) that all certificated teachers should pay an 
annual premium to ensure this minimum scale. 

A fourth scheme laid down the principles (1.) that whatever was done by Govern- 
ment should be in the nature of a grant in aid; (2.) that every one qualified to be a reci- 
pient should be absolutely certain of receiving it; (3.) that, within a certain time, the 
amount and the age at which the pension becomes payable to be left to the choice of each 
teacher ; (4.) that no annuity begin before the annuitant has reached the age of 50 years, 
and (5.) that no annuity be of greater value than £1 for each year of service. 

In Germany proper, teachers’ widows receive an annual pension of 100 florins and 
teachers’ orphans of 20 florins. 

In Hesse a new pension law has been passed which enables superannuated teachers to 
pass the close of life in comparative ease. 

In Sweden and Norway examined teachers of the elementary School, who have reached 
sixty years of age, receive, on retiring, after thirty years of service, three-fourths of their 
annual income as a pension. Pensions are also granted, in some cases, after twenty-five 
years of service, but with some deduction in amount. 

In Belgium the Government has taken a lively interest in the teachers, and endeavours 
to ameliorate their position by presenting to Parliament the draught of a new law, accord- 
ing to which the provincial pension funds of teachers are to be united into one common 
fund, and the contributions are to be raised considerably, while the number of years 
entitling to a pension is to be lessened. 

In the German Empire much has been done during the last few years to increase the 
pensions of superannuated teachers. Data could be obtained only from a few German 
states, which are given in the following table :— 
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Pensions (in thalers) paid to Teachers after a service of 
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In Bavaria the Government intends to increase the salaries of all teachers in active 
service by granting an increase of salary after several years of service, by giving pensions 
to superannuated teachers, and by taking care of the widows and orphans of teachers. 

In Hesse the Chambers, in September, 1871, discussed the position of the elementary 
teachers, and almost unanimously resolved to urge the Government to raise the decidedly 
insufficient salaries, and the pensions of teachers’ widows. 

Basle City pays the largest pensions to teachers’ widows and orphans. The pensions 
vary from 150 francs to 450 francs annually, according to length of service. The total sum 
paid for pensions was 6009 francs. 

In Geneva the Cantonal School Board resolved to discontinue the system of paying 
pensions to teachers from the Cantonal treasury, but to make the existing Teachers’ Widows 
and Orphans Union more useful by making it obligatory for all teachers to join this Union 
by raising the amount of contributions. 


5. DISTINCTIONS OF HoNoUR CONFERRED ON TEACHERS. 


The following examples of the honour paid to successful teachers in Europe will be 
read with sincere pleasure. I should rejoice to see a provision in our School Law whereby 
there would be some means of officially marking the public sense of obligation and respect 
to long’and successful teaching in this Province. What was so gracefully done in this 
direction elsewhere should also be done in Canada :— 

As a characteristic sign of the times, it deserves to be mentioned that during the year 
1871, one teacher received the golden cross of merit of the first class, seven the golden 
cross of merit of the second class ; and eight teachers the silver cross of merit of the first 
class—all for long and faithful services in the cause of education. A few short years ago 
this would have been impossible in Austria, as the elementary School teachers were, as a 
general rule, considered but little better than servants or day-labourers. 

The father of the present Minister of Public Instruction lives at Wiirzburg as a simple 
elementary teacher. On the 12th September, 1871, he celebrated the fiftieth : anniversary 
of his having entered the teachers’ profession, in which he, during this long period, had 
been an untiring and enthusiastic worker. On this occasion he was decorated with the 
Ludwig’s Order, and was honoured by a congratulatory letter from the king’s own hand. 

At the town of Bremgarten, Mr. Kottman celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
having entered the teachers’ profession. It is of rare occurrence that a man will be able 
to stand the wear and tear of fifty years’ service as a teacher, and it was, therefore, but a 
fit tribute that the whole town united in doing honour to this veteran on his festival day. 


IX.—THE PRESENT SYSTEMATIC INSPECTION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


No one can read the extracts from the general remarks of the Public School Inspec- 
tors, which are published in Appendix B to this Report, without being impressed with 
the fact of the competence and efficiency of the present Inspectors of the Public Schools. 

They have, as a whole, entered upon their work with a heartiness, an intelligence, and a 
zeal which augurs well for the future welfare of the Schools, and which indicates a reality 
and thoroughness in the work of supervising the daily work in them. 
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It has been well said by Dr. Fraser, the present Bishop of Manehester (who, in 1885, 
yisited this Province, and made his report to the English Commissioners on our Schools)- 
that “‘ Inspection is thé salt of elementary education.” . He goes on to insist upon its applica 
tion to the higher schools of England, and says: “ The: publicity with which ¢all ma- 
terial facts’ relating to each school ‘ are annually made known to the State,’ through the 
machinery of the Board of Education, is considered in Massachusetts to be the secret of 
the immense progress that has taken place in education in that commonwealth in the last 
thirty years.” 

As to the felt necessity for our present system of School Inspection in Ontario, we 
have the testimony of the Bishop. He remarks :— 

“ Thorough inspection of Schools, such as we are accustomed to in England, is a 
great desideratum both in the States and Canada (page 8). * * * Something like 
our English mode of inspection of Schools, by a body of perfectly independent and competent 
gentlemen, would be a great and valuable addition to the School system both of the United 
‘States and Canada. * * * In fact, the great desideratum of the Common School 
system, both in Massachusetts and generally in the States, is adequate, thorough, impartial, 
independent imspection of Schools. In New York and Pennsylvania, a system of supervision 
by counties or wide districts has been introduced, and is at work with tolerable success ; 
but even here, the Superintendents (or Commissioners, as they are called in New York) 
appear, from their reports, to be more or less hampered by local prejudices and jealousies, 
and their salary is in part provided by the district which is the sphere of their labours. 
They are elected, too, in Pennsylvania, by the ‘School Directors’ of the several townships; 
in New York, by the electorseof assembly districts, by ballot. A similar organization is 
strongly recommended by the Ohio State Commission. * * * The agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Education, in a lecture, says :—‘ My observations, on visiting thou- 
sands of Schools throughout Massachusetts, and many in twelve other States, have clearly 
proved to my mind the wisdom of maintaining a Superintendent in all our cities and large 
townships, who shall devote his whole time to the care and improvement of the Schools.’” 

-(Page 25.) 3 
"In discussing the defects in the Administration of Schools in the United States, 
Dr. Fraser says: ‘‘ The supreme control of the Schools is too absolutely in the hands of 
local administrators, with no absolute guarantee of competency. 'The inspection, even, of 
County Superintendents and Commissioners is often found to be nugatory and ineffective. 
Legal requirements are constantly ignored or evaded, and a properly authenticated and 
imdependent officer, like Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools among ourselves, armed with 
visitorial powers, and with means provided for giving effect to his recommendations, ap- 
pears to be the element wanted in the machinery of the system, to give it that balance 
which the complication of its parts requires.” (Pages 61, 62.) 

The travelling agent of the Board of Education for the State of Massachusetts 
uses the following forcible language in regard to this matter :— 

“Tt has been said, and with great truthfulness, that ‘the most important branch of 
administration, as connected with education, relates to School Inspection.’ It is asserted 
by some careful observers, that the Dutch Schoolmasters are decidedly superior to the 
Prussian, notwithstanding the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, and the two or three 
only in Holland ; and this superiority is attributed entirely to a better system of wspection. 
This is the basis on which the whole fabric of their popular instruction rests. ‘The absence 
of such a thorough supervision of Schools as is maintained in Holland with sueh ad- 
mirable results, is the weakest part of our system. 

‘“‘ What is needed for all our Schools, and what is essential to their highest efficiency, 
%s a constant, thorough, intelligent, impartial and independent supervision. Compara- 
tively few persons possess the varied qualifications so indispensable to success in this 
delicate and important work. So important was it regarded by the distinguished author 
of the Dutch system of inspection, that, after a long life devoted to educational labour, 
he said, ‘Take care how you choose yeur Inspectors; they are men whom you ought 
to look for ‘lantern in hand.’ ” 

“A School,” says Everett, ‘“‘is not a clock, which you can wind up, and then 
leave it to go of itself. Nor can other interests be thus neglected. Our railroads 
and factories require some directing, controlling, and constantly supervising mind for 
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their highest efficiency, and do not our Schools need the same? To meet this great 

want, eleven of the fifteen cities of our State, and numerous large towns, have - 
availed themselves of the provision of the Statute, and elected School Superinten- 

dents who devote their whole time and energies to this work of supervision. I 

have visited all, or nearly all, these towns and cities, and several of them frequently, 

and can bear my decided testimony to the great benefit that has resulted to their 

Schools in consequence.” 


2. SPIRIT IN WHICH INSPECTION SHOULD BE PERFORMED. 


The regulations in regard to inspection, which have been adopted by the Council of 
Public Instruction, are sufficiently explicit as to the general details of inspection, and the 
mode in which it should be conducted. I will, therefore, only repeat here what I wrote 
on this subject in 1846 and 1850, when our present system of education was inaugurated, 
I said :— ‘ 

“To perform the duty of Inspector with any degree of efficiency, the Inspector 
should be acquainted with the best modes of teaching every department of an Eng- 
lish School, and be able to explain and exemplify them. It is, of course, the Inspector’s 
duty to witness the modes of teaching adopted hy the teacher, but he should do some- 
thing more. He should, some part of the time, be an actor as well as spectator. 
To do so he must keep pace with the progress of the science of teaching. Every 
man who has to do with Schools, ought to make himself master of the best modes of 
conducting them in all the details of arrangement, instruction, and discipline A 
man commits a wrong against teachers, against children, and against the interests 
of School education, who seeks the office of Inspector without being qualified and able 
to fulfil all its functions. 


3. SUMMARY OF THE BENEFITS OF A THOROUGH SYSTEM OF INSPECTION. 


The State Superintendent of Maine, in his last report, thus sums up the benefits of 
an. efficient system of inspection for the Public Schools. “ It promotes ” (he says)’:— 

“Ist. An increased interest among the people in relation to public education. 

“2nd. Systematic efforts to improve the Schools on the part of educators and School 
officers. : 

“3rd. An improvement in the scholarship of teachers, and in the quality of their 
instruction. 

“4th. More intelligent supervision on the part of trustees. 

“5th. A quick appreciation and promotion of those who are likely to prove our best 
teachers. 

“ 6th. Increasing indirectly the average attendance of Scholars. 

7th. Raising the compensation of teachers. 

8th. Furnishing the State with a number of competent Institute instructors. 

9th. Elevating and sustaining public sentiment in giving it a higher educational 
tone, and in general quickening the whole body politic to the mighty necessity of univer- 
sal intelligence. 


X.—HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES. 


1. SEPARATE CouRSE OF STUDY FOR THE HigH SCHOOLS. 


+ 


1. One important object of the law of 1871 was to discriminate, by a clearly defined 
line in the course of study, between Public and High Schools, and to prescribe a separate 
programme of studies for High Schools. In practice it had been found that, in the 
anxiety of trustees and masters of a majority of our High Schools to crowd children into 
these Schools, in the hope thereby to increase the grant to their Schools, they had 
virtually merged the High into the Public School, with the nominal addition in most 
cases of only a little Latin and Greek. The object of the High School sections of the 
new Act is to put an end to this anomalous state of things, and to prescribe for each class. 
of Schools its own legitimate work. 
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2. In point of fact, the High Schools have never occupied the position which they 
ought to have done in the country. They were originally designed to be Classical Schools, 
but they were made the Schools of certain classes, rather than Classical Schools, wholly 
doing, or professing to do, Common School work for certain classes—thus being made and 
viewed as a kind of aristocratic Schools, poaching upon the ground of Common School 
work, and being regarded as distinct from, and even antagonistic to, the Common Schools, 
rather than supplementary to them and identical with them in the public interests. It 
has, therefore, been found extremely difficult to get any considerable support for them 
from local sources. To get support enough to exist, more than two-thirds of the High 
School Boards have had to seek amalgamation with the Public School Boards of their 
localities ; but this amalgamation is attended with many inconveniences and does not by 
any means accomplish the objects proposed. Nevertheless, it has not been deemed expe- 
dient to interfere with this amalgamation in any way, but to leave the Boards of Trustees 
as formerly to unite, or, when united, to dissolve the union at their pleasure. The neces- 
sity for the union does not now exist as before, since the Legislature has in effect declared 
that High Schools shall be provided for by local rate equally with Public Schools. It 
should be remembered, however, that the experience of the great cities in the neighbour- 
ing States shows, that consolidating all the Public Schools in cities and towns under one 
Board of Management, and that Board elected chiefly by the ratepayers, has contributed 
even more to the efficient support and elevation of the Classical School than to that of the 
Public Schools. 

3. In the programme of study for High Schools, prescribed under the new Act, it is 
especially provided that they shall be High English Schools as well as Elementary Classi- 
cal Schools, and for girls as well as for boys. When it is provided in the Act that in 
each High School ‘ provision shall be made for teaching to both male and female pupils 
- the higher branches of an English and Commercial Education, including the Natural 
Sciences, with special reference to Agriculture,” it was clearly intended that the lower or 
elementary branches of an English Education should not be taught in the High Schools, 
but in the Public Schools. It was also intended that all pupils to be eligible for admis- 
sion to the High Schools for the study of classics, as well as for higher English, must first 
be grounded in the elements of a sound education in their own native language, as strongly 
urged by the latest Royal and Parliamentary Commission on Education in England, but 
strangely overlooked hitherto, as little boys six and seven years of age have been put to 
the study of ancient and foreign languages, and left to grow up to manhood without ever 
having been formally taught their native tongue, or the essential elements of a practical 
English education. This anomaly is provided against by the new Act, in the future educa- 
tion of Canadian youth, at least so far as the Public High Schools are concerned, and the 
Council of Public Instruction has prescribed, that ‘“‘the subjects of examination for admis- 
sion to the High Schools shall be the same as those prescribed for the first four classes of 
_ the Public Schools.” It will be seen from the explanatory remarks preceding the pro- 
gramme, that some subjects of the fourth class of the Public School programme are omit- 
ted in regard to pupil candidates for the classical course of the High School. The exami- 
nation for admission to the High School must be on paper, and the examination papers 
with the answers are to be preserved for the examination of the High School Inspector, 
that he may not depend wholly on the individual examination of pupils as to whether the 
regulations have been duly observed in the examination and admission of pupils. 

4, The fundamental principle of our system of Public Instruction is, that every youth 
before proceeding to the subjects of a higher English or of a classical education, shall first 
be grounded in the elementary subjects of a Public School education. No candidates are 
therefore, eligible for admission to the High Schools except those who have manifested 
proficiency in the subjects of the first four classes of the Public School programme, by 
passing a satisfactory examination. 

5. It is to be observed also, that though pupils are eligible for promotion from the 
Public to the High School, after passing a satisfactory examination in the subjects of the 
first four classes of the former, omitting Natural History, Chemistry and Botany, it is 
quite at the option of the parents or guardians of pupils, whether they shall enter the 
High School or not before they complete the whole programme of studies in the Publie 
Schools, when they can enter an advanced class in the High School. 
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6. The objects and duties of the High Schools are two-fold : 

First, commencing with pupils who (whether educated in either a public or private 
Scheol) are qualified as above, the High Schools are intended to complete a good English 
education, by educating pupils not only for commercial, manufacturing and agricultural 
pursuits, but for fulfilling with efficiency, honour and usefulness, the duties of Municipal 
Councillors, Legislators, ‘and various public offices in the service of the country. 

The ‘Second object and duty of the High Schools (commencing also with pupils quali- 
fied as above,) is to teach the languages of ‘Greece and Rome, of Germany and France, the 
Mathematics, &c., so far as to prepare youth for certain professions, and especially for the 
Universities, ‘where will be completed the education of men for the learned professions, 


and for the Professorships i in the Colleges, and Masterships in the Collegiate Institutes 
and High Schools. 


2. OBJECTIONS TO THE HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMME. 


Objection has been made to the programme as too “high” for the Schools. 

Those who urge these objections forget two things: 

First, that High Schools are not, and cannot, under the statute, be ohh elementary 
Schools, any more than can Colleges and Universities be legitimately made High Schools ; 
and secondly, that it is the Legislature, and not the Council of Public Instruction, which 
has prescribed what subjects shall be exclusively taught in our High Schools,—that the 
programme is not an arbitrary dictation of subjects on the part of that Council, but is 
simply the mere arrangement, in a convenient and intelligible form, of the subjects which 
the Legislature itself has decided to be the essential subjects of study in High Schools. 
The Legislature has declared that in each High School there shall be taught ‘‘ all of the 
higher branches of a good English and commercial education.” As an evidence of the 
flexibility of the High School law, the Legislature has further provided most liberally that 
some of these Schovols may be classical, and some of them English High Schools. No pro- 
vision has, however, been made by the Legislature, nor authorized by the regulations, for 
giving instruction in the elementary branches, either in ‘‘ preparatory,” or other unautho- 
rized classes in the High Schools. The Legislature has already made such ample provi- 
sion in our Public Schools for teaching these subjects, that to teach them in the High 
Schools would be an interference with the province of the Public Schools. It has, there- 
fore, wisely restricted the teaching in the High Schools to “all the higher branches of a 
good English and Commercial Education,” &c. The Council of Public Instruction, if it has 
erred at all, has done so in the direction rather of lowering than of maintaining the proper 
standard of High School instruction which the Legislature has set up. Thus for instance 
the Legislature has declared that in the High ‘Sehaale shall be taught ‘ all the higher 
branches of an En glish and Commercial Education,” &c. And yet the Council has fixed the 
standard of admission to High Schools quite below these “higher branches ;’ for it has 
permitted pupils to entertHigh Schools from a point midway between the 3rd and 4th (out 
of the six) classes which are prescribed for the Public Schools. We have, therefore, the 
singular fact presented to us, that both Public and High Schools are doing substantially 
the same work as laid down for the 4th (in part) 5th and 6th classes of the Public Schools, 
and for the Ist, 2nd and 3rd classes of the High Schools ! 


3. THE TRUE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


Again, it has been urged that a lower grade if not a narrower range of subjects would 
be quite sufficient for the wants of the country, &c. ; and that it is unreasonable to require 
High School Boards to bring these Schools up to the prescribed Legislative standard, as 
laid down in the official programme. . 

A more unwise and untenable objection could not have been urged. ‘Those who de 
$0, look at the question from a purely local and narrow standard point. They forget that 
the fundamental principle involved in the adoption by the country of a complete “ national 
system” of education, stands opposed to such views, and that a national system must of 
necessity leave no room for private or denominational efforts to supplement it, but must 
include within itself a systematic and complete gradation of Schools from the lowest ele- 
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mentary School up to the University itself, without a missing link, or break in the chain. 
They either forget or ignore the fact that this is the theory—the very fundamental principle 
on which our Canadian “national system” of education is based ; and that while the Legis- 
lature has strictly defined the limits and functions of each class of its national Schools, it has 
most liberally provided in an ascending scale of remuneration for the support of each class. 

Thus, it provides for the elementary Public Schools, and declares that they shall be 
free to every youth in the land. Next it provides specifically for a superior grade known 
as “ High Schools,” which shall form the connecting link between the elementary schools 
and the University, and declares that these Schools shall teach such’ higher” subjects, and 
such “higher” subjects only as it prescribes. Lastly, it sets apart a liberal portion of the 
public domain for the maintenance of a Provincial College and University (the functions 
of which are also defined by Parliament itself). 

These Institutions in their teaching are not allowed, nor do they think of interfering 
with, or trenching on the domain of the High Schools, as do many High Schools on that of 
the Public Schools, even beyond that point which is allowed by the Council, (as is urged) 
as a matter of right and of expediency. 


4, OBJECTION AS TO THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN THE Hiau ScHOOLs. 


Secondly, objection has been made to the number of teachers to be employed in the 
High Schools. On this point the Legislature has given no doubtful expression of its opinion. 
In the statute of 1853, as consolidated in 1859, it prescribed certain subjects of instruction 
for the High Schools, and declared. that provision should be made for teaching these sub- 
jects according to a programme and general regulations prescribed by the Council of Public 
Instruction, and in a subsequent part of the Act, it specifically defined the duties of trus- 
tees, and distinctly declared that it should be “the duty of each High School Board [in 
making provision for teaching the prescribed subjects according to the programme and 
general regulations], to appoint the master and other teachers 11 such School, and to fix their 
salaries and prescribe their duties.” 

Each Board was also authorized “ to appoint such other officers and servants as they 
shall judge expedient,” &c., —thus giving them a discretion in regard to the latter but 
none whatever in regard to “the masters and teachers,” whom they were required by law 
to appoint in each High School. | 

It further requires them to apply ‘“ the moneys received’ towards making up “ the 
salaries of teachers,” &c., (not ‘a teacher,”) and it requires trustees, on the union of a 
High and Public School, to make “ample provision” for giving instruction to the pupils 
in the elementary English branches of the Public School department “ by duly qualified 
English teachers.” The Act of 1865 further provides for the settlement of all differences 
between trustees and ‘“‘head masters and teachers” in regard to salary. As each School 
must have a head-master (whose qualifications are prescribed), the “teachers” referred 
to in that statute must, in all cases, be the assistants provided for in the Act of 1859. 
‘Further, the Act of 1871 prescribed certain additional subjects to be taught in the High 
Schools, and provides that ‘the Council of Public Instruction shall have power to exempt 
any High School, which shall not have the necessary funds to provide the necessary quali- 
fied teachers, from the obligation to teach the German and French languages.” Apart, 
therefore, from the provisions of the statute which (speaking of the duty of each High 
School Board) makes it obligatory on such Board to “appoint the master and other 
teachers in such Schools,” the subjects themselves (which the Legislature has prescribed to 
be taught in each High School), require the full time of the head-master, and at the least 
that of one or more assistants, to teach them to the pupils. The number of pupils attend- 
ing the School is immaterial, as the same subjects (which are prescribed by the Legislature) 
and the same number of classes are required in each School according to the programme, 
whether the pupils in attendance be many or few. 


5. AMPLE PROVISION NOW MADE BY THE LEGISLATURE FQR THE Support or Hicw 
SCHOOLS. 


Up to 1871, it was urged with some force; that while the Legislature required the 
High School Boards to do certain things, it left them powerless to provide the necessary 
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means towards defraying the expenses of doing so. This was doubtless true to some extent 
in past years, but in 1871 it left the Boards without excuse on this ground. The statute 
of that year, as we have shewn, prescribed certain additional subjects of instruction for the 
High Schools (which gave a symmetry and completeness to the course of study in them), 
but it also provided most liberally for enabling the trustees:to support these Schools and 
pay their teachers. Not only did it in that very year increase the High School grant from 
$57,000 to $70,000, but it also required the County and City Councils to provide by local 
assessment, and to furnish the trustees with $35,000 more—making a total of $105,000, 
or an average of $1,000 for each High School ! 

Further, for the first time the Legislature authorized each High School Board to call 
upon the Council or Councils of the municipality or municipalities, in which the High School 
was situated, to provide whatever additional sum it might require “ for the School accom- 
modation and maintenance” of the High School; and it made it the imperative duty of the 
Council to provide these sums without question. While, therefore, the Legislature re- 
quired each High School Board to provide for teaching “all the higher branches of an 
English and commercial [or classical] education,” and to employ a head “ master and 
teachers” to do so, it also (in the School legislation of 1871) provided the ample means 
(as we have shown) of $105,000, as a preliminary fund, at the rate of about $30 per pupil, 
for the support of High Schools. 


6. VAST DIFFERENCE IN THE RATIO OF THE GRANT TO HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We will now contrast the liberality of the Legislature as shown to the High and to 
the Public Schools. It has been often said that the Legislature is willing to do anything 
for the Public Schools, but is chary in its favours to the High Schools. This we will shew 
to be simply a mistake,—a popular error. The Legislature has indeed liberally fostered 
the Public Schools, and the policy of the Education Department in the administration of 
the law has always been to stimulate local exertion, and to encourage a general interest in 
these ‘colleges of the people.” In this matter success has signally crowned its efforts ; 
and the Public Schools of to-day stand well in popular esteem, and our School system as 
a whole maintains a high reputation abroad. But in the matter of Legislative aid to the 
Public and to High Schools, the latter have immeasurably the advantage, proving that the 
favour shown to them rather than to the Public Schools has been very marked and decided. 
Thus, while the Legislative grant to the Public Schools in 1872 was only forty cents (40 cis.) 
per pupil, it was within a fraction of twenty dollérs ($20) per pupil to the High Schools! 
Even with the addition to the Legislative grant of the prescribed municipal assessment, 
the Public Schools only receive at the rate of eighty cents (80 cts.) per pupil, while the 
High Schools generally received within a trifle of thirty dollars ($30) and several of them 
more ; for as each High School is entitled by law to a minimum grant at the rate of at 
least $400 per annum, no matter how small its average attendance may be, it has followed 
that some Schools have received (including the county assessment) an aggregate sum of 
from $35 to even $45 per pupil in average attendance! 


7. Hien ScHooL STANDARD IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


It may be interesting in this connection to notice what is (and has been for many 
years) the provision in the laws of the State of Massachusetts, in regard to High Schools. 

“Every township may, and every township containing five hundred families or 
householders” . . . shall “maintain a School, to be kept by a master of competent 
ability and good morals, who . . .~ shall give instruction in General History, Book- 
keeping, Surveying, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, the civil polity 
of this Commonwealth and of the United States, and the Latin language. . . . And 
in every township containing four thousand inhabitants, the teacher or teachers of the 
Schools required by this section shall, in addition to the branches of instruction in the 
Greek and French languages, teach Astronomy, Geology, Rhetoric, Logic, Intellectual and 
Moral Science, and Political Economy.” These Schools “shall be kept for the benefit of 
all the inhabitants of the town,” “not less than thirty-six weeks, exclusive of vacations, in 
each year.” Two adjacent townships having each less than five hundred families or 
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householders, may form one High School district, for establishing such a School . . « 
when a majority of the legal voters of each township, in meetings called for that purpose, 
so determine.” 

The Report of the Massachusetts Board of Education to the Legislature in 1870, 
says: “ High Schools are maintained in 162 townships, (out of 335,) embracing in the 
aggregate 1,000,000 inhabitants, or 82 per cent. of the population.” An examination of 
the United States census of 1870, shows that exactly 162 townships in Massachusetts had 
then a population of over 2,000, 96 of them having over 4,000. We shall therefore be 
very nearly correct if we consider the above law practically equivalent to requiring every 
township with a population of over 2,000 to maintain a High School.” 


8. STANDARD FIxED IN New Brunswick.—1846. 

Even as long ago as 1846, the Legislature of New Bruuswick, in its Act, 9 Vic. cap. 
60, prescribed that the following subjects should be taught in its County Grammar Schools, 
in addition to the elementary subjects of ‘Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic 
and English Grammar,”) viz: ‘‘Composition, Ancient and Modern History, Natural His- 
tory, Natural Philosophy, the practical branches of Mathematics, the Use of the Globes, 
the Latin and Greek languages, and such other nseful learning as may be deemed neces- 
sary.” It also prescribed that ‘“ there shall be an average number of fifteen scholars, over 
ten years of age in daily attendance” in every Grammar School.” 


9. TRAINED TEACHERS FoR HtGH SCHOOLS. 


In order to secure a class of better educated men for High School Masterships, the 
present law was passed, requiring that each High School Master should be a graduate (in 
art) of some University in Her Majesty’s dominions. Experience has proved the neces- 
sity of the addition of some training on the part of these gentlemen in the art of teaching, 
before undertaking the new and responsible duties of the Mastership of a High School. 


XI.—COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES, OR LOCAL COLLEGES 


The High Schools having been thrown open to girls, and provision having been made 
in them for giving a purely English education apart from classics, it was thought desir- 
able to prevent the possible extinction, in our educational system, of a purely Classical 
School, which should serve as a proper link between the Public School and the Univer- 
sity. With this view, a provision was introduced into the High School portion of the 
Act, authorizing the establishment of Collegiate Institutes, and fixing the minimum stand- 
ard to be reached by any High School, the trustees of which desired to be recognized as 
a Collegiate Institute. This standard is the daily average attendance of at least sixty 
boys in Greek or Latin, and the employment, bona fide, of at least four masters, who shall 
devote the whole of their time to the work of instruction in the Institute. The standard 
_ fixed is not an ideal one, but has already been surpassed by more than one of our existing — 

High Schools. It is hoped that the establishment, throughout the country, of local Col- 
leges, of the comparatively high standard which such jinstitutions must reach and main- 
tain, in order to be recognized as such, will be a great and substantial boon to the country, 
and will promote, in the highest degree, the best interests of superior education throughout 
the Province. 


XII.—THE ESTABLISHMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Although the School Law of 1850 authorized Boards of Trustees in cities, towns and 
villages, to establish “any kind or description of Schools” they might see fit, yet it was 
regarded as doubtful whether it was sufficiently comprehensive to admit the establishment 
of Industrial Schools. To remove this doubt, and to give effect to the wishes of many 
interested in the condition of the “street arabs” of our cities, towns and villages, the 
section of the Act authorizing the establishment of these Schools was passed, as follows: 
—‘* 42. The Public School Board of each city, town and village may establish one or more 
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Industrial Schools for otherwise neglected children, and make all needful regulations 
and employ the means requisite to secure the attendance of such children, and for the 
support, management and discipline of such School or Schools.” The third section of 
the Act also provides, “ that refractory pupils may be, where practicable, removed to an 
Industrial School.” 

With a view to afford information in regard to the manner in which Industrial Schools 
are managed elsewhere, I add the following sketch of the routine in an “ Industrial School 
for Girls in Connecticut. The State Superintendent in his report says :— 

“The number of girls now in the School is nearly eighty. In most of them a marked 
improvement is noticed, both’ in conduct and study. Many of them came covered with 
rags and filth, hitherto ignorant, vagrant, friendless and depraved. Sixty per cent. were 
orphans. Jn nine cases out of ten their parents had been criminals or intemperate. Their 
early associations and surroundings were vicious and corrupting. The results prove the 
necessity of such an Institution. Already a manifest change is noticed in their language 
and conduct. The habits of order, neatness, obedience, industry and study here formed 
are all reformatory in their tendency. 

“We have unlimited faith in the power of kindness. Not—that mawkish sensibility 
which forbids control, which like Eli says, ‘‘ Why do ye such things ?” but a love which 
restrains, even with physical pain, if necessary, always regretting the necessity, and always 
proving the motives to be only good. It does people good to discipline them. No character 
is fully developed that has not been restrained by law. To do just as one is inclined to is 
not productive of high character. A kindness that is patent, persevering, slow to wrath, 
but plenteous in mercy, that is willing to perform almost any labour and endure any pri- 
vation to do one good, will induce reform where there is any possibility of it. If that fails, 
any other means would fail ; the case is hopeless. 

‘“‘ Another principle we have faith in is liberty. It may be necessary to hedge confined 
criminals around with stone and iron to cause them to enjoy liberty. 

“ License is not liberty. Girls in this Institution are trusted. They are put upon their 
honour. Perhaps they have no sense of it. 

“Tf not, it will not come by locks and bars. After proving themselves unfit for 
liberty, they are allowed to reflect for a time, deprived of it, and with the first sign of 
promise of honour are tried again. No girl is put under lock and key unless she forfeits 
the right to liberty. The reason for this js evident. She must be trusted some time. To 
cultivate with all possible rapidity that sense of honour which renders it safe to trust, is 
the shortest road to reform, When a girlcan be fully and thoroughly trusted in all situa- 
tions, she is no longer a subject for a reform School. How shall we know except by trial ? 
Put her on her honour, give her some responsibility, and holdsher to a strict account, and 
the sense of self-control will be developed most rapidly. _What is the result here of this 
mode of treatment ? Out of ninety-four girls, not one eloper is reported. All are accounted 
for. For more than one year no attempt was made to escape. Yet, we tell them they 
can run away any time, night or day, and they know they can, and that is one reason why 
they do not go. What one can do at any time is most generally neglected. They feel 
that forfeiting their honour is a greater disgrace than staying here for years. Of course, we 
try and make a pleasant home for them, to interest them in the various departments of 
labour and study. This is our home, our work, our School, our chapel, they say. Hach 
girl is taught that she may honour or disgrace not only herself but the whole School, and 
every means is used to make them choose to stay and be contented and happy. 

“A system of marking conduct was put in practice, which has produced good results. 
Every officer marks the conduct of every girl in her departmeut, daily on a scale of five, 
if she is punished she gets 0 ; if reproved, 1, etc. We mark 30 days for each month ; 
have 3 grades and 8 badges, denoted by coloured ribbons, worn as a rosette as follows :— 
Badge 1, perseverance, black ribbon ; 2, carefulness, green ; 3, sobriety, dark blue; 4, 
neatness, red ; 5, kindness, light blue ; 6, industry, pink ; 7, excellence, orange ; 8, honour, 
white. 

“The girls are allotted, one each month, to various departments, as cooking, washing, 
ironing, sewing, &c. Every one has a task for the morning, and all work is completed by 
the ring of the first bell at 1.30, p. m., when the girls prepare for School, where they 
remain from 2 to 5, p. m. 
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“ Besides doing this, our girls have made over 40,000 paper boxes, and several of 
them have learned a trade, so as always to be able to get good wages, and hence have no 
excuse for a vicious life. In summer, the girls are employed to some extent in the open 
air. If we had the means to enable us to erect a hot-house, we should cultivate flowers 
and plants for market, thus adding another link to the chain of love to bind girls to this 
home.” 
iy The School Report of Massachusetts thus speaks of the Industrial School in that 
state :— 

“The observations upon the reformatory character of this School, and its reflex influ- 
ence upon boys inclined to truancy are confirmed by yearly experience. A system of 
rewards for meritorious conduct, by which a boy is able to reduce his sentence, has been 
put in practice, to a limited extent, with the best results. One boy has been pardoned as: 
a reward for good conduct. , 

“By the influence of this School and the excellent discipline of the ungraded School, 
which is for one class of pupils antecedent to this, the discipline of all the Public Schools,. 
itis believed, has been greatly benefited. There are records, years back, of wild insubor- 
dination and resistance to teachers. Scarcely a complaint of this kind has been made for 
a year - It has come to be understood that the whole influence of the School Committee,. 
the City Government, the Police and the Court, and, better still, of the public sentiment,. 
will sustain the teachers in the judicious exercise of all needed authority, hence, that 
authority is rarely questioned. 

“During the period covered by this Report the truant officer has attended to 2,400° 
cases of reported truancy, He has returned to School 1,397 pupils. Forty-five persistent 
truants have been arrested and brought before the municipal courts. Twenty-two have 
been sentenced to the Truant School.” 

The Minister of Public Instruction refers to the Industrial Schools in the Kingdom 
of Holland as follows ;— | 

‘Such Schools have, during the last year or two, been founded in some of the larger 
cities, particularly in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Groningen, &c. In the Amsterdam School 
there are at present 104 scholars (all boys) ; these receive an education which will enable 
them to earn a living immediately on leaving the School. The hours of instruction are 
from 8 a.m. till 8 p.m., with an intermission of two hours at noon. Fourteen hours a week 
are set apart for instruction in arithmetic, writing, mathematics, geography, chemistry, and 
natural philosophy ; sixteen hours for instruction in cabinet-making, blacksmith’s work, 
turning, telegraphy, &c.; eighteen hours for drawing, designing, and modelling. The 
whole course occupies three years. The annual expense for each scholar is 18 guilders 
(about $7), which sum is partly paid by the parents and partly raised by subscription. 

“There is likewise at Amsterdam an Industrial School for poor girls, where for 26 
guilders a year (about $8) girls are instructed in drawing, music, sewing, knitting, embroi- 
dering, nursing of the sick, and the elements of medicine and pharmacy. 


XIU.—SUMMARY VIEW OF THE STATE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
. VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Having completed my more minute survey of our own system of Public Instruction, 
I would now devote a few pages to a brief survey of what is doing in the same direction 
in the principal educating countries in the world. I do not do so with any expectation 
that we can either approach or rival them in the aggregate of their educational labours 
or gifts ; but we should not, in justice to ourselves, remain uninterested or silent specta- 
tors of their efforts and progress, and of their practical experiments in educational matters. 

The information which I have gathered is taken chiefly from the Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education at Washington for 1872. 


1. ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Code (1872) of Minutes of the Education Department. 


1. A sum of money is annually granted by Parliament “for public education im 
Great Britain.” . 
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2. This grant is administered by the Education Department. 

3. The object of the grant is to aid local exertion, under conditions, to maintain— 

a. Elementary Schools for children ; and 

b. Training Schools for teachers. 

4, An elementary School is a School, or department of a School, at which elementary 
education is the principal part of the education there given, and does not include any 
School or department of a School at which the ordinary payments, in respect of the 
instruction, from eack scholar, exceeds ninepence a week. 

5. Aid to maintain Schools is given by annual grants to the managers, conditional 
upon the attendance and proficiency of the scholars, the qualifications of the teacher, and 
the state of the Schools. 

6. No grants are made to elementary Schools which are not public elementary Schools. 

7. No grant is made in respect of any instruction in religious subjects. 

8. Officers are employed to verify the fulfilment of the conditions on which grants 
are made, to collect information, and to report the results to the Education Department. 

9. These officers are inspectors appointed by Her Majesty, on the recommendation 
of the Education Department, and persons appointed by the Department, as occasion 
requires, in the capacity of acting inspectors, or inspectors’ assistants. 

10. No grant is paid except on a report from an inspector, showing that the condi- 
tions of the grant have been fulfilled. The inspector may delegate to an assistant the 
duty of examining into the attendance and proficiency of the scholars. 


Annual Grants—Preliminary Conditions. 


17. Before any grant is made to a School, the Education Department must be satis- 
fied. that— . 

a. The School is conducted as a public elementary School, and no child is refused 
admission to the School on other than reasonable grounds. 

b. The School is not carried on with a view to private emolument. 

c. 'The School premises are healthy, well lighted, drained and ventilated, properly 
furnished, supplied with suitable officers, and contain in the principal School-room at least 
80 cubic feet of internal space, and in the School-room and class-rooms at least 8 square 
feet of area for each child in average attendance. 

d. The principal teacher is certificated (Article 43). 

Exception.—Evening Schools may be taught by pupil teachers who have completed 
their engagement with credit (Article 79). 

e. Notice is immediately given to the Department of the date at which the teacher 
enters on the charge of the School, from which data the grant is computed. 

jf. The girls in the School are taught plain needle-work and cutting out, as part of 
the ordinary course of instruction. 

g. The infants, if any, attending the School, are instructed suitably to their age, and 
in a manner not to interfere with the instruction of the older children. 

h. Registers of admission and daily attendance, and accounts of income and expen- 
diture are accurately kept and duly audited, and all statistical returns and certificates of 
character (Articles 67, 77 and 80) may be accepted as trustworthy. 

t. Three persons have designated one of their number to sign the receipt for the 
grants on behalf of the School. 

Exception.—The treasurer for a School board signs the receipt for grants to Schools 
provided by the board. 

_ 18. The grant may be withheld if, on the inspector’s report, there appears to be any 
serlous prima facie objection. A second inspection, wherein another inspector takes part, 
is made in every such instance ; and if the grant be finally withheld, a special minute of 
the case is made and recorded. | 


Grants to Day-Schools. 
19. The managers of a School which has not met less than 400 times, in the morning 
and afternoon, in the course of a year, as defined by Article 13, may claim at the end of 
such year— 


a 


a. The sum of 6s. per scholar, according to the average number in attendance through- 
out the year (Article 26). 

b. For every scholar present on the day of examination who has attended not less 
than 250 morning or afternoon meetings of the School. 

1. If above four and under seven years of age at the end of the year (Article 13). 

a. 88., OF 

b. 10s. if the infants are taught as a separate department by a certificated 
teacher of their own, in a room properly constructed and furnished for 
their instruction. 

2. If more than seven years of age 12s., subject to examination (Article 28), viz. :— 

4s. for passing in reading ; ‘ 
4s, for passing in writing ; and 
4s, for passing in arithmetic. 

20. 150 attendances (Article 23) qualify for examination. 

a. Scholars attending School under any half-time Act, and 

b. Boys above 10 attending School in a rural district. 

21. If the timetable of the School, in use throughout the year, has provided for one 

ormore specified subjects of secular instruction beyond article 28. 

A grant of 3s. per subject may be made for every day scholar, presented in standards 
IV.—V1I., (Article 28) who passes a satisfactory examination in not more than two of 
such subjects. 

No grant may be claimed under this article on account of any scholar who has been 
examined in the same subject, within the preceding year, by the Department of Science 
and Art. 

Grants to Evening Schools. 


_ 22. The managers of a School which has met not less than 80 times in the evening 
in the course of a year, as defined by Article 107, may claim— 
a. The sum of 4s. per scholar, according to the average number in attendance 
throughout the year (Article 26). 
b, For every scholar who has attended not less than 50 evening meetings of the™ 
School, 7s. 6d., subject to examination (Article 28), viz., 2s. 6d. for passing in reading, 
2s. 6d. for passing in writing, and 2s. 6d. for passing in arithmetic. 


Culculation of Attendance. 


23. Attendance at a morning or afternoon meeting may not be reckoned for any 
acholar who has been under instruction in secular subjects less than two hours, nor attend- 
ance at an evening meeting for any scholar who has been under similar instruction less 
than one hour and a-half. 

24. Attendance of boys at drill, under a competent instructor, for not more than 
two hours a week, and 20 weeks in the year, may, in a Day-School, be counted as School 
attendance. 

25. Attendance may not be reckoned for any scholar above 18, or in a Day-School 
under 3, or in an Evening-School under 12 years of age. 

26. The average number of scholars in attendance for any period is found by adding 
together the attendances of -all the scholars for the same period, and dividing the sum by 
the number of times the School has met within the same period; the quotient is the 
average number in attendance. 

27. In calculating the average number in attendance, the attendances of half-time 
scholars reckon for no more than those of other scholars. 


Teachers referred to in the Preceding Sections. 


41. The recognized classes of teachers are— 
a. Certificated teachers. 7 
i Pupil- teachers. 
. Assistant teachers. 
49. Lay persons alone can be recognized as teachers in elementary Schools. 
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Certificated Teachers. 


43. Teachers, in order to obtain certificates, must be examined (Article 44), and 
must undergo probation by actual service in School (Article 51). 


Examination of Teachers. 


44, Examinations are held in December of each year at the several Training Schools 
under inspection (Article 100). 

45. A syllabus of the subjects of examination for male and female candidates respee- 
tively, may be had on application to the Education Department. 

46. The names of teachers desiring to be examined, must be notified by the man- 
agers of their Schools to the Education Department, before the first day of October 
preceding the examination. 

47. Candidates admissible to be examined for certificates must be— 

a. Students who have resided for one year in Training Schools under inspection ; or” 

b. Teachers of elementary Schools (Article 4) to which annual grants are or may be 
made, who are upward of 21 years of age, and have either— 

1. Completed an engagement as pupil- teacher satisfactorily ; or 
2. Obtained a favourable report from an inspector. 

48. Teachers attending the examination may, at their option, take the papers of the 
first or second year’s students (Article 102). 

49. A list is published showing the .successful candidates of each year, whether 
students or acting teachers, arranged in four divisions. 

50. The relative proficiency of the candidates, according to examination, is recorded. 
upon their certificates. 


Teachers’ Certificates. 


53. Certificates are of three classes. No certificate is originally issued above the 
second class. ‘The third (lowest) class includes special certificates for teachers of infants 
and of small Schools, 


Certificates of the First and of the Second Class. 


54. Candidates who are placed by examination in any of the first three divisions 
(Article 49), receive certificates of the second class, which can be raised to the first class 
by good service only. 

55. Certificates of the second class remain in force for ten years from the date of 
their issue, after which interval they are open to revision according to the intermediate 
reports. 


Certificates of the Third Class. 


56. Candidates who are placed by examination in the fourth division (Article 49), 
receive certificates of the third class. 

57. Certificates of the third class do not entitle teachers to have the charge of pupil- 
teachers. 

58. Certificates of the third class can be raised only by examination. 


1. GERMANY. 


Organization of the German Schools. 


At the close of the war with France, demands were raised on all sides for a uniform. 
organization of the German Schools, comprising a uniformity in the plan of instruction, 
the central, provincial, and local administration, examinations, education of teachers... 
salaries, and pensions. 
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German Teachers’ Society for Raising the Standard of rublic Schools, 


In order to further this object the above-mentioned society was organized at Berlin. 
Their aim is: 1. To organize a course of instruction in conformity wi.h the present stand 
ard of pedagogics. 2. To furnish the Schools with better and more modern apparatus 
furniture, &c. 3. The better education of teachers. 4. To raise the salaries of the 
teachers to a sum corresponding with the importance of the profession, 5. The supervi- 
sion of Schools by men properly qualified for this important office. 6. The establishment 
of Adult Schools (Fortbildungsanstalten) throughout the country. 7. The establishment 
of public libraries. The Society hopes to reach its aim by influencing the Legislative 
powers, by establishing societies for the furtherance of education, and by spreading, 
through journals, pamphlets, and lectures, correct views regarding the aim of the German 
Public Schools. 


General Educational Society. 


A similar Society was organized at Dresden, under the presidency of Professor Leon- 
hardi, of Prague. Its aim is to spread those general principles of education by which the 
German nation may become a nation of morally free, religious, and practical men. This 
Society, too, has organized branches in different parts of Germany. 


General Attendance at School. 


It is estimated that of the whole number of youth of school-age in the German 
Empire, from 96 to 97 per cent. attend the Elementary Schools. The higher Schools are 
only attended by 2 per cent. 


Abolition of School Fees. 


The abolition of School-fees has been advocated in many German States, and in some 
cities—Munich, Darmstadt, Gladbach, Dantzic, &c.—this measure has been carried out, 
while it has been proposed, and will no doubt be carried out, in Dresden, Leipsic, Passau, 
Ingolstadt, Elberfeld, Ansbach, &e. In the Bavarian Chambers, the Liberal members 
unanimously voted in favour of a resolution to abolish School-fees in all the Public Schools 
of the Kingdom, and to appropriate ten millions of florins from the French indemnifica 
tion for a permanent School-fund. In all probability, this and similar measures will gain 
ground, and School-fees will be gradually abolished in the whole of Germany. 

The Educational Committee of the Carinthian Provincial Parliament unanimously 
decreed the total abolition of School-fees, as utterly at variance with the principle of com- 
pulsory education. 


The New Prussian School Law of 1872. 


The following is a literal translation of the New Prussian School-law of March 11, 
1872, assigning the superintendence of all the Schools, private and public to the State, 
that is to say, to the political society, and withdrawing this superintendence from the 
Clergy as Clergy or Priests, although the latter might be fand indeed are, largely 
appointed by the State, as School superintendents. 


Law concerning Superintendence of Instruction and Education. 


‘We, William, by the grace of God, King of Prussia, &&., &c., ordain, in con- 
formity with article 23 of the constitution of January 31, 1850, with the consent of both 
_ Houses of Parliament, for the whole monarchy, as follows: 
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“Section 1. Abolishing every decree or direction in single portions of the land to 
the contrary, the superintendence over all institutions of instruction and education, 
private and public, belongs to the State. 

“Section 2. The appointment of local and district School inspectors belongs to the 
State alone. The commission given to the State inspectors of primary Schools 
can be re-called at any time, if it be a secondary and additional, or an honorary office.: 

“Section 3. This law does not touch the participation in the superintendence of 
Schools belonging to the communes nor article 24 of the constitution of January 31, 
1850, 

‘Section 4. The Minister of Public Instruction is charged with the execution 
of this law. - 

: ‘Given, &c., &c., Berlin, March 11, 1872. 


‘WILLIAM. 


“‘ BISMARK, and the seven Ministers of the Prussian Cabinet.” 
School Programmes. 


A peculiar feature of German educational literature is the School programme, 
published annually by the gymnasia and the real-schools. It is an ancient and 
time-honoured custom, that every year the director or one of the professors writes a 
scientific essay on a subject chosen by himself. Many of these essays possess the highest 
literary merit, and the authors not unfrequently publish a collection of their essays in 
book-form. Some of them are of considerable length (upward of 100 closely printed 
pages), and they embrace the most varied subjects, as the following table for the year 


1870 will show. 


' No. of ; No. 0 
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Society for the furtherance of Education in Germany. 


After the German nation had brought the war against France to a victorious close, 
and had obtained the ardently desired end to have the whole of Germany united under 
one head, the wish was felt and uttered to draw all the German people more intimately ~ 
together, especially by working in common for the cause of national education. For this 
purpose a number of prominent educators from all parts of Germany united and founded 
the ‘Society for the Furtherance of Popular Education.” After having organized, they 
published as their aim: 1. To found Schools for persons beyond the School age, beginning 
with Schools for apprentices in cities, and as far as possible also Schools for young far- 
mers, on the model of the Farmers’ High Schools in Denmark. 2. To draw all the dif- 
ferent German societies for educational purposes closer together, and unite them to com- 
mon activity. 3. To establish a journal which should be exclusively devoted to the 
furtherance of liberal education, and which should also contain full educational statistics. 
4. To appoint itinerant teachers, who are to hold lectures on important educational and 
social questions. .Branch societies have been established in all parts of Germany. 


3. ICELAND. 


In Iceland, where every person can read and write, public instruction has an almost 
. patriarchal character. Public Schools, in the proper sense of the word, there are none. 
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The head of a family instructs his children and servants, and every year the pastor comes 
twice to examine the progress they have made. He also continues the education received ' 
at the parental home. and thus it is no rare case to find farmers well versed in natural 
sciences and even in foreign languages. In Iceland, knowledge is considered the best and 
most valuable property a man can possess, and the long and gloomy winter evenings are 
in most of the farm-houses spent in reading the best authors of all nations and ages. 


4, RUSSIA. 


Private Educational Enterprises. 


Great zeal is manifested by the provincial and city authorities for the furtherance of 
education. Thus the municipal council of St. Petersburg (Duma) has appropriated an 
annual sum of 75,000 roubles (3 francs 75 centimes each) for the establishment and main- 
tenance of 28 new elementary Schools. The city of Riga has also appropriated a sum of 
-money sufficient to found and maintain 6 new elementary Schools. 


Ukase of the Emperor regarding Instruction in German. 


Immediately on his return from a journey to Germany, during the summer of 1871, 
the Emperor published a ukase (order) directing the Ministry of Public Instruction to see 
to it that the German language should have more hours of instruction than the French, or 
any other modern language, in all the privileged private, day and boarding schools. 


5. FRANCE. 
Views of Prof. Philaréte Chasles. 


When, on March 8, 1871, Professor Philarete Chasles, of the College de France, de- 
livered his famous lecture on “The Prussian Race,” he ascribed the German victories 
partly to the precision of the military movements, and the excellent army organization, 
but also, partly to the superiority of the German popular education over the French system. 

He praised the wide-spread knowledge of foreign languages and geography in Ger- 
many, and bewailed the exceeding neglect with which such knowledge was treated in 
France, mentioning the interesting fact that, among all the members of the Academy of 
France, there were only three who could speak English and German. He said that he 
had considered the cause of France lost at the very beginning of the war ; and added, that 
- what had ruined France was the utter incompetency of the nation and its leaders. 

His numerous hearers, among whom were the very élite of Paris society, greeted his 
words with the warmest applause. 


Qualifications of School Teachers. 


From January 1, 1876, no one is to be trusted with the management of a School 
who cannot show the certificate required by the law of March, 15, 1850. The members of 
religious Sisterhoods who, on the Ist January, 1876, have already taught School for 
four years, are exempted from this. The expenses for elementary education must, in 
the first place, be met by the municipalities and the departments. Only in extraordinary 
cases the central Government grants aid. In every department there will be estab- 
lished a teacher’s seminary for the education of male and female teachers. ‘These semin- 
aries will be entirely supported by the central Government, and the departments will only 
have to supply the buildings. 
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6. TURKEY. 
Prizes for Turkish Text-books. — 


The Government has likewise set prizes for the Text-books written in the Turkish 
language. The highest prize ($576, gold) will be given for a Turkish Grammar ; eleven 
first prizes and eleven second prizes will be given for Text-books on morals, history, bio- 
graphy, geography, poetry, orthography, reading and writing. The lowest prize is to be 
$144, gold. It is the intention of the Government to make the Schools more and more 
national, and to abolish the old Arabian system. It is hoped that thereby the historical, 
biographical and political works of Turkish literature will be made more popular, which 
hitherto were only known and read in the houses of the rich. » 


7. ITALY. 
Provincial Educational Administration. 


With the exception of the institution for superior instruction, which range directly 
under the ministry, each province has its own provincial administration, composed of the 
Prefect of the province, the School-Superintendent, appointed by the Minister, and six 
Councillors, two of whom are appointed by the Minister, two by the provincial chambers, 
and two by the municipal council of the capital of the province. Each province is sub- 
divided into districts, each of which has its Inspector. 


School Festiwal Days. 


Festival days commemorative of famous Italians.—By Royal Decree of March, 4, 
1865, festival days, commemorative of famous Italians, have been appointed, on which 
days orations on these men are delivered by a Professor of the Lyceum. The list is 
changed every year. Thus, during the last year, Marco Polo, Giocomo Leopardi, Galileo 
Galilei, Alfieri, &c. J 


8. UNITED STATES. 


The total School population of the 34 States reporting was 12,740,751; that of the 
7 Territories being 88,097 ; and the grand total 12,828,848. The enrolment in the 34 
States reporting was 7,327,415 ; in the 7 Territories, 52,241; total, 7,379,656. The 
average attendance in the 28 States reporting was 4,081,569 ; in 4 Territories, 28,956 ; 
total, 4,110,525. The number not registered in the 34 States reporting was 4,569,127 ; 
in 6 Territories, 39,676 ; total, 4,608,803. 

The number attending private elementary Schools in the 18 States reporting in full 
was 356,691 ; in 5 Territories, 7,592 ; total, 364,283. The number of teachers reported 
in 33 States was 216,062 ; in 7 Territories, 1,177; total, 217,239. 

In the column of School age it appears that from 6 to 21 is the legal School age in 
Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, North Carolina, Peunsylvania, West Virginia, and Arizona ; 
from 6 to 20 in Kentucky ; 6 to 18 in Nevada and Texas; 6 to 17 in the District of 
Columbia ; 6 to 16 in South Carolina; 5 to 21 in 13 States and 3 Territories, namely, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Virginia, Colorado, Dakota,.and Idaho; from 5 to 20 in — 
Maryland, Michigan, and Vermont ; 5 to 18in New Jersey ; 5 to 15 in California and _ 
Massachusetts ; 4 to 21 in Florida, Maine, New Hampshire, and Washington Territory ; 
4 to 20 in Oregon and Wisconsin ; and 4 to 16 in Connecticut and Utah. Rhode Island 
admits all children below 15 years of age. 
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School Income in various States. 


The total income from taxation in all the States and Territories, from which it. is're- 
ported, is $55,889,790 31; and the total income from all sources is 879, 630,269 83. The 
total expenditure for all educational objects is $70,891,981 83. 

Assuming that the States reporting the total aid expend the amount raised.for School 
purposes, the total expenditure would be $71,810,304 27. 

In the 31 States, having a permanent School- fund, the total amount is reported 


at $65,850,572.93. 


Public School Expenditure in the several States and Territories per capita of population of 
legal School age. 
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District of Columbia... 
Idaho Territory ......... 
Dakota Territory ...... 
Arizona Territory ...... 
Washington Territory 
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a 
“* The expenditure in Rhode Island is assumed to be for a School population fron _ to 15 years old., 
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Table Showing the number of Acres of Public Lands granted or reserved Jor Educational 


purposes in the United States. 


* 
ce EL A AS AR tN 
Acres granted or Acres re Acres granted for! Total ' 
STATES reserved for the ew as Suet ini- Colleges of Agri- c t aoe 
: support of Com- iti culture ‘and. thel 2) et 
mon Schools. barteri Mechanic Arts. served. 

1 IES CONTE. enn EPR MMA aa OEY 902,774 46,080 240,000 1,188,854 
PATICANSAG fiche ieiade sua tos ones 886,460 46,080 150,000 1,082,540 
NGQNEOLIUA ccc dost tes es eoraces > ee 6,719,324 46,080 150,000 6,915,404 
JORMECHIOME (lic o85s eankdamae gees Goce eee ge he coie rales aA ROREs ANREP capes Kh lak 180,000 180,000 

Delaware ee ING Oe Ces eg, tiene seu aMen Lc ear viMaN oun Ns tata 90,000 90, 
Word a oo ae ea cava aby 908,503 92,160 90,000 1,090,663 
FOOT OTR Leta e Ul icaccacn sosicael «hewn Su cabemsireneeriitannael Gutate mab cer tiee of Gane Cie 270,000 270,000 
LUT eee i Seesacealenso'e ts 985,066 46,080 480,000 1,511,146 
BEG Cort Maes AE eR Ay a HE 650,317 46,080 390,000 1,086,397 
FW Aku titan vlleaen os 905,144 46,080 240,000 1,191,224 
RIBBON EEE Bel i cant tiie suet ene 2,891,306 46,080 ,000 3,027,386 
POGMG EVN Wu. ies yeodu daaca ice lastenscunass set urcige eye cllel ey AUSTEN clae ca 330,000 330,000 
POURRA D Bas ytcincre ss oseosenecs 786,044 46,080 210,000 1,042,144 
Fe een ele Ds areata Sienna Gl an AMR RMR oan b a 210,000 10,000: 
RAAT Ge chen lity a ol agel chars bane hie vest cleus fe uaceherenhii ny eUGnRRTLe | 210,000 210,000 
NT Feo. Se AEGEAN ie CEPOL ELT EN MEL mS GREE UWE Nc Bs Ug Sag TM 360,000 360,000 
Miciigan ese el Olen 1,067,397 46,080 240,000 1,353,447 
MITEIMESObA helene Need se ai 2,969,990 82,640 120,000 3,172,660 
Missiesins coh eiileacewarees 837,584 46,080 210,000 1,093,664 
FRBNY Bl fen cucste PF asnePasceeayne 1,199,130 46,080 330,000 1,575,219 
OVCUPASKA Lis butte cchenciapnr os 2,702,044 46,080 90,000 2,838, 124 
INO OTR Ale ee P cocepieeae cand 3,985,428 46,080 90,000 4,121,508 
OWE LT ALIDSINO SS i550 5504 sedsics | soos ce tek prance em cena ICH Pace te NL, canta ey 150,000 150,000 
NCW CP SOU 8 AS AN ON ST A eet He Rl ig cei mney oer AOA 210,000 210,000 
EE MOLI eh calc ue sn wapavelcn lect Ula sed gore ane SOL CANT LS aah OMEN Remeber MMR, og 990,000 990,000 
RUPE A OATOUIAA 35 Reval ccdiensncadsanre ected MOme Tare oe oe ieee teebes ne aan eRe 270,000 270,000 
ALO SUA ieee, Soa hae Re 704,488 69,120 630,000 1,403,608 
OPERONS Bos sn aayleonadbuheus 3,329,706 46,080 90,000 3,465,786 
PROHIIA YUVAL tN bons ations saslecstocemen chan cbrenlevald des ckeii dese bovntebeate us sneeee ac? 780,000 780,000. 
ROO TAMEAIA orc e ere tetanus aod nen any coe URC ME SMS GeL As AMlaa teams aeMeG ect cipaae per 120,000 120,000: 
Oba Co arolinigie. ir es hack al sae oMerntUmate eer L at nmenebnal Seas rete meny 180,000 180,000 
Tennessee... ........ Lich kia'n oece POSH NER HEE UME PEE NRG One sere ae RRS Ry oc AMO tae 300,000 300,000: 
CAT iets ep A BEESIRN He ge sem ST A a REG oS AT 08 i A A ORR RN A 180,000 180,000 
Wits \, 5.66.5. Bs TANT Lie Huber ANS RSTASE TAR OG ay tweehe tie eat rie. there 300,000 300,000 
POTTING Prien Lak shee Clete See hada phe ch ee eat AN Rae a Come ee eae 150,000 150,000 
PYVICSG PV ALOU Wate hh Aa tun vid enact aun Uaioe Lon bauge tae Ameo me tet, 150,000 150,000 
PIBCODEIR oo cic in cecanetes es nev 958,649 92,160 240,000 1,290,809 
Washington Territory ......... 2,488,675 SGEO8S0 U0 eee eee arate 2,534,755 
New Mexico ee WV NAN 4,309,368 AG 080 feb is. tte ete nhenrapace 4,355,448 
Utah s Mae 3,008,613 AG OBO 0 TTS Ont aden cmon eas 3,049,693 
Dakota PRM eens raat OMe) ASL a Pe Ay SPR RET 4 GOK PE RESMRH DS VM iy 5,366,451 
Colorado OT Madam, Aone ae DLLs DOO yh iiicesk ae seh boasts eu. codspibvas aL aut es ca mecca EEE 3,715,555 
Montana CADRE cde Dy LEZ OSD 071) cecasttcis cechs nora le meats sauna Keats te See eee 5,112,035 
Arizona Uh Eat tine A O50; SOO peat acecd et dntche ia 5 race bee ofl oe eo aemiae eed tan bce ane 4,050,350 
Idaho Gan HR eee: DOGS 2S EUG MALT sites COMM neces seh aed oe oen a ee commie Ree Smee 3,068,231 
Wyoming thd Len'ahtdaey SFE IST OAM ek dew ahy Sovicsinap Ge hcad aonen me ce ase eamMTRne 3,480,281 
NOG Sota teh s des sksctes 67,983,922 1,119,440 9,510,000 78,613,362 


This Table presents great facts in a strong light. It contains a list of the land bene- 
factions of the General Government to the several States, and indicates a far-sighted national 


sagacity for which the American people are noted. These grants date back to 1793, and 


were continued in 1803, 1816-20, and down to 1868, when 3,480,081 acres were set apart 


in Wyoming Territory for Common Schools ! 


True to their national instincts in favour 


of free education for the masses, nine-tenths of the grants, or 68,000,000 of acres out of 
78,000,600, are appropriated in aid of these elementary Schools, 9,500,000 acres (as 
against 1,120,000 to the universities), for the promotion of education in agriculture and 


the mechanic arts. 


These latter grants were made as late as in 1862-66, and were at the 


rate of 30,000 for each Senator and Representative in Congress from the several States 


and Territories. 
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There is no reason why our Dominion Government should not emulate so noble an 
example as the General Government of the United States has set them, and set apart as 
sacred, out of the magnificent domain now in its possession in the North-West, an endow- 
ment in lands which in after years would be a noble heritage to the after possessors of fhe 
now embryo Provinces which are being formed in the Dominion. If Wyoming Territory 
should, in 1868, receive three millions and a half of land as an endowment for her Public 
Schools, there is no reason why Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Vancou! 
ver Island should not receive at least 2,000,000 of acres each for the same great national 
object, and Ontario at least 1,500,000 acres, in addition to her share of the 1,000,000 set 
apart some years ago through the exertions of the late Hon. W. Hamilton Merritt. 


Educational Benefactions in 1871—1872. 


In regard to educational benefactions, it appears that the sum total reported to the 
U.S. Educational Bureau in 1871-72, was $9,957,494. For Colleges and Universities 
the whole amount was $6,282,461, distributed among the several States as follows :-— 
- California, $90,000; Connecticut, $44,600; Delaware, $700; Illinois, $112,000 ; 
Indiana, $224,000; Iowa, $86,840; Kansas, $31,736; Kentucky, $36,136; Maine, 
$10,125 ; Massachusetts, $1,916,995; Michigan, $43,594; Minnesota, $22,796 ; 
Mississippi, $35,000; Missouri, $60,000; New Hampshire, $96,500; New Jersey, 
$532,000; New York, $1,450,944; North Carolina, $15,000; Ohio, $159,000 ; 
Oregon, $20,000; Pennsylvania, $464,450; Rhode Island, $60,450 ;, South Carolina, 
$20,000 ; Texas, $22,000 ; Tennessee, $159,050 ; Vermont, $1,500 ; Virginia, $220,025 ; 
West Virginia, $41,300 ; Wisconsin, $45,360 ; Colorado Territory, $10,150; District of 
Columbia, $250,000. 

- The educational benefactions for Theological Institutions amounted to $1,155,856, 

among the States as follows ; California, $18,000 ; Illinois, $135,950 ; Kentucky, $1,500 ; 

Maine, $23,900; Massachusetts, $113,750; New Jersey, $75,000 ; New York, $657,689 ; 

Ohio, $12,145 ; Pennsylvania, $78,200 ; South Carolina, $29,722 ; Vermont, $10,000. 

. The benefactions of Law Schools were $10,000 in Connecticut.. For Schools of 
Medicine, $1,000 in Kentucky, $1,422 in Massachusetts, and $8,000 in New York; 

making a total of $10, 422. 

For Agricultural and Scientific Schools the benefactions were $482,000 ; in Georgia, 
$3,000 ; Indiana, $75,000; Maine, $18,500; Massachusetts, $143,000; Missouri, 
$100,500 ; Pennsylvania, $100,000 ; Virginia, $41,420. 

For the superior instruction of Females, the benefactions amounted to $689,993 ; 
in Alabama, $1,500; Georgia, $2,000; Illinois, $30,000; Indiana, $42,250; Kansas, 
$15,000 ; Massachusetts, $425,000 ; Michigan, $9,000 ; Missouri, $20,000; New York, 
$85,000 ; Ohio, $6,000 ; Pennsylvania, $26,000 ; Tennessee, $5,000 ; Texas, $11,243 ; 
Virginia, $1,000 ; Wisconsin, $9,000. | 

The benefactions for Libraries and Normal Schools were, in Massachusetts, $10,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, $1,000,000 ; Kansas, $10,000 ; making a total of $1,020,/ 00. 

To Academies the benefactions were $306,040 ; in Connecticut, $21,500; Maine, 
$2,380 ; Massachusetts, $93,000 ; New Hampshire, $89,160 ; Rhode Island, $100,000. 

It is believed that the unsolicited contributions by private citizens of the United 
States, for the educational interests of the community, are, at the present time, without a 
parallel in any other country of the world. Wealth thus recognises its responsibility and 
indicates its wisdom ; for the education of her children is at once the duty and the safety 
of the commonwealth. 

In California, during 1870-71, gifts of private individuals to education, amounted to 
$2,000,000 ; in Connecticut, to $845,665, of which Yale College received $319,865 ; in 
Georgia, $1,000 ; in Indiana, $537,025; in Illinois, $391,000; in Iowa, $75,000 ; in 
Kansas, $50,000; in Louisiana, $1,090 ; in Massachusetts, $2,502,000; in Minnesota, 
$50,550 ; in Missouri, $205,000 (entirely for Washington University, St. Louis) ; in 
Michigan, $15,000 ; in New Hampshire, $168,000, of which Dartmouth College received 
$121,000 ; in New Jersey, $323,500, of which Princeton College received $223,500 ; in 
New York, $765,000 ; in Ohio, $23,250 ; in Oregon, $5,000 ; in Pennsylvania, $312,000 ; 


~ 
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in Rhode Island, $24,000 ; in South Carolina, $13,000 ; in Tennessee, $4,000 ; in Virginia, 
$45,000 ; in Wisconsin, $80,000, making a total of $8;435,990. 

_ Of these individual donations, two were of $1,000,000 or over; twenty-three were 
ot $100,000, and over ; fifteen of $50,000 and over ; eleven of $25,000 and over ; twenty 
of $10,000 and over ; and thirty-three of $1,000 and over. 


GENERAL CONCLUDING REMARKS. 
1. THe ReLIicgiIous ELEMENT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


I had intended discussing in this Report some additional matters relating to the 
well being of our Public Schools, and on which legislation might be desirable. I had also 
intended referring to two or three points of gratifyimg interest in connection with our 
Schools ; but having reached the reasonable limits of an Annual Report, I forbear. One 
point, to which I had desired to refer, was the patriotic spirit of unanimity which 
pervades all classes of the people in their cordial support of our Public School system, 
and the other was the pleasing fact of the satisfactory working of the regnlations in regard 
to the religious exercises and instruction in our Schools. In regard to this latter point, 
the testimony of the late venerated Bishop Strachan, and of his courteous and venerable 
successor, Bishop Bethune, that I have done what I could to invest our School System 
with a religious character, is especially gratifying to me now, at so advanced a period of my 
official connection with that system. In his address at the recent Synod of the clergy 
and laity of the Church of England in the Diocese of Toronto, the Bishop made some kind 
references to my efforts in that direction. Subsequently in a reply to a note of thanks which 
I addressed to him he said :—*I have to express my gratification that I had the opportu- 
nity to bear my humble testimony to your zealous and righteous efforts to promote the 
sound education of the youth of this Province. I believe that, in the endeavours to give 
this a moral and religious direction, you have done all that, in the circumstances of the 
country, 1t was In your power to accomplish.” * 

My own views as to the possibility of imparting to the daily teaching of the School 
a moral and religious tone, and of the practicability of the teacher bringing home to the 
young hearts of his pupils the glorious truths of our common Christianity, are so admirably 
expressed by a prelate of the Episcopal Church in the United States, that I insert them in 
this place. Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, in a recent address at an Educational Conven- 
tion, uttered the following impressive and eloquent remarks :—‘‘ The Common School, 
the Normal School, and the University, are the endowments of the State. The urgent 
necessities of the State created them. They are our common heritage. With my whole soul 
I protest against their perversion to give power into the hands of any sect or party in the 
State. The difficulty is not as real as we think. Our own bitter jealousies have blinded us 
to a world of Christian truth, which lies behind this chaos of opinion, which has divided 
us into sects. The things wherein we differ are our opinions, and the opinions of one class of 
men can never become the bond of union for all men. I would as soon believe that because 
all men had the same features, their faces must be cast in the same mould, as to believe that 


* Among his very latest utterances on the Separate School Question in the Synod in 1856, the late la- 
mented Bishop Strahan thus referred to the Head of the Education Department and his labours ;— 

‘**One new feature which I consider of great value, and for which, I believe, we are altogether indebted 
to the able Superintendent, deserves special notice ; it is the introduction of daily prayers. We find that 454 
_ [8,703 in 1872 !] Schools open and close with prayer. This is an important step in the right direction, and 

only requires a reasonable extension to render the system in its interior, as it is already in its exterior, nearly 
complete. But till it receives this necessary extension, the whole system, in a religious and spiritual view, 
may be considered almost entirely dead. [The increase from 454 in 1856 to 3,703 in 1872 would have gratified 
the venerable prelate had he lived]. 

** T do not say that this is the opinion of the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, who no doubt believes his system very 
nearly perfect ; and as far as he is concerned, I am one of those who appreciate very highly his exertions, his 
unwearied assiduity, and his administrative capacity. I am also most willing to admit that he has carried 
out the meagre provisions of the several enactments that have any leaning to religion, as far as seems consis- 
tent with a just interpretation of the law.”—Charge of 1856, pp. 15, 16. 
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all opinions about religious truth must be alike. I am sure that the things that keep us 
apart are for the most part things which never have been, and from their nature never can 
be, of the essentials of the faith. I am sure that whenever we realize this, and long for a 
regained brotherhood, we shall begin to feel heart beat against heart, and hand be joined 
unto hand. | 

‘There are truths that underlie all obligation. The teachers of this day owe it to 

_ themselves and to their work to strive to get out of this din and conflict of sectarian strife 
into a higher atmosphere of faith. 

_ “Tt is not sectarian for the teachers of a Christian State to teach its children that 
there is a God. ‘It is not sectarian for the children of a Christian State to read the blessed 
revelation of God’s will. It is not sectarian for the teachers of a Christian State to look 
to God for help to teach helpless childhood to look to Him for help. It is not sectarian for 
the teachers of a Christian State to tell His redeemed children of a Saviour. It is not 
sectarian for the teachers of a Christian State to teach childhood’s dependence on God’s 
grace, reverence for His law, and to confess His holy name. 

‘We are a Christian land, or we are not. If not, we owe it to ourselves and our 
homes to bow our heads and hearts in humble acceptance of these truths. There can be 
no reason why unbelief shall seal our lips to the truth of God. If any Church, or sect, or 
professed Christian men, object to such simple faith, it is because they fear a Christian 
teacher’s care will disarm the prejudice which is the corner stone of their creed. For my- 
self, I ask nothing which I am not willing to concede to every Christian man. I am willing 
to take my place beside any Christian labourer in the State, and I pledge him every sym- 
pathy of my heart. If I have said one word more earnestly than I ought, I crave your 
pardon. God knows I would not wound any heart. I know of no civilization which | 
desire for my home save that which comes by the religion of Jesus Christ. So long I to 
see every nursery of the State a Christian School. ' 

‘“‘ We are working out one of the greatest problems of this world’s history. It isa 
marvel that a continent like America should have been for so many thousand years un- 
occupied by civilization, and more strange procedure of God, that after Spain, France and 
Holland had taken it under their possession, it should be given from the north to the 
south, and from the east to the west, to the race that represents constitutional govern- 
ment the world over. There are times in the world’s history when races of men stand 
in peculiar relations to all other races. The great characteristic of the Saxon race at 
this time, is that it never loses its individuality. You may place its children in the 
isles of the sea, in Africa or India, and they are Anglo Saxon still. In thig land they 
are receiving unto themselves the people of every tongue and clime and kin, and in two 
generations their children are as one with us, and they have received our traditions, our 
customs and our laws. 

d “In these valleys of the Mississippi the fusing of nations into one family ought te 
teach us that there will grow up here a race of men more powerful for good or terrible 
for evil, than any other people on the face of the earth. 

‘‘ My fellow teachers, in such a field God has given us our work—it is to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of a Christian State, which will soon have its million of souls. 
Do all work unto God. Plant your feet in his truth. Be his soldier to hate all shams 
and cant and cunning lies—to be sure in thought—in word—in deed—to have that gen- 
tleness, which is learning as a child sitting at Christ’s feet, and that patient toil which 
knoweth how to work and wait, believing in God’s promise that ‘He that goeth forth 
bearing precious scars and weeping, shall doubtless come again rejoicing and bringing 
His sheaves with Him.’ ” 


2. CONCLUSION. 


I have thus, as stated to your Excellency last year, again entered somewhat fully into 
an exposition and justification of the various new features of our system of Public Instrue- 
tion, which have been embodied in the ‘‘ School Law Improvement Act of 1871.” I have 
felt it the more necessary to furnish, in this report, the many friends of our School system 
with the facts and reasonings illustrative of the necessity for the recent changes in our 
law, which influenced me in endeavouring to embody in our School Law certain great 
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principles which underlie and are common to every really comprehensive system of Na- 
tional Education. In fact, no intelligent person can carefully read over the extracts which 
[ have given of the views and proceedings of educationists in other countries without 
coming to the conclusion, that to have done less than we have done, would be to place this 
Province in the rear rather than abreast of other educating countries. They would have 
felt that I should have been recreant to my duty had I failed to strongly press upon the 
Government and Legislature the necessity of giving their highest sanction to the recom- 
mendation which I have made with a view to improve the School Law of this Province— 
recommendations which were founded (as I have shown in this report): upon the know- 
ledge and experience of the most accomplished educationists of the present day. 

After nearly thirty years’ service in promoting what I believed to be the best inte- 
rests of our School System, I am more than ever profoundly impressed with the convie- 
tion of the correctness of the views on these subjects which I expressed in my preliminary 
Report on a System of Public Instruction for Upper Canada, which I submitted to the Govern- 
ment in 1846. It has been the purpose and aim of my life, since I assumed the direction 
of the Education Department, to give practical effects to these views, and, with the Divine 
favour, to secure and perpetuate to my native country the inestimable blessings of a free, 
comprehensive, Christian education for every child in the land. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient, humble servant, 


E. RYERSON. 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, ; 
Toronto, October, 1873. 


PuAck eb Ist, 


STATISTICAL REPORT. 
1872. 
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' TABLE A.—The Public 
RECEIPTS. 
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Prescott ......... 1383] 845} 800! 658} 200; 14] 3123] 2220! 2339; 914] 332) 438] 957| 375 
Pigseell oc), 1134! 592| 343} 102} 62! 30] 1611) 1508; 1463] 574| 498) 314! 776] 201 
Garlebotie ss iced. 2321! 1590| 1794! 1347, 1065} 280} 6331] 5616 us 1565, 551/ 1101] 2018) 752 
Grenville...........| 1712} 1103! 893; 851 461! 57; 3932] 3609! 3321/ 1478] 69! 496] 1401] 598 
Breeden ie tyseok 3011) 1981) 1728: 1185 149; 2] 6620) 5579) 5660) 3131| 368) 1193] 3353) 218 
Lanark cays. 2497| 1642} 1363: 1176 . 153) mee | 5376] 48221 4874] 2774; 767 1472] 3220} 1401 
Renfrew ............| 2194) 1031} 1203! 939 450; 166} 3790| 3360! -3277; 1491] 325 479) 1650] 672 
Frontenac ......:.. | 2735) 2156] 1191) 410] 26} 4} 5303) 4162| 4297) 1967| 129 678 2220) 651 
re vanes Sa ia 2501|.1711, 1641} 482 45 | iam 4453] 4816, 4614, 2730) 1495 881| 3475, 970 
Prince Edward ...| 1372] 1068] 1033 1087! 267/ 25! 4128} 3707| 3755] 2201) 936] 1839} 2621| 1978 
Hastings ............ 4065! 27781 1756. 972} 180! ..... | 7401) 6783] 6542) 2980; 1914] 2061} 3803! 1838 
Northumberland.| 3500| 2137/ 1887. 1110} 219} ..... | 7642! 7054 6640| 4220) 805] 1690) 5030 2788 
Durham ............ 3077; 1714) 1661 1420] 457] 39! 7166] 6466, 6452 3770 1673] 2547; 4239! 2856 
Peterborough .... | 2035} 1229] 1247. 925] 5941 83) 5298; 5480) 4587} 2101! 309] 1396] 2662| 1498 
Victoria ice 2936] 1829| 1627] 1176] 435] 237; 6975! 5970! 6234! 3218! 1311] 1613} 3264: 1534 
Ontaeo | Was. 4049! 2418] 2414 ral 715] 247} 9692] 8586] 8377) 4538) 1583) 2544) 4513| 2592 
York _....., 5237} 3397, 2908! 2611] 1800} 274} 13645! 11957] 11683} 6786) 4202) 3915] 7815! 4425 
(ee Nea RS atu Ley 3299} 1454} 1000] 1152 1441 3 6762| 5118} 5135] 2882) 779; 4649| 3170) 1998 
Simcoe................ 5924| 3811! 3173) 1885} 892] 46] 12157! 10057; 10054! 5653] 1449} 2941) 6152! 3453 
Halton......... mh 2242| 1266| 840; 752' 174!...... 4505| 4228! 4030) 2568} 620| 1951} 2297| 1242 
Wentworth ........ 2770! 17361 1432! 1317! 4711 77) 6580} 5505| 5859| 3432] 1039] 1709] 3878| 2337 
Brang eh ay | 1616) 977| 800] 812| 593/ 366; 4484) 3989 4016| 2190] 563] 1477} 2495] 1401° 
Timoodn st cok 1449} 942) 1025, 984] 591| 143! 4213] 3424] 3551| 1834| 607| 1908’ 1880] 994 
Welland 0.0.4... | 1677; 1031; 936} 746} 498) 83} 4133] 3663] 3532] 1830} 347} 964) 2135) 807 
Haldimand... ..... 1765} 1488] 1332} 1112] 354) . 6| 4910] 3985) 39901 2337; 336] 830) 2618] 2019 
Moe 2892| 1886) 1892} 1536] 890! 118) 7445} 5928} 6225] 2597; 570! 1543! 3292; 1527 
Mxford yell 3933] 2601! 2055] 2015| 451) 91] 9337! $325) 8830} 5154} 1847, 2453) 5606} 3709 
Waterloo............ 5307| 2298] 917! 159] ......}...... 7139! 6891] 6851} 2936} 2952] 2281! 3634! 1964 
Wellington ....... | 4210) 2890/ 3174) 3076) 1511) 243) 2347/ 10451) 10185) 5335! 967| 2321) 5830] 3230 
Bray ies cdi lek | 5941, 4091] 3944) 2485] 978! 455) 13981| 11634] 11982 5241) 1997) 2524; 5369! 3732 
ia ie eee | 3808; 2662; 2275| 1868; 673! 11| 9444! 8201| 8255] 4451] 1399} 2609} 4901! 3053 
Pion es | 8184} 4424] 38351 2865! 1206] 126) 17880) 14890) 14781| 8687; 2313] 5532} 9332] 5912 
Bruce tanier ss... | 4997| 3472] 2948] 1702| 370) 63] 10718] 8926] 9147} 4667; 2399] 3208! 5181! 3474 | 
Middlesex. ........, | 5226; 3528] 3562! 2838] 1478! 675) 14297) 12839] 12145) 6530) 1820] 4007) 7676 4165 | 
i A ae 2086! 1538] 1656] 1618' 1457| 237! 7238] 6087) 6252] 3676] 2011] 2064} 4086) 2041 
Veni Cea tee Ae 3477| 2185) 1651| 1139] 535] 34! 7499! 6287] 6419] "3771! 1215] 2987 4862! 2112 
Lambton............ 3106| 1691) 1773] 1658! 1167) 293) 7968} 6482) 6727! 3458] 449) 1825] 3603; 2510 
Mseer ale 2589| 1619! 1391] 920) 406! 105} 5082] 4104] 4220] 1963] 1973] 937] 3141; 948 © 
Dist. of Algoma..| 166) 67; 86: 58) 17) 9], 276} 269| 282| 134! 138) 56) 194 78 9 
1 y i, 
| 
Potal ves 126369\79466 69895!53828|24181 15425 Par wanmeese 250858'132014|45634 77382 148792) 79763 
RUE ce SME We EE 7 ET a Re 
CITIES. : | | | | | | 
Poronto ...........| 4231] 2291! 2747) 1499} 1241 va 10534) 7540! 10184; 4875! o156 2484) 9148) 4049 
Hamilton ..... .... | 2310] 1312] 1624' 938; 17]... | 6201] 5714, 5836; 1893) 4012! 1893| 5335) 5335 
Kingston............ 790! 508) 832) 626) 153: 157] 2154) 22841* 2456) 1542! 1098, 825) 1713) 1050 
nendenh 1546} 1256! 985! 556; 169!...... 3014] 2921! 3595) 2137} 2585] 1882) 2921: 1657 
Otiawateue ic’. 1926} 930] 897| 363) 128} 57| 2748; 2400] 2571! 2086} 4301) 961} 1760] 1554 
—- |--——— |— —-——__|-+——_- |-—-——— | -—~-—|- a | - - 
| | hog | : 
Potale st a | 10803; 6297) 7085) 3982! 1708| 484] 24651| 20859} 24642| 12593 182 8045 2s 13647 
| Bates | ; 
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Sehools of Ontario. 4 
DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 
| x ete ages) een | | | ne ie 
ay str een. eee | | E = 
SRG 2 arg Seattle ae as ie | @ ls Sf = 
a E: » | Hy a g Ke) B RIO | sy ROSIN se pe 
SU iee oe eee Ben een d 5 beh <Opw ee eM MAL OL Je! 
= a as % ms Lipper o/UMas #4 IRS \Z 3 | € FS) 6! 2] an 
ON i od deen eet gov g | ele ali2| &| 8) Se 
42 3 = 9 | ca) il fa c eS m fon] By alert = Ss BO 
at te ee Ho) I ra Pi a ie A Pd OES a et a eee 2 % 
5 g | 3 5 2 aie Gull RUNS 2 hia) tesla |i id rue he Ok veel irene 
ae |. oS = “Sp che os g | PENS) ESR oo P| Slew wens 0 (|g 2 Sule s 
Sh i ke 3 = i ie 5 8 Se 1arP;, o | D ® 5 |5 a 5 seed 
4j2| 8/4 S sa A fh Z |e |e Sn) Bes Ai} et me 1 
ee Ea a ee ee OSS es] | a Se) | aS ad Ee ang (Pec esamiceae] | niczaasonl! (empiooce a! WRG! concamanmaad MiEmane Grcmcitmecencd (sme<sasucacas, 
| 
192] isil 626, 361 191 4, 53 163 69 53 50 67 30 15 loa): oT 156 1120] ...... 
F20N SORT Lahn OO) 2040 Aas Veet Bg e338 20} 1001...... 408] ....: 
96 He Fe) Deeg en 37) 22; 181 141 6! 53 Se amen g ta eee 45 OR) ae 
67| 501 296] 76). 298)... 11 12} 25]... DwOBWSunOd AT) ~ Bly 096) 6 Seah sae 
dR OMT SS a | 67; 40| 18] 15! 10} 8 9) 20 16] 3] 346) 376] 142 
207; 2981 1269} 487) 242|......| 77} 66 103! 82] 62] 93) 54, 50 169] 50 374 623] 13F 
32/8 56 379| | 297) 90), B0l» 9} | 6} 35)... 23) 81 10/ 97) 6) 92) 347| 68 
286| 491} 800] 343)......... | 102) 82) 65) 77] 115) 108] 27) 120, 79, 82] 142, 753) 195] 9 
O58 167. 397). 598) 245)....b 0 8] 42) 1S). 66ly 41/24) BL uaz] © 70) 8). 171) B93 430 
Bier 119 eb 299 49h), TSU GNeSis! FGN GU 47| 33, 26 64| 24 81} 470) 171 
70, 34] :136] 232) 184] 12) 23/24) 19) 47) 6] 58 10 24) 118 14) 223 760] 7 
| \ | | 
28, 16) 134 933| 14} 36 4 O81. 36 9 Hh am Nees a teeters 
223) 452, 733/671) 537) 257/394! 357| 167 384| 395) 218 98] 133) 308} 17| 1492] 1068) 77 
127| 215' 580! 652, 358! 104' 108] 121| 70| 211; 53! 81) 45] 87| 186] 45! 1434] 1972! 321 
111; 310! 368) , 637; 40) 40; 129] 61} 47| 21] 42] 255' 63! 46) 164) 5! 746] 1389} 133 
184) 373 ~ 836 1073 378| 74} 624| 215] 196! 584] 200! 313) 210] 226! 318} 10! 877! 1914| 355 
409! 288 372) 568 947| 37! 46| 170| 44] 89! 94| 54) 18} 62] 124] 71| 394 793] 186 
198} 281 295] 675, _BAl|......| 290] 138] 96] 225) 229, 102; 45! 55) 97/33, 1712) 2029: 492 
338| 878 829! 1511! 1499).....; 218] 347; 165] 236! 95, 269) 142| 158! 360] 25) 1302 3359 472 
321) 744 1896! 2404) 929) 80}. 462] 757| 212] 454] 151] 335] 186] 197| 493 89) 2201 4677| 360 
169\8 365005 B87. 983i 6221... 144| 315! 55, 377! 195! 106] 55; 60 us 7| 569] 1216! 45 
525} 890/ 1023/ 1216| 1002| 122! 360) 289 184] 293) 124; 162! 98) 110| 304! 65! 880) 2240] 346 
Woon B08: 474). 670) 271... 119, 53) 96) 181! 60) 114] 46) 41} 145] 34) 514) 986 
103] 299, 683, 763, 559] 183] 526) 136} 81) 107} 52] 193, 101| 107) 201) 14) 744) 2168) 376 
112| 437! 465! 850! «= 352)... 267 204! 38! 55! 111) 131! 60; 107] 189! 21! 13211 17431 76 
105m 166 4580. 48d) B28. 130les) 8| 30! 44; 197; 231 20) 175! 22’ 171! 500} 208 
4962 908) | 493). 380)  179)....., 162| 46! 73) 158} 56| 101, 37/ 52| 238| 16: 379/ 11911 31 
74; 140; 478} 922| 23] 2201 99! 92! 216 91| 129] 43} 74; 80, 106) 125] 288) ......1 ...... 
127| 375,424} 888,524) 5] 268) Bl) 134! 147| 105] 186) 78 #8 343, 20! 944) 2272| 490 
3901s. 686)) 1287\ I572h al... 729, 443] 208] 682] 338) 319! 295) 244) 517} 38) 1469] 1564| 332 
Que 84% 100h ° 122) . 563)...... 861 126!...... AO gee nes eae | ga 86: 1972] 3192] | 20 
438' 745, 811) 1541) 920) 152) 439] 142] 271) 312) 148; 245] 99 166, 354! 29° 1284] 3198| 95 
211| 622, +565) 1624) 1215! 213! 393! 2291 64! 161] 139} 175] 72) 112i 317| 39] 1512) 3566! 171 
275! 700! 790| 1140] 118)... 545}. 77/ 216] 208] 69) 300] 126] 237/ 179} 7] 731) 3628) 
373' 729] 790| 1875! 756) 10; 459! 271) 206] 424' 162] 359] 248! 332/ 396' 18] 2812| 5076| 434 
262 678! ‘7911 1117| 818] 201 478! 179 233) 362) 259) 226! 93| 251] 398] 41| 1057) 3589) 272 
789| 1295! 1323! 2603 625! 77! 1180! 282] 210! 382) 429] 434) 246] 264| 397] 81] 1579] 1294] 621 
3741 650! 765) 1379 7441 45! 793] 3321 245| 319) 149] 345] 136] 116] 913] 33] 566] 715) 312 
180, 523) 723/914 ol ae 297| 139| 117| 229' 101] 172} 96| 92] 363! 20] 1583] 2831} 168 
133} 208! 614| 580' 378)... 1131 106} 19; 48: 96] 82! 23] 41] 136] 5! 209) 1462) 167 
114] 974! 968| 268! 330 1 BT. 25, 39 50, 24, Tl 7} Gli 70) 544) 245)... 
rans 25, 18 58) Bleach ApLra Oh te tla Saat ONIN Blazes {sS.2..| 7! 1) se Te 
| | ed | | 
7833) 15593) 24635} 33083) 17269) 1918 10247 6145 4164|7393 ee 35!3133/3794| 8836|1368/33804 coor 7358 
| | 
a) ff coe maa Ce ee ee ——| —|——|—-|-—— 
{ 
783| 746] 2096] 2277) 1662)......) ...... 1558) 973'1237| 82 620 389 370| 984! 204] 1384 6950 
‘580: 325; 916! 353! 62011... | 490)...... 185]. | 85; 12) 164] 179]... 4693| 5336| ...... 
120; 223' 470| 489! 203)... 121| 290! 176} 41! 1242 140! 51! 151] 182)... 1252} 140) ...... 
383} 1381 377| 1381} -525|......! 6221 980| 573! 60!...... 120| 25| 2041 50l...... 345} 940} 682 
613) 961! 961! 173) 4301|1991 a 327| 173| 443 173| 207| 189 229, 255j......| 4301) 2888) ...... 
=e Mas 1 Nee Rae fy a | Fl aed Te be eae 8 pa pre ah 3 2 ee eee ee 
| | | i | 
aan 3636 4820, 4673) 128911991 1406 3159 2080 1781 49711172 “66 2205 1643 24 ios|oasd| 18 738 
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* 5 | 
=e re on we —-- 
} TABLE C.—The Publie 
NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE: 
eee hy ; a 
| READING | | | | Seg Blilese 
AVM) GORD bes Nel ene 
| | 5 Ae eee eee 
, S| | : a), e| 8 18 
TOWNS. ip ar oP 2 bE at an a AG Me cn AL eB eX 
eRe Re eh CaN Be MAS ERE a Wis? hte leas ge 
Be | fe] eee es an) Wee ee oR Ss be Pa he | aE eoe tere 
S|! ed eel Ge ae | etl ec ied |: sels (eae 
yp = os \ Si oy “3 ay m Saal a é 
i be § ieee = a | sear hh ee nes week oc: 
LURE PRS EDT Te a iia amar | 
. { 
Amhersthurgh ...| 305] 189] 62} 60) i 10| 585| 505} 558] 362] 244! 100] 426) 230 
Barrie .............| 174] 156] 141) 129] 118] 86] 574; 578] 663] 363| 39! 144/ 361; 195 
Belleville ..........). 785] 580) 440] 2641 58)... 1901} 2008! 1889! 1170) 607) 949} 10531 333 
Bein els | 379}. 205] 102! 58 39 eth 690] 466] 750| 375, 310! 264] 685) 675 
Bothwell............ 49112 0721 (Ea DIN BO 37| 369] 369) 248! 174| 191] 145} 1741........- 
Bowmanville ...... 220| 103] 200) 197! ...... ..| 653] 4298} 650| 327! 216) 277|. Bil; Sit 
Brantford ......... 665] 618| 476] 320) 194]...... 1770} 1544! 1542] 1000) 755| 768} 1489 1045 
Brockville ........ 458| 250} 218] 135! 103;  7| 857 700, 700| 522; 348! 195} 820, 360 
Ghatham......... | 845) 5251 307} 165] 56) 39) 12951’ 1504} 1139) 1319| 5091 929/ 679) 382: 
SUSHI en Wi anenen 195) 401) OT 7Oe 78) OLN 429| 306; 409! 229) 290] 149) 282) 292 
Cobourg wes... 9220! 214 214] 169 i 8} 762| 666] 744} 473, 152) 185! 518| 443 
Collingwood ...... 947| 226} 181} 139), 40)... 702} 684| 636! 214) 1491 130; ~ssl 204 
Cornwall.....0...... Baz! 42) o a7) gal git | 1} 372| 372] 239] 150] 165} 155] 95 
Dundas wc... bh Bg Bl (203) Bog aba gD. 813} 906] 815] 481) ...... 341 706] 172 
Durham ............ | 90] 46; 62] 35] 17/6) 230, 210} 216/166) » 50) 75] al 172 
TOG eae | 490, 124) 110} 60) 50) 45 460 380; 521) 324! 380! 180] 521| 180 
Goderich .......4... |; 661). 968) (123th 101 dt} 1064} $§23| 1064) 315] 661) 403] 1064! 1064 
Guelph oes. | 707; 311) 391) 269, 156) 51] 1763; 354! 1559} 837/850} 687] 1469! 638 
Ingersoll ........... 463} 235) 146] 134} 66] 66! 984; 10451 1105! 626] G17} 588} 673! 626 
Lindsay ............ | 435] 315} 1521 177) 39) 12] 993] 9858! 772! 738; 240] 192} 606] 235 
Milton! 608.) TUM BL Tees eh ORIENT Bel. LV ie ks | 995: 988) 195} 165} ...... 165, 80! 78 
Napanee ............ 195] 95} 221) 202] ......)...... 6631 E 713. 713). 408 2. 202| 663! 202 
Niagara wc... D815 O0l 8911, 681), DOI. 343] L888!) S13)! SBI... 79| 2231 178 
Oakville... 555) 4 MOTH (OS eN 9S, Null es | 546} 9581 536/\ 986! ...... 198! 287) 188 
Owen Sound ...... BL0| 206) S07 2k bade | 985| 985; 985:  867| 636) 469) 469) 349 
Parisi tti. oe BT S14 ASG 14 ic ae 720| 690} 695) 449; 393) 268] 690! 268 
Perceive 321}, 100; 95) 118] 9/......). 550! 310] 390] +286] 348! 155) 2921 296 
Peterborough... 545| 205] 191] 162; 39) 44| 1156] 1028] 1161} 526, 445] 160| 846) 426 
Pictows...0) we 130' 95) 103) 135) 60] 17) 51! 497/493) 298, 162) 213] 454/106 
Port Hope ......... 486| 386] 397; 140] 127)...... 1050; 1050} 1050); 664! 161) 127] 1050; 664 
Prescott ....0..0... 219] 133} 145] 142) 95I 440] 530} 390| — 209| 330 122] 240! 204 
Sandwich ......... BS) Tal Lat Bole VBS ie 0k) 916! 302} 302! 133) 73| 198] 152i 152 
Sarnia... cscs. 595| 180} 150! 120} 14,...... 787| 903) 8771. 4211... | 391; 860! 875 
St. Catharines 583| 327, 233| 2091 139) 131) 1472) 1278] 1941] 737| 6191 477| 1276) 649 
St. Mary’s ......... 281| 248; 168} 187| 981 35| 997} 822] 827/168) 261| 313/ 375) 373 
St. Thomas ....... 997). 1109)! 1001!) SBI et ok ie $384 LBOTk B07), (27714 486)" 98). S071 307 
Simecoe i ih...0: 154) 100 MAT Ob LOG) ex Pela Oe | 432/ 432! 439! 978] 32387 199]. 432] 978 
Strathroy ......... 193| 190] 121; 116; 62; 85; 762] 677) 677{ 384 20 333] 384] 263 
Stratford.....0...... 488| 225) 99) 203! 931......1 988] 801] . $59] 468) 3421 576] 659| 238 | 
Tilsonburgh ...... 150] 65| 59) Bt] 44/0! 312i 312} 2041 19} 150] 154) 154] 154 
Walkerton ......... 213) 98] 31) 82| BO]... 400} 256] 469} 256) 337} 256] 256! 20 
Whitby oo... 227| 180} 303} 104) -68|...:..| $43} 843] 744] 512] 406] 160| 623| 555 
Windsor oo... | A480! 913) 199] T17)b>. 196l.y 790) 790| 760; 403| LO1| 245) 443] «152 
Woodstock .......| 206] 187} 242) 157) 241}... 10031 829] 23) 923 305 4321 923) 504 
ee ee oe ee ieee ee Oe a ——} __ 
\ \ le 
| 
Total ...| 14895] 8683| 7495] 5650! 2305] 679) 336901 29997] 320851 19791 isisé|i94rs 24589| 15750 
eA ee. go ERE ne Ee A pe AN ak egal pe a eee «eee Sacre at 
! | | | | 
VILLAGES. | ae | | | ; | 
Almonte ..0......... 223} 98 73 80). ath earn 566| 403 Ms 349} 315} ga 3941-89 
Arthur voc... 68} 58]. 951 301 201 5] 130} 150; 147; o7| 38/ 3gi. io7; 64. 
Aylmer oo... RO) 7B). 70480) Boles 200} 140; - 140) 8a: 65 1901 190. 
Armprior ......0..0.. ti) 227 MOOR) eT1sl. ORL cn At i, 498! 409: 344] 206] ...... 92! 206! 206 
Ashburnham ...... 133} 66! 64) 30) ‘dal 150| 225| 295] 145 42} 295) 29% 
Aurora vice. sess 100, 125, 40, 30), 20 265 265| 215] ...... 90/ 265 50 
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Schools of Ontario.— Continued. 


DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 
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Modern History. 
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Canadian? History. 


So ey 


foseences 


tte eonene 


ee es co ry 


ee ee  Linep | 
aes Poh kann B 
5 | Bie) aes | | | ee) 2 | 
oS S SU Boalt Se in tee nie | | 2 Ors al & 3 
aS Bic lHlelé | ES. | CERES Gee ae 
Peas ke Roe ICT beh Boba ete lien ae 
tec poate wees ie oe eh a ec e ae ie ae 
= we et Ss es al a q 
S/EIEIEE 2 ee 2] Steal ele | 2] 2 
elo léleialae ial aléls shale 
Pain it a PT Ca Waa bet Chia as Lc MT APPS tal reat Fara hic a A ee S| ee 
Sli G74... Bi layahs Rta y | Ce es ee 8| 199 BS 581 
1/2) MG ha 30| 26}... 21} 31) 4} 21) 50] 60] 60} 140 
189| 665) ..... 225] 357/58 85} 85) ...... Pet) PATE) 288). cd 772) 16S 
Pi nt (ae A cach et ht 33, 8] a) 1 Dd... 433/660 
Mabe BARC, INMBOL Mtl jae STW SRB Dh BO ii) eh RN 
POM vis ks Se Ne ey fh -baehdobor abba! Bary Nee: | Aah | 650 
Asal sen aon 39512491 235) 70).....| 431 100) 212| 215)... 885| 2152 
205 SOO. ha8 7| 155) 72) 148) 155)0 78) .05.. 4 a iy a 
122 129 sels aie 88| 107]...... 88} 87] 84| 86] 25| 371) 238 
LOS Pele 61 93| 46) 93] 61] 13 af » 29 4 93) 
FOG Bus. Brt VGhe 30). DH Bite bom 6S) LABBIE ) 1 Galak 
den 43h... | 26) Woe) Al TOA OA TON ae 12). ae 
Adi) 6OIK. 0. tM Ma oN tos sams Ser Aa i gea An as | ee 139] 268 
2301; 200):.:... 60] Nae ie A 31 ta. Af ey se Aes 
7 | ee 60}...... 60; 60, 60| 7) 8} 10! 30} 60) ...... 
BOl vot cet SOP 50) hI ABLE hi rH 95/35) 45) 45... 120) ae 
11 ete 142) WB a keMeh TiOe ONT) mew 6 
BOO. Wale 79| 48] 170) 88 i 120} 13/ 25} 63] 79| 944) 1370 
29 A Re 132| 66] 132; 132} 66| 132] 29! 66) 199)... 332| 332] 
feo) San 2 le AB) 31 18) 92h. Ole 18h Bl 183) edt 19] 5841 e200 
Serene ene OEMS iv... 1 ee Ce Gee " ies J vee] 208 
Der ean 7c ele. ees SNES REE AGT Oe ra rt a ae 3 
Le 20| ah PO ance | is 5! neh BO a ce aero 
85] °159)...... Po es eae | 7 ee ae | ae | een / a Joven] 8 
SRI Sie OCT 9 BW Roles PON ie Foca RSE SA Oe ee | 469) 
Le See ogo pe eos ea et | ees, | eee he Jee | STUNG oie | 86 
SOI) LOO GCE, (ead 83, USE SME, OR PY Bren it-— Ge Seis Rene ob neers? 
149} 365)... ya aes 20} 13] 445] 27) 13] 24) 35] 18} 535] 585) 
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* Estimated, no account. 
t To the above $77930.25 must be added $600 paid to Meteorological stations on account of 1871, and $840 
The above Table includes payments for the last half of 1871, partly paid in December, and the first 
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Abraham Devitt, M.A., Victoria. 


W. OC. Middleton, B.A., Toronto. 
H. B. Spotton, M.A., Toronto. 
|John Read Teefy, B.A., Toronto. 
Alexander Burdon, St. Andrew’s. 
James W. Connor, B.A., Zoronto. 


John J. Mageé, B.A., Toronto. 
|George H. Robinson, M.A., Yoronte. 
J. D. O’Meara, B.A., Toronto. 

A. M. Peterson, B.A., Victoria. 

L. Hamilton Evans, B.A., Trinity. 
W. M. Elliott, M.A., Victoria, 


L. George Morgan, B.A., Trinity. 
W.H. Ballard, B.A., Toronto. 
James Turnbull, B.A., Zoronto. | 
Rev. James Roy, M.A., Victoria. 
Alexander Murray, M.A., Aberdeen. 
Joseph Adam Clarke, B.A.; Victoria. 
James Smith, A.M., Aberdeen. 
James Y. Cameron, A.M., Queen’s. 
John Seth, B.A., Queen’s, Ireland. 
Richard Ward Young, B.A., Vie- 


tore. 
Thomas W. Mills, M.A., Toronto. 
John W. Raveill, M.A., Victoria. 
James EK. Burgess, B.A., Queen’s. 
Alexander Carlyle, B.A., Toronto. 
William Tassie, M.A., LL.D., Yo- 


ronto. y 
2 |J. Lawton Bradbury, M.A., Trinity. 


Hugh J. Strang, B.A., Toronto. 
Daniel Campbell, Certificate. 
| Alfred M. Lafferty, M.A., Toronto. 


J. M. Buchan, M.A., Toronto, 
Upiiaae McFarlane McIntyre, M.A., 


William A. Whitney, M.A., Victor. 
James Christie, A.M., Aberdeen. 
John Thomson, B.A., Queen’s. 
Samuel Woods, M.A., Toronto. 


Benjamin Bayly, A.B. Dublin. 
Finlay Ferguson Macnab, B.A, 


John McCabe, LL.B., Victoria. 
James H. Hughes, M.A. Toronto. 
Charles Wesley Stickle, M.A., Vic- 
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SCOCATIO sce ccremeony! iFrame..... 1867 |Freehold .......... “EE a) Ga ses 3000} 1 | 1857 11 
DUMIGORM Taos) ceahiaee oe Brick .j,.2.0() 1857; |Freehold ....%...... PuhiaatihiMtucsiatasenties 10000} 1 | 1830 32 
Smith's Walla: 2. .,ut. Stone ...... ISTE | Freehold: du 10 14 o Geen eeree wusidaawess 10000! 1 | 1844 12 
Smithville i... 105-04. Frame..... 1854 |Freehold .......... i) a ct de eee oy ae 1863 | 12 
PORT OF. casse uae Reasvns Drawer. L867. | Kraehotd 3) occ ob Beseass one hewaeene 1200} 1 | 1853 9 
brabtord oh) Sa see Brick wav 1856 |Freehold ......,... GAS bo i es Ree ee a 5000; 1 1852 19 
Strachroveist...u. Wet. Brick ...... | 1866 |Rented............. Litre Rapier Te Peete eri tin cm Fae. af 1861 14 
ptrectaritiases3.., 0..!1. Babak... (1849! |Freehold ......4..-3 MO oC Ye Sasee op ean aree 1000} 1 | 1850 12 
St. Catharines ......... .{Brick ...... | 1828 |Freehold .......... Eh seni Wve ee 8000). 22.23 1829 20 
Sti Mary's: aieoises ck. Stone ...... 1861 |Freehold .......... RPE ete eee Bee os 10000! 1 1861 20 
St. Thomas «.........¢ Ks gtk EAC arat ’40-72) Freehold .......... BF oy acsiits the saaooieeeey eLDO00!! ED Figog 8 
Thordldi. dates a2: Frame..... 1825 |Rented ............. Cet Ge eee 1000| fs 1860 13 
TOTORUO Sea ack ees Brick and} 1871 |Freehold .......... (Re a) Sci hee 9 S0000 LE te 1808 12 
stone | S 
Trentoneis husks Bk. ees Frame..... 1866 |Freehold .......... Ds BIDEN CDEP eee Ree Oy 500] 1 ,| 1866 17 
Unbridve. tt waldnve. Frame..... 1860 |Freehold .......... DONG as Lnalaseonaley 1000: 1 | 1858 20 
Vankleek Hill ......... Lia PDLICE see 1857 jDeased ....\....:... AOI A. ecesee tract 1000|.........] 1848 | 5 
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HEAD MASTERS AND THEIR 
| UNIVERSITIES. 


ee 


1 


; Rev. Nelson Burns, B.A., Zoronto, 


Edward Poole, B.A., Lennoxville. 

P. Alvan Switzer, B.A., Victoria. 

5 ohn Campbell, M.A., Victoria. 

Leiired McClatchie, M.A., Victoria. 

Rev. Stuart Foster, M.A., Toronto. 

William Randle Nason, B.A., To- 
ronto. 

Rev Charles Campbell, pro. tem. 

John Moore, M.A., Victoria. 

Rev. William Lumsden, M.A., Vie- 
toria. 

Alexander Sim, A.M., Aberdeen. 

John Shaw, Certiticate. 

| John Maxwell, B.A., McGill. 

P. L. Dorland, B.A.. Albert. 

W. W. Tamblyn, M.A., Toronto. 

J. Thorburn, M.A., McGill. 

Henry De la Matter, Certificate. 

William H. Law, B.A., Victoria. 

Jonathan William Acres, B.A., 
Trinity. 

D. A. McMichael, B.A., Toronto. 

R. George Scott, BA. , Toronto. 

HL. iH. Ross, M: A., Toronto. 

James B. Dixon, M. A., Wesleyan. . 

idwand T. Crowle, M. A. 

James Lumsden. M.A. , Aberdeen. 

Adam Purslow, Certificate. 

Dugald McBride, B.A., Victoria. 

George F, Shepley, B. a Victoria. 

Moses McPherson, M.A., Victoria. 

Archibald P. Knight, B.A., Queen’s. 

James Crozier, B.A., Toronto. 

William Sinclair, B.A., Toronto. 

Andrew McCulloch, B.A., Queen’s. 

Dion Cornelius Sullivan, LL.B., Zo- 

| ronto. 

('W. Taylor Briggs, B.A., Trinity. 

hie Cruickshank, ‘A. M., Aber- 


iJohn N. Muir, B.A., McGuil. 

©. J. Macgregor, M. AQ Toronto. 

W. M. Nichols, B.A., Trinity. 

Rev. W. S. Westney, M.A., Trinity. 

J. Howard Hunter, M.A., Toronto, 

William Tytler, B.A., Toronto. 

Rev. George Grant, B.A., Toronto. 

jA. D. Cruickshank, B.A., Toronto. 

Archibald McMurchy, M.A., To- 
ronto. 

Henry M. Hicks, B.A., Toronto. 

William Dale, B.A., Toronto. 

Andrew Agnew, B.A., Queen’s. 
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TABLE H.—The 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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faa S 
Brick 1862 
Brick ...... 1859 
SLOMeu sae, 185 
Brickiyce. 1870 
Brick? 2s: 1858 
IBrickenes 1846 
IBtickawe ee: 1859 
Brick ...... 1872 
Bricky.3 3 1849 


Freehold 
Freehold 


Freehold 
Freehold 
Freehold 


Freehold . 


Freehold 
if reehold 


eeeee cacccee 


Bceceeoces 


Cee toaree 


een eccece 


@ceeesccoe 


eee ee ee ee ry 


ee ee ee ee ee ry 


wee eee eserrerererswracerl|uverenesereee erseoe tte voeeee 
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3 
r= wo » 5 
a ro 2 3 
o 2 a ca 
; Ae, “i Es ‘Ss 
fz S = tli a 
= © =I S jas 
4 a.) |) Gigee Ut ee 
me 3 1a aE 
& rig ||) 4g) Ve nee 
a eee tas) ad ce 
ei Ce 2 Re = = x 
© acs g 4 © fr 
g fee lo NOS | as 
7) a} TD iP a 
ee: 
ee aks | 1 | 1850 25 
14 Beres.c. ut Ree 3500, 1 | 1860 | 20. 
Oa See cs eh ee D000) - Lh aSb7) 14 
1 OAS Raia tae cee 1000 i | 1857 | 60 
2 i 3100),......!. 1857 12 
z pewchen 4000' 1 | 1846 | 20 
2 Sa REPT erga 2400' 1 | 1828 13 
With bie school..; 16000/ 1 | 1854 12 
1 acre . BOUT cua 1843 12 
bie Seat See Bt, ae ite ee ERP ick Mil iss 
bo Bag le SE oben cmy hie Re eeeen 60) a e628 
| me | 5. | ieee | 259 
oon a oe | ey 


N.B.—It is to be noted that some of the above amounts given as the value of buildings, include the portion 
* Could not be reckoned in total. 
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occupied by the Public School Department. 
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‘ TABLE I.—Certain Results of Meteorological Observations 
a \ 


i 
OBSERVERS :—Pembroke—R. George Scott, Esq., B.A. ; Cornwall—James Smith, Esq., M.A.,; Barrie—- 
Goderich—Hugh J. Strang, Esq., B.A.; Stratford—C. J. Macgregor, Esq., M.A.; Hamilton—J. M 


r 


—- 


Stations. _ | \ Pembroke. Cornwall. Barrie. Peterborough. 
{ 
\ 
Tyabitydes © te by io scehetas eee ee 45° 50 45° 0 44° 95 44% 20 
Toopgitnde ty er oe wae 77° 10 742.(50 79° 45 78° 25 
Height above the ea ...6...ccc0.de.e00905 423 ft 175 ft: 779 ft. . 670 ft. 
BAROMETER. 


Corrected to 32°, and approximately 
reduced to sea level. 
é 


atTalm. ...| 29729 29-9516 " 29°5506 29-9091 
abil pena s 29°700 9°9233 29°397 29881 
Annual mean pressure < 3¢ 9 Pin, 29°714 29-9299 29°5432 298858 
mean si.iiii. 29°714 _ 29°9349 29°4987 29°8922 
ighest pressure 7 .. = heaters 1s hehe 30°423 30°610 30°406 | 30°503 
Date of highest pressure ........6....00.-5 7am. January 27 a.m. January 2| 9 p.m. Dec. 24 |9 p.m. January i 
Highest monthly mean pressure ....... 29°8587 30°0436 29°8251 . 29°9963 
Month of highest mean pressure ...... March | » October December October 
Lowest monthly mean pressure........, 29°5972 29°8576 + 29°1267 29°8391 
Month of lowest mean pressure......... July July July January 
Mowest spressure cc: \ii.ch.es co -sbaeceee cers 28°686 29°268 28 °304 29068 
Date of lowest pressure . dene ee NCD. LL Vn: A 1 p.m. March 4| 1lp.m. July2 | 7 a.m. May 22 
TEMPERATURE. 
; at? a.m 253 AiRer sh A 36° 9 37° OL ne i 32 Ol ae 
Be LL Bie ees, 45° 8 47° 12 4 50°. 77 
Sa eaL ae TE Ss Oa afi, alse) 40° 8 39° 91 39° 75 410 12 
MOAT «ue. eae ALE oe AIS ES5 42° 50 43° 11 
Mean maximum........... _ Se 53° 9 Imperfect a Sal 4 55° 03 
Dean tain coin ey ces amie eae S0CeL S0S159 29° 41 30° 06 
iCSn TON w tae ase ee es 23° 8 Imperfect DAP 31 24° 97 
Greatest daily PANES aca auaies reaper 64° 9 do 53° > 59ecT. 
Day of greatest Yange ......0<c.s.0e00 os. February do May 6 April 25 
Least daily PANTO) Gre ontn dont teatee 7° 9 do 6° 1 4° 6 
DayOheast TANGO...) .7.sesgecderonrese September 20 do October 26 February 15 
Highest temperature eae Pane ee oe mec ake 99° 9 OL?"'s 95° 6 98° 2 
Day of highest temperature ............. June 20 August 9 July 2 August 8 
Lowest temperature Te Re eee beatae: -38° 0 —28° 5 ~24° 6 -23° 2 
Day of lowest temperature............... Decemher 25 December 25 Dec. 24, 25 December 25° 
IW arnsest Taint nessa sak iepe bon erss August July August July 
Mean temperature of warmest month (an cop 69° 69 69° 55 (e-wimyé 
Coldest moni ian trots vo ciccssatehs eee December December December December 
Mean temperature of coldest month . 10° 41 11° 74 Bhar 15° 81 14° 04 
WV BPTiest Aya ere eee ag Gena ai, sean ae . June 20 July 16 June 20 July 2 
~Mean temperature of warmest day .. 86° 53% , TOS DO | 82°. 57 Pes ae 6G 
Coldest day saccdeaeere seth taco es December 25. December 24 December 24 December 24 
Mean bonnet of coldest day...... —22° 23 . -15° 80 -10° 83 -13° 30 
TENSION OF VAPOUR 
if at 4 Belts epeeeeere 311 ope a ae 
: Yl Rg 1 Pe Ay ge 421 29) "30 4 
cee yet 9 Dan. eens. 347 272 264 327 
THEO | shee a 359 ‘276 "274 363 
Highest monthly mean tension ......... | 823 ‘DT4 ‘DOL 809 
Month of highest mean tension......... August July August August 
Lowest monthly mean tension ......... 075 ‘O74 087 


Month of lowest mean tension ......... December December December December 
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-at Ten High School Stations, for the Year 1872. 


@ 
H. B. Spotton, Esq., M.A. ; Peterborough—James B. Dixon, Esq., M.A. ; Belleville—A. Burdon, Esq. ; 
Buchan, Esq., M.A. ; Simcoe—Dion C. Sullivan, Esq., L.L.B.; Windsor—James H. Johnston, Esq., M.A. 


Belleviile. | Goderich. 


44° 10 43° 45 
ass 819 42 
307 ft. 720 ft. 
29°9738 29°9561 
29°9522 29°9410 
29°9582 299394 
29-9614 29°9455 
30.555 30°519 
IT a.m. January 2} 1p.m. Feb. 7 
30°0431 30°0263 
- October October 
29°8936 298928 
July November 
29°436 29°277 
9 p.m. Nov. 7 9 p.m. Keb, 24 
38° 90 41° 26 
48° 04 46° 82 
42° 49 42° 37 
43° 14 43° 48 
51° 90 51°36 
33° 88 33° 03 
18° 02 18° 33 
S523 oO°<2 
May 7 April 21 
4° 4 6° 0 
January 4 January 4 
9571 2° 
August 22 July 2 
-17° 9 -12° 6 
December 25 December 22 
August July 
71° 66 69° 29 
December December 
15° 67 20°13 
August 22 June 1 
83° 81° 33 
December 24 March 4 
-10° 93 -1° 33 
211 "268 
314 289 
297 "268 
"294 "275 
“594 ‘588 
July August 
072 ‘087 
» December March 


ae | 


Stratford. Hamilton. 
43° 25 43° 15 
80° 58 EO OE 
1182 ft. 325 ft. 
29°9022 29°9475 
29°8796 29°9146 
29°8901 299252 
29°8906 29°9291 
30°381 30°552 

9 p.m, penuary it 1 p.m. Feb. 7 
30°9781 30°0208 
Bae December 
30°8327 29°873 

November June 
29°074 29°300 

1lp.m. March 9 | 9 p.m. Jan. 22 

38° 19 41° 99 
46° 57 50° 14 
40° 38 44° 25 
41° 71 45° 46 
50° 13 54° 23 
32° 55 36° 87 
17° 58 17°" 36 
32266 41° 3 

February 23 April 25 

acs Dee Mh 

December 28 October 26 
88° 8 95° 2 
July 2 July 3 
-17° 0 -11° 0 

December 22 December 22 

July July 
69° %6 faci T4 

December December 
15°: 83 19°: 75 
July 1 July 2 
80° 17 85° 06 

December 24 December 24 
-6° 20 -2° 1 

261 °279 
"282 306 
°266 *286 
269 290 
"575 593 
August August 
085 094 
December December 


Simcoe. 


——— —— . | 


42° 51 
80° 14 
716 ft. 
el bila 


EE 


29°7909 
29°7307 
29°8188 
29°7801 
30°293 
1 p.m. Feb. 7 
29°8486 
December 
296856 
July 
29°201 
9 p.m. Feb. 24 


October 28 
97° 


July 15 
—23° 5 
December 23 
Jul 
tar oo 
- December 
19° 66 
July 5 
83° 33 
December 24 
-4° 93 


288 
353 
‘300 
*314 
633 
July 
mest 2 
December 


Windsor. 


ee ee 
~ 


42° 20 


30°0095 


December 
29°9438 
June 

29°341 


1 p.m. Feb. 13 


December 22 
July 
74° 26 

December 

18°? 26 
July 2 
84° 83 

December 24 
-8° 07 


"305 
“287 
292 
593 
July 
‘086 


| @ 284 
1 
| December 


—>— 
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TABLE I.—Certain Results of Meteorological Observations 


“? 
Stations. Pembroke. Cornwall. Barrie. Peterborough. 
° * Houmipiry. | 

at Tams kek 92 | 86 84 93 

Bb LPs tense: 93 73 73 
Annual means sis Gp mite ee 94 | 83 86 94 

BNCAD ea, pigar ice cate Bas 93 81 81 92 
Highest monthly mean humidity ...... oF 89 90 99 
Month of highest mean humidity......,June, July, Au- January February April 

8 gust, September 
Lowest monthly mean humidity ...... 86 70 70 81 
Month of lowest mean humidity ...... Feb., Dec. May June December 
AMOUNT OF CLOUDINESS. 

BE TBM einew ict sas kss 6°6 6'8 6°27 we 

ab 1 DA derven ssese seek: 6°9 6°7 612 : 
Annual means 4 549 p.m. |, 61 56 4-90 5-0 

AIVCAN Bacop pha c <5 12+ Lae 6°6 6°4 5°76 62 

@ Highest monthly mean cloudiness ..... 9 . o 84 Loo 
Month of highest mean cloudiness ... November November December January 
Lowest monthly mean cloudiness...... 4°6 | 4:2 51 
Month of lowest mean cloudiness...... Feb., July February | June October 
“ 
Rain ann Snow. | | 
Wuiber of rainy days \....0..0:.+ssees, 62 is) , 88 92 
Duration in hours and minutes......... | 238°35 526'39 BES ey ose Sane 452°08 
Depth inehves wiod\c:s{ioks dn ees os! 21°4886 , 21°6310 | 20°9456 16°2647 
Number of snowy days ..........0.0.0665 4] 61 | 65 77 
D ration in hours and minutes ......... | 207 OZ 4AOP oe ee bee cece ote 574°25 
Wepileinunches Gin, anrane Area. 69:2 85°75 | | 76°86 68°318 
Total depth of rain xnd melted snow. 28 °4086 30°2060 286316 23°096 
Month of greatest precipitation......... July October July September 
Weptlinneenves. oct MR sober a utewtiiniuseto 52913 4°1337 3°8634 38°6545 
Month of least precipitation ... ........ March January | - March March 
PROD Eee nos su cca) - care neeeee Mremttaclk eae °7500 , "125 | 500 "4587 
| 


=) erie d ws — 
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at Ten High School Stations, for the Year 1872. 


Belleville. Goderich. Stratford. Hamilton, Simcoe. Windsor. 
86 79 86 82 91 78 
76 71 tt 68 79 61 
86 78 82 79 82 80 | 
83 76 80 76 84 73 
89 82 88 83 84 78 
January September Dec., Jan. December September Jan., Dee, 
73 69 69 67 73 64 
August April . April April , February April 
5°20 6°4 -5'8 5°99 591 59 
5°25 6°5 61 6°57 20 6°4 
4°45 5'0 4°3 4°74 4°40 4°6 
4:96 591 5°4 577 5°86 57 
* 6°99 9°23 (i (yes 88 77 
January December December - December December January 
3°47 410 9 3°6 4°6 3°94 4°7 
March July June July ' September June 
82 { 102 80 106 83 76 
235°30 1715 , 343°10 fl veusties ee ea an ona 25230 
19-029 20 °3286 229466 10°4646 239957 185113 
49 57 69 9 27 30 
17830 85'5 Goa SOs VN Teme aces Opin, coke 7; 150°5 134 
136°5 69°5 92 56233 30°1 82°4 
32679 272786 321466 25°0879 27 0057 26°753 
December September September July August May 
4°945 6° 3078 71611 45829 4:9944 4°0270 
April March January November July February 
1°437 1°0328 1:2391 Wee, "9634 | 14430 
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06 69% 6PrE CTS 9) : QIZ1L COFL | C6 QZEZ Ses eapiaaesicimisiae ee spleleie\s« Vedeibcbbiem ae tae ok LS YB purty 
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TABLE O.—The Superannuated or Worn out Public School Teachers. 
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* The pensioners are subject to a deduction, before payment, of $4 for annual subscription, required by law. 
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Norte.--In the above table, where the number is omitted, the pensioner is either dead, has resumed 
teaching, or has withdrawn. 


¥ 
* Pensioners now receive an amount at the rate of $6 per year of service, but for 1872 they received at 
the rate of $4. 


+ In addition to the above $2.10, paid to Mrs. G. W. Moore, being amount due to her on decease of her 
husband, a subscriber to the fund ; and $236 were returned to subscribers withdrawing from the fund. 
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APPENDICES TO THE ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NORMAL, MODEL, 


HIGH AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


IN ONTARIO, 


FOR THE YEAR 1872. 


APPENDIX A. 


REPORT AND SUGGESTIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTES OF ONTARIO, FOR THE YEAR 1872, BY JAMES A. MCLELLAN, KsqQ., LL.D., * 
INSPECTOR OF Hicu SCHOOLS. 


Srmr—lI have the honour to submit the following remarks on the present condition 
and future prospects of the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, suggested by what has 
fallen under my observation since the last general Report was laid before you. 

It would, I am sure, be deeply gratifying to an Inspector to be able to speak of the 
Schools entrusted to his oversight in the language of unmixed praise. But, as imperfec- 
tion marks everything of human origin and human management, School reports must 
indulge in the language of censure as well as that of encomium. Indeed, the former will 
generally be more prominent than the latter. For as progressive improvement and ulti 
~ mate excellence can be secured only by the successive correction of defects, it will be 
natural to point out the weak points rather than dwell upon the strong—to show the 
dark side of the picture oftener than present the reverse. What is praiseworthy will be 
referred to in general terms ; what is cersurable will be discussed at large. An Inspec- 
tor’s criticisms, however, are generaily directed against prominent defects which, from 
their inveteracy, may be considered inherent in the system, and for which the teacher is, 
perhaps, not in the slightest degree responsible. And even where an Inspector is com- 
pelled to refer to faults which may justly be imputed to the teacher, he does it in no un- 
kindly spirit. He may sometimes err in judgment, and his censure may be too severe ; 
but in all cases, as he awards praise with pleasure, so he censures with regret. But if the 
language of apparent fault-finding is often used, it is not because there is no admitted 
ground for that of commendation. There is certainly much to commend in the High School 
system of Ontario, and much to command admiration in the men who are doing its work. 
There are many teachers of high attainments, of deep earnestness of purpose, of rare pro- 
fessional skill, of noble enthusiasm, engaged in the work of the grandest of all professions. 
But all will admit that there is room for improvement in our Schools ; and all Teachers, 


* In consequence of the decease of the Re G. Mackenzie, the General Report for 1872 was made 
by Dr. McLellan alone. 
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all Inspectors, all School authorities, have one common aim—to render our National 
System of Education more efficient for the accomplishment of its grand design—to which 
end we reach forward towards that perfection which, though, perhaps unattainable, shall 
fer ever be our goal. 

CLASSICS. 


T have little or nothing special to report in conneetion with this department. The 
“moral suasion” formerly so effective in inducing pupils to study Latin seems to be less 
exerted in that direction now that Latin is not a necessary part of the High School course. — 
At the same time, the decrease in the number studying Latin has not been so great as 
might have been anticipated. A few Schools in which there was really no demand for 
elassical learning—but which had, nevertheless, kept up appearances by a half-hearted 
study of the omnipresent Arnold—have wisely devoted their attention to other and (to 
them) more important subjects of the course. Some of these Schools are rapidly attaining 
the enviable position of ‘“‘ English High Schools,” and are doing excellent work in educat- 
ing our Public School teachers, and in conferring on many the inestimable benefits of a 
sound English, mathematical and commercial education. Those who think that the de- 
crease in the number of pupils studying classics in the High Schools is evidence of dimi- 
nished efficiency are mistaken. The fact is, that the Schools referred to have abandoned 
uncongenial fields for others equally important, which they are cultivating with marked 
success. These Schools, even if they do but little in Latin, have a great work before them, 
and they are going to do it. 

I am, nevertheless, very glad to be able to say that some of our High Schools and 
Collegiate Institutes are doing excellent work in Classics ; and, having the means to im- 
part a Classical education worthy of the name, are determined to retain Classics in that 
prominent place to which their great value as an instrument of education justly entitles 
them. 

MATHEMATICS. 


In most of the Schools there has been an appreciable improvement in this department ; 
in a féw, the progress has been quite marked, especially in Arithmetic. In the best 
Schools, I have received prompt and accurate solutions of questions fully as difficult as any 
that have been set for first-class teachers at the Provincial examinations. And the students 
thoroughly understood what they were about. They had been taught to think; they 
were not obliged to ask, in plaintive accents, when a question was proposed in “strange 
language ”—“ Please, Sir, what rule is that?” Iam compelled to admit, however, that, 
in a majority of the Schools, there is great room for improvement. ‘To these, the remarks 
of the last Report are still applicable :—“ In Arithmetic, we find too many of the pupils 
slaves of rule and formula, not capable of interpreting the formula (which ought to be 
banished from Arithmetic), and perfectly in the dark as to the reasons of the rule. They 
are quite oblivious of. the fact that it has a principle, or, granting that it has, they have 
not the slightest idea that it concerns them to know it.” To show what idea some of 
them have of the reasons of rules, | may cite an instance :—In one of the Schools I found 
a student who had “gone through the Arithmetic.” Indeed, he had been teaching some 
time in one of the rural Schools ; -but, finding the “ New Examinations” for teachers a 
‘little hard,” and himself a “little rusty,” he had condescended (as his general demeanour 
seemed to indicate) to honour the High School with his presence. The number 4? was 
set on the black-board, and the gentleman who “had been through the ’Rithmetic”’ was 
asked if he could “give the rule for changing that mixed number to an Improper F'rac- 
tion?” <A flush of indignation overspread his countenance as he replied, with emphasis, 
“ Certainly I can.” As he gave no practical evidence of his ability to do it, he was asked 
if he “would be so kind as to give the rule.” He rolled out the answer in tones which 
would have done honour to Stentor—* Multiply the whole number by the denominator 


of the fraction, and add in the numerator-r-r-r!” After a compliment upon the accuracy 
of his answer, the following colloquy took place :—“ Do you know that rule to be correct ?” 
‘CERTAINLY I do,” “Very good: how do you know 2?” “ Why—why—SANGSTER SAYS 


So ”—his look and tone expressing more clearly than words could have done his cenviction 
that he had “floored the Examiner that time!” I have very frequently received similar 


answers—showing that the old rote-system still prevails in some quarters, It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that numbers of High School pupils were unable to solve the 
question—“ I gained $3,300 in two years; the second year’s gain was 20 per cent. more 
than the first year’s gain ; find the gain for each year.” Still, in all the Schools (or nearly 
all) there was some improvement, and in a few the progress was very gratifying. I feel 
confident that the progress next year will be very decided. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The number studying German has somewhat increased, but there are few advanced 
pupils. French is well taught in a good many Schools. The number studying French 
will be largely increased if it be made part of the English course, and an option between 
French and Greek be permitted in the Classical course. . 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


But little progress has yet been made in this subject in our High Schools. Indeed 
in very few Schools has there been more than a respectable beginning. This I think a 
grave defect. Natural Philosophy, when well taught, is not inferior to geometry in de- 
veloping the reasoning powers. Its practical use, also, is very great. Industry, sobriety 
and quick perception are not sufficient to make a thoughtful and intelligent workman. 
Without some knowledge of the principles of mechanics he will never advance beyond 
the application of a few barren rules, and he will be often driven to very circuitous me- 
thods, at a great waste of time and material, in arriving at results which could be ob- 
tained more easily and readily by scientific methods. Many mechanics possess consider- 
able inventive talent that frequently leads to speculations, which terminate not only in 
their own disappointment, but in the ruin of others. How many weary hours have beer 
spent in the vain attempt to discover “ perpetual motion,” which a very elementary 


“knowledge of mechanics would have saved. If the ability which exists to a large extent 


in many of our workshops were only directed by some mechanical knowledge, it would 
frequently lead to the most important results. At the very least the pupils from the 
High Schools, and indeed from all our Public Schools, should be made acquainted with 


the mechanical powers, the composition of forces, and the centre of gravity. This may 


easily and elegantly be done by assuming the principle of virtual velocities, or as it is 
sometimes called, the “principle of work done.” From this principle which, when clearly 


explained, is quite as self-evident as some of Kuclid’s axioms, the principal propositions 


in the above subjects may be deduced in a simple and natural manner. After each pro- 
position a variety of questions should be given to test the pupils’ knowledge of it ; and, 
when possible, the results should be verified experimentally. When taught in this way 
Natural Philosophy will be anything but a “dry subject,” and the stimulus given to the 
minds of the pupils will more than compensate other subjects for the time spent in the 
study of this one. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Natural Science, including chemistry, botany, natural history, which has been wisely 
made a part of the programme of studies for High Schools, has made some progress dur- 
ing the year, but I am compelled to say, very little. This is much to be regretted. The 
subject has been too long excluded, and every effort must now be made to place it in its 
proper position. In whatever light we view it the subject is important. The late John 
Stuart Mill, in his evidence before the Royal Commission, says, ‘‘ There is no intellectual 
discipline more important than that which the experimental sciences afford. Their 
whole occupation consists in doing well what all of us during our whole life are engaged 
in doing for the most part badly. All men do not affect to be reasoners, but all profess 
and attempt to draw inferences from experience ; yet hardly any one who has not been 
a student of the physical sciences sets out with any just idea of what the process of inter. 
preting experience really is.” To many it is useless to recommend a subject on the 
ground that it is an admirable instrument of mental culture. They want their children 
to learn something useful. I would draw the attention of such persons to the opinion of 
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the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, given also before the Royal Commission: “I have seen,” 
he says, ‘‘in Australia, Oxford men placed in positions in which they had reason bitterly 
to regret that their costly education, while making them acquainted with remote events 
and distant nations, had left them in utter ignorance of the laws of nature, and placed 
them under immense disadvantages in that struggle with her which they had to main- 
tain.” But I think all must admit, when brought to think about it at all, that the men- 
tal discipline implied in science culture is inestimable ; that the knowledge gained is an 
addition to our happiness ; and that the aptitude of applying our knowledge to the pur- 
suits of life increases our material prosperity. 

Natural science cannot be taught from books, and all efforts to teach it 
as we do Latin Grammar will prove, as they ever have done, miserable failures. 
And yet many cling to that method as tenaciously as the Romans clung to their 
consecrated geese. In teaching Natural History it is not needful, as many natura- 
lists do, to place in the forefront the classification of the objects they are 
concerned with. Classification must be the result—can only be the result—of a 
large knowledge of individual facts; and it is, therefore. unintelligible without a 
considerable extent of that knowledge. The masters themselves acquired the classifica- 
tion, or formed it, on the same condition of previous acquaintance with the things clas- 
sified. Classification in natural science ought to take its natural and logical position be- 
hind, not before, the knowledge of the things it deals with. Even in Natural History, 
perhaps the most difficult department of natural science to teach in a practical manner, 
a good teacher will not be content with communicating facts and illustrating them by 
suitable specimens. He will avail himself of any opportunity of making his pupils draw 
inferences from the facts presented before them. For instance, let us take the very fami- 
liar example of a tooth, and draw the inferences from it. It possesses fangs and is sharp 
pointed. It is a double tooth, asmall one. The fangs lead us to infer a socket for them 
and a jaw, the jaw a skull and skeleton, and these a vertebral column, a nervous cord and 
brain. From the sharp point we infer that the animal does not grind its food, for which 
a flat rough surface is necessary, but tears it, and therefore feeds on flesh. A flesh-tearer 
necessarily has feet to correspond, it will therefore be armed with claws; and as the 
tooth is very sharp, we infer that the animal feeds on living prey, is wholly carnivorous, 
and that its claws are proportionally sharp. Being a flesh-feeder we know much of its 
digestive organs, which are short, compared with those of herbivorous animals. It is 
probably, therefore, the tooth of some small, carnivorous quadruped—most likely the 
tooth of the domestic cat ; and if we have extracted it beforehand for the sake of our in- 
ferences, we can speak with greater certainty upon this point. The power of inference 
based upon previous knowledge was exemplified by Owen in the case of the Dinornis, in 
a manner that made him a demi-god for the time. From the structure of a single bone 
he determined it first to be that of a bird, and then built up the typical bird a fossil 
giant, rivalling Sinbad’s roc—his inference being verified after a few months by the dis- 
covery of complete fossil remains. Natural History taught in his way would get pupils 
over the ‘“ wearisome bitterness of their learning,” changing it indeed for an ever-increas- ° 
ing eagerness for knowledge which would count nothing a difficulty that helped to feed 
an inquiring mind. What I have said with respect to Natural History applies with still 
greater force to Chemistry. The proper way to teach it is not by books, but by introduc- 
ing the chemical bodies to the notice of the pupils, and causing them to ascertain by their 
own observations, and express in their own unaided language, the results of such observa- 
tion. Previous to the performance of each experiment, the teacher should see that the 
pupils had the clearest ideas possible to them at that stage of the proceedings, of the 
bodies on which, and the apparatus by means of which, he was conducting his experi- 
ments. In all cases the information should be elicited by a system of Socratic questioning, 
founded on the observations of the pupils, rather than by direct “telling.” 


BOTANY. 
In some Schools this subject is well taught. Of course, the true basis of knowledge 


of Botany, is that familiarity with the actual character of plants, which can only be 
obtained by direct and habitual inspection of them. The pupils should be taught to 
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know the plants and to separate their different parts ; to give their proper names to the 
parts ; toindicate the relation of the parts to one another ; and to find out the relation of 
one plant to another by the knowledge thus obtained. To teach Botany in this way, the 
actual plants must be had, Drawings of them, however good, are poor substitutes. There 
are very few Schools around which space might not be obtained for a few beds in which the 
typical plants of the more important families should be planted, and in sufficient numbers 
to give each pupil two or three specimens of each plant. By a little care and study the 
different families might be made to flower in succession, and thus a supply of fresh speci- 
mens would be at hand during the greater part of the summer. Natural History migh 
take the place of Botany during the winter months. 


. 


ADMISSION OF PUPILS. 


Removal of checks to entrance. Examples of low. character of entrance examinations. 
Evil effects. Injustice done to good Schools—instance. Necessity of uniform written 
examinations. Objections answered. These exanunations will benefit Public Schools. 
Composition of Local Training Boards. Change needed. Instance. 


The suspension of the regulations concerning the admission of pupils has proved very 
injurious to the interests of higher education. All experience had shown the necessity 
of a change, both in the standard of scholarship prescribed for entrance, and the mode 
of conducting the examination. Boys and girls possessing the merest smattering of the 
elements of a Public School education “had been driven like sheep” into the High 
Schools to swell the number of pupils and increase the apportionment from the 
public funds. The consequence was, as all Inspectors have reported, and all independent 
testimony has proved, that the efficiency of the Public Schools was greatly impaired, 
and many of the High Schools, far from doing the work in “higher English and com- 
mercial subjects” for which they were designed, and for which they were liberally paid 
out of the public treasury, might be said to possess a “ local habitation and a name,” but 
nothing more. 

To do justice to the better Schools, at whose expense many of the poorer ones 
dragged on a wretched existence—to raise the latter from the position of low grade element 
ary Schools to a higher plane—to increase still further the excellence of the really good 
Schools—to render the entire system thoroughly efficient for the accomplishment of the 
grand work for which it was established—it became absolutely necessary to institute a 
more rigid examination and to make it uniform for all theSchools. Regulations to secure 
this end were passed, and the long-desired reform was about to be accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately, these regulations were set aside; the operation of measures essential to the 
improvement of the High Schools was arrested ; not only were the so-called “ obnoxious 
checks ”—“‘ the iron barriers removed ”—but all checks, all barriers, all restrictions, were 
absolutely swept away. 

The result was, that the evil to be remedied, instead of being mitigated, was greatly 
augmented. The barriers were removed—the doors were thrown wide open—and swarms 
of ill-trained pupils passed from poor Public Schools to swell the numbers of poorer 
High Schools. Perhaps it may not be amiss to give a few examples illustrative of the 
character of the examinations, and of the attainments which, in many cases, were thought 
sufficient to enable their possessors to enter with advantage upon the High School curricu- 
lum. The Schools will not be named but designated by different letters. 

A. In this School there were nearly fifty on the roll ; the reading of nearly all pre- 
sent was very bad ; only seven could find the difference between two mixed numbers, and 
the “cost of 5,250 lbs. of coal at $7 50 per ton of 2,000 lbs.” The failure in grammar was 
even more marked. The following sentence was given as an exercise in parsing: ‘“ And 
first one universal shriek there rose, louder than the loud ocean like a crash of echoing 
thunder, and then all was hushed, &c.” Nearly all failed to parse first, all, and louder ; 
unwersal was parsed as a noun, ocean was pronounced to be in the objective case, governed 
by rose, while there seemed to be a difference of opinion as to how to dispose of crash, 
some declaring it ‘‘a noun in the objective case after rose,” others considering it the 
“nominative case to was understood.” It is not too much to say that the checks to 
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entrance into this establishment could not have been very “harsh,” or very strictly 
enforced. 

B. During the inspection of this School there were twenty-four pupils present. The 
reading was very bad,the spelling worse ; only three could find the difference between two 
mixed numbers and the cost of the coal in the above question. The sentence above quoted 
having been found altogether too difficult as an exercise in parsing, the grammatical know- 
ledge of the pupils was tested by the easier one: “Few and short were the prayers we said :” 
not a single pupil could parse said ; it may be added that the results in nearly all the other 
subjects were equally unsatisfactory. Now, it cannot be denied that these children ought 
to have remained months longer in the Public School ; why then, it may be asked, were 
they hurried into the High School utterly unqualified as they were? The answer is not 
far to seek ; as Public School pupils they were worth only about 80 cents each to the 
municipality ; as High School pupils they were worth from $30 to $40. Ineed not dwell 
upon the serious injury inflicted upon the pupils themselves by this injudicious promo- 
tion ; it is enough to say that children who ought to have been devoting their time to 
reading, spelling, elementary arithmetic and grammar, were actually attempting nearly all 
the subjects prescribed in the course of study for the High Schools ! 

C. There were about forty in-this School, more than half of whom had been 
admitted at the last entrance examination. The assistant teacher, while instructing a 
junior class in grammar, gave the sentences: “To love our enemies, is a command given, 
&e.” “A boy with long black hair was found in the wood.” “John runs swiftly.” The 
following are a few of the answers given: To love is an intransitive adverbial noun ; 
command is a noun in the objective case governed by 7s: all failed to parse boy: “ hair is a 
verb, third person singular, governed by with :” “John is a verb, third person singular, 
in the objective case.” The reading was very bad; and as to arithmetic, some of the 
pupils could not go through the Multiplication Table. The Principal of the School, a very 
faithful teacher, has surely a peculiar task before him. 

D. About forty pupils in the School, more than half of whom had been admitted at 
the last entrance examination. Only five out of the whole school could solve the “ coal” 
question, while a large majority could not do subtraction of fractions. In the sentence 
given for parsing there was very serious blundering ; only one could parse crash, and none 
were willing to admit the correctness of “ why is dust and ashes proud ?” 

E. Nearly seventy on the roll, including those not yet regularly admitted. The 
entrance examination had not been held, but the Inspector was assured that “about half 
of the number (seventy), would pass quite easily. Only seven of the entire School did 
the “ coal question, and only three could find the difference between two mixed numbers. 

In attempting to parse, “and first one universal shriek, &c.” the scholars gave 
‘shriek, a noun in the objective case governed by one :” “ wniversal, a verb in the posses- 
sive case.” Not one could parse ocean or like. None could correct, “‘ John is the strongest 
of his brothers !” or were willing to admit the accuracy of ‘‘ why is dust and ashes proud ?” 
The examination from beginning to end was a series of hopeless blunderings ; the entire 
performance would have covered with ignominy a decent Public School. Yet the Inspec- 
tor was assured that “ all the subjects of the programme were taught in the School,” and 
was earnestly pressed to note the proficiency of the classes in Greek, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, &c. The results of examination on these subjects showed conclusively that 
English Grammar was not the only subject of which the pupils were profoundly ignorant. 

These examples, which might be multiplied did space permit, will enable you to form 
a tolerably correct opinion as to the disastrous effects upon the High Schools, which have 
been the inevitable result of the removal of all restrictions upon the admission of pupils. 

When it is considered that, through the laxity of the old system of admission—a sys- 
tem which permitted pupils possessing but the merest smattering of the elementary 
branches, “to wriggle through the meshes of the Inspector’s net ”—a very large number 
of unqualified pupils were found in the High Schools when the new law came into opera- 
tion, and that the number has been greatly increased, in consequence of the examinations 
for entrance having been practically freed from all restrictions ; the inference is warranted 
that unless the evil be promptly and effectually remedied, the progress of many of the 
Schools will be arrested, or rather, it may perhaps be said, will never have a beginning. 
It is but right to state—and I have great pleasure in making the statement—that many 


of the School authorities, and particularly the masters, have faithfully carried out the 
requirements of the law in the admission of pupils. They have refused to take advantage 
of the power unhappily placed in their hands, and, preferring the higher interests of 
their Schools to any merely pecuniary advantages, have exacted of all candidates for 
entrance a fair standard of qualification. But the general tendency is ‘towards laxity of 
admission, and consequent degradation. I have been informed that some of the best 
masters have resisted with great difficulty the pressure brought to bear to induce them 
to sanction the admission of unqualified pupils, in order that a larger allowance might be 
obtained from the High School Fund. As matters now stand great imjustice is done to the 
really effective High Schools of the country. Their honesty costs them nota little. The - 
inferior Schools admit vast numbers of pupils utterly unprepared to begin a course of 
“higher education,” and by so doing they draw from the High School Fund a large 
amount of money for doing the work of low-grade Public Schools. The superior Schools, 
whose authorities wisely and conscientiously determine to maintain their excellence, 
admit only such as are qualified to enter upon higher work, and they hence receive a far 
less apportionment for honourably fulfilling the exalted purpose for which they were 
established. Thus we are actually paying a premium upon inefficiency. For example: 
the master of one of our High Schools, established in a locality possessing excellent Public 
Schools, might, were he so disposed, double the number of his pupils by a comparatively 
easy entrance examination ; but he honestly satisfies the requirements of the law regard- 
ing the admission of pupils; he is determined that his School shall not descend. to mere 
Public School work ; he justly thinks that the “ higher education” of nearly ninety boys, 
will tax all the energy and ability of the four masters employed ; he has, I will not say 
the best, but one of the best, institutions in the Province ; his share of the High School 
Fund for the year is $1,200. The master of another School, which I might name, holds 
different views ; he is dess careful in the admission of pupils ; he has faith in the ability of 
four masters to do the work of two hundred pupils ; he has an eye to large apportionments ; 
his institution is, on the whole, far inferior to the other ; yet he draws this year $2,406 
from the High School Fund! There is, therefore, no exaggeration in the assertion that, 
under existing circumstances, inefficiency ¢s encowraged, and that a great injustice is done te 
those really excellent Schools, “‘ which it is the wise policy of the country to foster and 
support.” A change, then, is absolutely imperative; the examination must be made at once 
worthy of the name, and uniform for all the Schools. The evil complained of will then be at 
least partially remedied. Nearly all the masters—certainly all the most experienced and 
successful masters—are heartily in favour of uniform, written examinations. The obyec- 
tion has been stated that, under such a test, many really qualified pupils will fail, because 
they have not been accustomed to written examinations. But this difficulty will soon 
disappear ; written examinations ought to be introduced into all the Public Schools, and already 
have a prominent place in all the best Schools. Indeed, as the utility of written examina- 
tions in general is all but universally acknowledged, it may be safely inferred that the 
examinations for “ matriculation” mto the High Schools will have a most beneficial effect 
upon the Public Schools. 'The subjects of examination for promotion from the 4th to the 5th 
class in the Public School, are substantially the same as those required for entrance to the 
High School ; pupils really entitled to such promotion in the Public Sehool, should be 
qualified to enter the High School. Similar, if not the same, examinations will be held 
for promotion in the one case, and for matriculation in the other, If there are no promo- 
tions—no successful matriculants—what will be the irresistible conclusion? The Public 
School will be pronounced inefficient. On the contrary, a successful examination for promo- 
tion, or matriculation,*will be held to place beyond question the excellent character of the 
Public School. My impression is, therefore, that these written entrance examinations, 
while essential to the improvement of the superior Schools, will exert a powerful influence 
on Public Schools, whose reputation will largely depend on the number of suceessful can- 
didates they are able to send up to the examinations for entrance. The difficulty above 
referred to as an objection to the proposed entrance examinations—admitting that it has 
any existence now—will soon be entirely overcome under the improved methods of train- 
ing, which are rapidly finding a place in all the better class of Public Schools. Mean- 
time, a reasonable degree of leniency may be shown the candidates. The examiners will 
not expect answers so full and accurate as might be required from the pen and brain of a 
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ready writer: they will make all reasonable allowance for want of expertness in penman- 
ship, and of facility in expression, and will not insist upon perfect excellence of matter or 
critical elegance of style. I have stated that by such a system of examination the evil 
would be partially remedied. I think this qualification justifiable. For, though I justly 
appreciate the ability and integrity of the Local Boards of Examiners in general, I hold 
the opinion that a change is required in the constitution of such Boards before the evil under 
discussion is completely remedied. In some cases the examinations have been, and _ per- 
haps under any circumstances will be, all that can be desired ; in others, the temptation 
of a large appropriation has proved too strong for human nature. I have been credibly 
informed that in some instances,candidates for entrance have been assisted by the teachers, 
so that all the papers submitted to the Inspector were of a high order of merit ; in fact, 
it has been occasionally observed that matriculants who had apparently passed a very 
satisfactory examination, have become conspicuous failures—even after having enjoyed for ~ 
months the benefits of High School instruction—when tested by an independent ‘and dis- 
interested examiner. In other cases the examiners, animated it would seem by a charity 
that can think no evil, bave assigned high values to very imperfect—not to say absurd— 
answers. For example : at a certain entrance examination the following sentence was given 
as an exercise in parsing: “ all the world’s a stage and all the men and women merely 
players ;” it was thus parsed, “all, is an adverb modifying stage ; world’s, a noun nomi- 
native to stage; women, a noun nominative to players ; merely, an adverb modifying 
players.” This somewhat imperfect answer was awarded ten marks. Full marks (20) 
were assigned to the answer which gave was as the complete predicate in the proposition, 
“their complexion was of a dusky copper colour, &c.” The following are answers given 
by other successful candidates at the same examination: “ woman is a noun nominative 
to are players ;” “‘all,is an adverb modifying the ;” “world’s, a noun in the possessive 
case ;” “ women, a noun in the objective case ;” “ players, a noun in the objective case.” 

Under these circumstances it would appear necessary not only to make the examina- 
tions uniform, but to have them conducted by Examiners, unconnected with the High 
Schools. This suggestion may seem to convey a censure, as virtually impugning the 
honesty and ability of the Local Boards as at present constituted. This certainly is not 
the intention. In general I have a high opinion of the integrity of these examining 
bodies ; I know that many of them, in the face of most powerful temptations to a con- 
trary course, have with strict fidelity carried out the spirit of the law ; and | am far from 
insinuating that any of them would be guilty of deliberate wrong. Still Examiners are 
but men. Every Board is, perhaps, disposed to undue leniency, on the supposition that 
all other Boards are lenient. In short, as the High School Fund is now distributed solely 
on the basis of average attendance, there is so strong a temptation to swell the numbers 
in the High School, that none directly interested should be left exposed to it. 

We must have a respectable entrance examination, and this must be uniform and 
conducted by independent examiners. In consequence of laxity in the admission of pupils, 
all the High Schools have been doing too much elementary Public School work, and not 
afew of them have been doing such work exclusively. This anomalous condition of 
things should no longer be permitted to exist. The really good Schools must be made 
still better ; the low-class Schools must be improved in character ; the entire system must 
be made more efficient, and really capable of the great work for which it was designed. 
To this end a strict matriculation examination will contribute more powerfully than per- 
haps any other agency. Let uniform papers be prepared by a central committee of Ex- 
aminers ; let the Public School Inspector conduct the local examinations ; and let his decision 
be subject to the final approval of the Central Committee, or of the High School Inspec- 
tors. It has been objected to the appointment of the Public School Inspector as sole 
local Examiner, that in some instances he may be inimical to the High School, and may 
employ his power adversely to its interests. But it is to be hoped that instances can 
rarely be found in which an Inspector is so false to the high claims of national education 
as to employ the power entrusted to his hands in order to promote those claims, in the 
vile attempt to injure one of the three great agencies in our national system. Besides, 
as under the proposed scheme the award of the Inspector is subject to revision by the 
Central Committee, he will be utterly powerless—even if disposed—to perpetrate any 
injustice upon the High Schools in the conduct of the entrance examinations. Let this 
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important step be taken, and it will prove, I believe, the most powerful means perhaps 
available in improving and elevating the character of the High Schools—making them 
higher institutions of learning in reality as well as in name—and thoroughly efficient for 
the great part they are to play in the progress and development of the nation. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL MASTERS. 


It is generally conceded that there should be a modification of the law which defines 
the qualifications of Masters of High Schools. In the first place: There is a slight am- 
biguity in the wording of the law which can be easily rectified. A “Graduate of a Brit- 
ish or Canadian University” is legally qualified for the position—when the term graduate 
is obviously intended to mean one that has proceeded regularly to his degree in the fac- 
ulty of arts. A much wider interpretation has, however, been given it, under which 
graduates of American Universities who have managed to get an ad ewndem from a Cana- 
dian University, have been declared qualified within the meaning of the Statute. Of 
course nothing need be said against the scholarship and general qualifications of such 
graduates, who may really be very superior men. But it was not the intention that such 
a degree should qualify for a Head Mastership of a Canadian High School. And justly. 
For, to say nothing of other reasons, it is well known that degrees are so easily obtained 
from many American Colleges, as to be all but worthless ; and the holders of such degrees 
might be utterly unqualified (though ’it is but just to say I know of no such instances 
among our present teachers) for the high positions to which they could legally aspire. 
Nor is a degree in Medicine, or Law, or Divinity, a sufficient qualification, inasmuch as 
it is no sure guarantee of the possession of the requisite scholarship. In the second place : 
A more important consideration is: Ought a degree in arts from even the most distin- 
guished University be held to be alone sufficient legal qualification? The general opinion 
is that it should not. A degree may be thought necessary; it cannot be shown to be 
sufficient. It may be evidence of the necessary scholarship ; but it is no evidence of the 
requisite professional knowledge. The graduate may know much of History, Science, 
Language—this is valuable, nay, indispensable—but to be a successful teacher, there 1s a 
knowledge equally indispensable ; he must know how to organize, how to govern, how to 
teach, in short how to educate. Education is as certainly a science founded on well estab- 
lished principles as is Law, or Medicine, or Divinity—perhaps it may be safely pronounced 
more scientific than any of them. And’ teaching is just as certainly a profession demanding 
a special training. Under present circumstances such a training cannot be had ; but is it 
too much to ask that candidates for the highest educational positions shall furnish evidence 
of the possession of at least some experience in teaching, and a moderate degree of pro- 
fessional knowledge ? Now a degree is no evidence of the possession of such knowledge, 
and yet it legally qualifies for the Head Mastership of any of the High Schools or Col- 
legiate Institutes in the country. The High Schools are therefore placed at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with the Public Schools—a disadvantage which will ultimately, 
in a marked degree, tell against them. No person can receive a second-class certificate 
as a Public School Teacher unless he has had three years’ experience in practical teaching, 
or an equivalent training in the Normal School ; and no one can obtain a first-class cer- 
tificate, until he has had jive years’ experience, or an equivalent professional training. 
But for the High Schools, no such experience or professional training is thought necessary ! 
Thus very frequently the mere youth is placed on a level with the experienced teacher, 
too often thinking that having won distinction in his University course, he is a ready- 
made teacher, thoroughly furnished for his great work. Very vague, indeed, is his know- 
ledge of teaching, of organization, and of the important principles of School government. 
And “ wise and effective” School government is really a delicate and difficult work, for, 
consider how subtle and often profound are the principles embraced in its philosophy ; 
how varied and perplexing must be its practical adjustment ; how manifold the difficulties 
to be encountered ; and how sad may be the results of failure to govern wisely and well. It 
is sometimes said, that a University education is equal to a Normal School training, even 
as a qualification for teaching—an assumption that is hardly worth a refutation. There 
is nothing of School organization or School government ¢aughi in a University, and noth- 
ing learned. The statement can have no point at all unless it refers to modes of teaching, 
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and even then it is a great exaggeration. Ifa student has himself been well taught, it is 
argued, he will naturally teach well; he will carry into the School-room the methods of 
his Lecture-room. But this overlooks the important difference between the work of the 
School Master, and that of the University Lecturer. Teaching boys is one thing ; teaching 
men, another. There is a broad distinction in the manner of teaching, the matter of 
teaching, and in the intellectual development of the persons taught ; and what ‘would be 
admirable in the University Lecture-room, would be quite out of place in the School-room. 

The position that something besides a degree should be required as qualification for 
a Head-Mastership, is strengthened by the fact that a majority of the High Schools are 
Union Schools. How absurd to place an utterly inexperienced man at the head of a large 
graded school, where great energy and ability, and above all professional skill, are essential 
to success! I venture to say that a sensible Board of Central School Trustees, would 
refuse to appoint a man without practical experience, even if he had half the letters of 
the alphabet after his name. High School Teachers ought, at least, to be as well qualified 
for the work of teaching as Public School Teachers ; and it is therefore felt that some 
change should be made in the law fixing their qualifications. There is, of course, difficulty 
in defining the qualifications, additional to a degree, that should be insisted on. But 
something can be done. Let no one be qualified for a Head-Mastership until he has had 
one, two, or three years’ experience in practical teaching. This can be no injustice to 
mere graduates. A University degree does not qualify them at once to enter any of the 
‘Learned Professions ;” they must spend some years in professional training. Teaching, 
too, is a profession, not less important than any of the so-called “learned professions,” 
and equally demanding special training. Besides, the salaries of assistants in High 
Schools now range from $600 to $1,200; it is therefore no great injustice to ask an 
menperienced graduate to sacrifice himself for a year or two at such a salary : it is generally 
believed that it is all he is worth to begin with. And since every beginner has experi- 
ments to make before he can be pronounced experienced, let these be made under the 
eye of an experienced master, in order that any injury resulting (and injury there is sure 
to be in a greater or less degree) may be confined within the narrowest limits, and coun- 
teracted, so far as may be, as promptly as possible. Then, when he has had some ex- 
perience in the actual work of teaching, and not till then, let him be legally qualified for 
the highest positions within his reach. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS FOR EACH HIGH SCHOOL, 


Most of the Schools have complied with the regulation requiring the appointment of 
an assistant teacher, and, as was to be expected, considerable improvement has taken 
place in these Schools, even in the comparatively short time during which the additional 
teacher has been employed. A more complete classification, better government, more effective 
teaching, and greater industry on the part of pupils have been secured, and improvement 
has followed as a necessary consequence. This would have been still more marked had 
it not been to some extent checked by the rush of pupils into the High Schools, conse- 
quent upon the removal of all restrictions on entrance. As showing the utility of em- 
ploying additional teachers, it is a note-worthy fact that, in all, or very nearly all, those 
Schools which the Inspectors thought worthy of being ranked in the First or Second Class, 
in the classification submitted to the Department in 1871, two or more teachers had been 
employed. There is no doubt that to this fact is due, in a great measure, the high rank 
assigned them. And I venture to predict that many of the third and fourth-class Schools 
will, if the regulation be honestly adhered to, soon rise to a higher grade. The appoint- 


ment of a second teacher has been complained of as “a useless expense” in a few localities | 


where the Schools are small, or where the impression seems to prevail that to the number 
of pupils which a master ought to teach, there is no “superior” limit. But I reiterate 
the opinion expressed in last year’s Report, that in every High School two teachers at least 
should be employed. All admit the necessity of having two teachers in the “larger Schools ; 
but in reference to small Schools some hold a different opinion. “How absurd and unjust 
to be obliged to employ two teachers in a School of only 25 or 30 pupils ; why, a Public 
School Teacher will manage 50 or 60 pupils—cannot High School Teacher do as much ?” 
The comparison is futile: The High School is not simply a division of a Public School ; 
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it is not the nwmber of tts pupils but the characier of its work, that constitutes a High School ; 
additional teaching power is required not because it has a large attendance, but because 
it is a High School. The law requires that a High School shall make provision for giving 
instruction in the higher English branches—Mathematics, Classics, and French and 
German. No one will say that the employment of one teacher satisfies this requirement. 
It is assexped “that the higher branches are not required in some High Schools, and 
therefore not taught, and a second teacher is not needed.” This proves too much; it 
may show that a second teacher is not required ; it also proves that there is no demand 
‘for the higher education which the High Schools are designed and paid to furnish, and 
that such Schools, being to all intents and purposes mere Public Schools, have no right, 
under the name of High Schools, to prey upon a Fund granted specially for higher educa- 
tion—an education which they do not and cannot supply. In a graded Public School, 
where ‘‘ the Public School Teacher ‘ manages’ 50 or 60 pupils,” there are never more than 
two classes, and in some subjects the whole division forms but a single class. Will any one 
deny that, even in a very low High School, in whose programme Classics and Modern 
Languages find no place, the number of classes must be far greater? As already intimated, 
the number of classes depends, not on the aggregate of pupils in attendance, but on the 
work to be done ; and this work—really respectable High School work—cannot be done by 
less than two teachers, as | am sure every teacher of any experience will readily admit. 
Of course there may exist in connection ‘with a few Schools, peculiar circumstances which 
would render the immediate application of the Regulation undesirable ; but I apprehend 
there can be no doubt either of the legality or the utility of its general enforcement. Nor 
do I think it can justly be pronounced a “ great hardship” to the Schools that they should 
be required to provide a second teacher. Many of them have received, on the ground of 
their being High Schools, sums more than enough to pay the salaries of their Head Masters, 
and have applied the surplus, not in rendering the High Schools more efficient, but in 
support of the Public Schools, though the law requires that such sums should be expended 
only in salaries of High School Teachers. It is surely not too much to expect that these 
municipalities in which there is a “ great demand for higher education ”—which are “‘ very 
anxious to have a High School”—should be willing to raise a few hundred dollars by 
local taxation, to accomplish the object for which they are so deeply anxious, and for which 
they are so liberally assisted from other sources. mF 

I think, also, that there is great need of some law or regulation regarding the nuwinber 
of teachers to be employed in the larger Schools and Institutes. 

Why should small Schools be compelled to employ two teachers, while large Schools 
may, with only an equal staff, undertake the instruction of an wnlimited number of pupils ? 
A School having an attendance of from 25 to 40 must have two teachers to do the work; one 
with an attendance of from 60 to 100, or 120, need, and many actually do, employ only the 
same number. Some of the Collegiate Institutes, too, need looking after. Is it right that a 
Collegiate Institute, with only the four teachers prescribed by law, should undertake the 
instruction of all that can possibly be crowded within its walls ? Can four teachers, how- 
ever efficient, possibly do justice to 200 scholars attempting High School and Collegiate 
Institute work? There ought to be one teacher for every twenty-five enrolled pupils. And 
none should be qualified as teachers in Collegiate Institutes but Graduates and Under- 
graduates of at least two years’ standing, and holders of First Class Provincial Certifi- 
cates. 

I am glad to be able to say that many of the High School Boards show a praise- 
worthy liberality in the matter of employing teachers. Welland, for example, which has 
a good school with two teachers, is determined to have a still better one with three. And 
Peterborough has seven teachers in the Collegiate Institute, three of whom are gradusies, 
one an undergraduate of high standing, and three accomplished Public School teachers. 
_ Whitby, too, has four masters wholly engaged in High-School work. It would be well 
_ if some others would do likewise. 


‘PAYMENT BY RESULTS.” 


With increased experience, I am more than ever convinced of the necessity of modi- 
fying the present plan of distributing the High-School Fund on the basis of average at 
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tendance alone. By this mode inferior Schools doing very little, if any, High-School 
work, not unfrequently receive a larger grant than the very best Schools, as has been 
shown in discussing the admission of pupils and the tendencies of Union Schools. 
To remedy this evil, the amended School Law of 1871 embodied the principle of 
“Payment by results,” under which educational results are to be combined with 
average attendance in making the apportionment; and under the authority of the 
Department, the Inspectors reported a classification of the Schools preparatory to 
the practical application of the principle. But owing to the existence of grave 
difficulties no effect has as yet been given to the law, much to the regret of many 
experienced educators and of all who wisely desire the improvement of our educa- 
-ional system. Yet I do not see how this delay could well have been avoided. For, 
though I believe the classification made by the Inspectors to have been substantially cor- 
rect, it could not be made available in the effective application of this principle :—the im- 
portant end to be attained would have been defeated by the lax entrance examinations that have 
since prevailed. I have already shown how, under the absence of all restrictions, vast 
numbers of unqualified pupils were herded into the High Schools; and thus, after the 
classification had once been made, the “ element of numbers ” would have been all-powerful, 
while the “ element of results” would have been practically inoperative. But with a 
strict and uniform entrance examination, I see no great difficulty in the way of making the 
principle practically effective. A classification of the Schools must first be made, and 
herein lies a difficulty, though by no means an insuperable one. JBefore the Inspectors 
(now three in number) decide upon the character and standing of any School, they make 
a careful inquiry into its working and its work ; and when, after careful and repeated ex- 
amination of all the Schools, they unanimously agree upon a classification to be submitted 
to the Department (and to the country), it may safely be declared that such a classifi- 
cation is substantially correct, and that it does no School any appreciable injustice. 
Having made such a classification, it will then only be necessary to divide the Govern- 
ment grant, so that the sums received per pupil by the different classes of Schools shall 
have to one another whatever ratios may be decided upon. For example :—By the 
classification of 1871, the Schools were arranged in four classes, the aggregate average 
attendance (for first half-year) of pupils in the Ist class being 399; in the 2nd class, 
1290; in the 3rd class, 1413 ; and in the 4th class, 922 ; and the Government grant for 
the half-year was $36,271. Now, suppose that it is decided to distribute the Govern- 
ment grant in such a way that for every two dollars paid to each pupil in the 4th class, three 
shall be paid to each pupil in the 3rd class, four to each in the 2nd class. and siz to each in 
the Ist class ; then a simple calculation gives us the amount payable for each pupil in 
the respective classes, viz. :—$16, $10.66, $8, $5.33. This calculation is of course founded 
on the supposition that the total Government grant is a definite amount. A far better 
mode of rendering the principle under consideration effective is that pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Young in his address before the Teachers’ Association in 1871, by which ‘a defi- 
nite amount is to be paid for each pupii in a School, according to the class in which the 
School is placed”—which proceeds on the idea that the Government grant would increase 
with the increased efficiency of the Schools. For, as Professor Young remarks, if the 
grant is to remain stationary, the gain of one School would be the loss of another ; but if 
a definite amount were paid for each pupil in a School according to the educational rank 
of the School, each would be rewarded on a consideration simply of its own doings, which 
is surely the correct principle. At all events, the principle of payment by results ought 
to bé applied as soon as possible ; I see no great difficulty in making the necessary classi- 
fication preparatory to its application in making the apportionments for 1874. It should 
be remarked that the Third Plan, proposed in the H. 8. Inspector’s Report for 1871, 
meets with the approval of some of the best masters. 


UNION SCHOOLS. 


All former Inspectors have agreed in reporting thatvthe union of the High and the 
Public School is prejudicial to the educational interests of the country. In this opinion I 
fully concur. The union of the two classes of Schools is, or at least seems to be, some- 
what unnatural—a coalition of variant elements. They are certainly intended to exercise 
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different functions ; the province of the Public School is to be entirely distinct from that 
of the High School. There is also an important difference in their mode of support and 
external government. The Public Schools are maintained almost wholly by local taxa- 
tion ; they are more especially the Schools of the people, and are governed directly by 
the people ; the High Schools derive their revenues from a different source, and are 
governed by authorities appointed on different principles. But without entering into a 
lengthened discussion of their anomalous character, it must be admitted that Union 
Schools have been tried and found wanting. At all events, my own impression, founded 
on my experience as a teacher, and my observation as an Inspector, is decidedly unfavour- 
able to Unions—for the following among other reasons :— 

I. They tend to the degradation of the Public Schools. 

II. They tend to the degradation of the High Schools. 

Ill. They tend to increase the number of poor Schools. 

IV. They are a source of injustice to really good Schools. 


As these are very important points, it will be proper to illustrate them at some 
length. | 


L: 
DEGRADATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


It is the proper function of the Public School to provide what is usually known as 
a thorough common school education for every child in the country. This comprehends 
something more than a mere rudimentary knowledge of arithmeticand English grammar. 
It aims at the general enlightenment of the masses, and its superior limit cannot, there- 
fore, be the multiplication table and the parsing of an easy sentence. The great object 
of the Public School is, not only to place within the reach of all a course of education 
sufficiently extensive and thorough for all the ordinary pursuits of life, but to create a 
national intelligence which shall be effective in national progress. Hence the Public 
School has a complete and well-defined end in view—a noble object of its own to accom- 
plish. Those who look upon it as the insignificant beginner of an imperfect work, which 
is merely iniatory to that of a higher and more favoured institution, fail to comprehend 
its true character and object. It is not a mere feeder to the High School; to provide the 
latter with pupils is surely not the sole, or even the primary object of its existence. The — 
High School, indeed, cannot exist without the Public School, but the Public School is in- 
dependent of the High School. And thus, while the High School forms an important 
part in a complete system of State education, the Public School is absolutely essential to 
the advancement of the nation. Hence the necessity of keeping constantly in view the 
high aim of the Public School, and of making it eminently efficient for its great work in 
general education. This is of such paramount importance that it would be better that 
every High School throughout the country now existing in connection with a Union 
School should be forthwith closed than that the present generally low type of instruction 
should continue to prevail in the Public School Departments. Permit me to state more — 
specifically the effects of Union upon the Public School. 


(1.) Pupils are prematurely drafted into the High School to the serious injury of the Public 
School. | 


The best pupils are constantly withdrawn from the Public School to swell the num- 
bers of the High School. The words “best pupils’ may, perhaps, convey an erroneous 
idea ; the term is used only relatively ; it is not intended to mean that the drafted pupils 
are really well prepared—the Public School is not permitted to turn out well prepared 
pupils ; that is not its mission ; it exists only for the High School ; it is but the vestibule, 
where the pupils linger a moment on their passage to the true temple of science. Of 
course there is a programme of studies for the Public School, but it is not carried out— 
there is no attempt to carry it out. The Public School teachers are not permitted to 
teach the prescribed course—they are not permitted to carry their pupils well through 
half the prescribed course before they are called on to send them up for “ matriculation” 
into the High School. Having acquired the merest smattering of the elementary subj 
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jects, the pupils swarm from the Public School department which is thus prematurely 
robbed to augment the numbers in the High School. There is, therefore, little or 

nothing done in the way of giving even respectable Public School instruction ; the Public 
School considered in reference to what it is designed to be and what it ought to be, does not 
exist. In fact its high aim is lost sight of and its grand design unhappily forgotten. With high 
aims come the activity and energy of vigorous life. But under the overshadowing influence 
ef the High School, the Public School is comparatively unimportant ; it has no longer a high 
purpose ; it has been shorn of its power. Its work is of a very low order ; its standard 
is reduced to a minimum—there is really little or nothing to teach. Of course, then, but 
little is done for the Publie School and but little is expected from it—it is needless to say 
that the results exactly harmonize with the expectation. In short, degraded to the posi- 
tion of a mere appendage of the High School, without an independent existence and a 
high and inalienable purpose, it rarely exhibits the freedom and vigour of distinct life. 
All incentives to real efficiency are removed ; the eclaé attendant upon excellence is heard 
no more ; there is nothing thorough, nothing advanced, nothing even respectable. The 
spirit of progress is quenched and buried without hope of resurrection, as are the lofty aims 
and aspirations that ensure perpetual vitality in those Schools which, possessing an inde- 
pendent life, have noble and distinctive ends in view, and an organization happily ad- 
apted to their accomplishment. 

But, it may be said, granting that the character of the Public School is lowered, 
no great harm is done for the pupils can complete their Public School education in the High 
School. This cannot be admitted. Hither the High School is what it claims to be, or it 
is not. Jf itis ; then it cannot possibly do Public School work, or at least not nearly so 
well as its humbler rival. The High School is established for High School work, and the 
Public School for Public School work ; if, therefore, one trenches on the ground of the 
other, the work special to each must be badly done. Owing to the laxity of entrance ex- 
aminations, pupils have been permitted to enter the High School who were unable to get 
through the multiplication table, or parse an easy sentence, or read with intelligence a 
plain passage from an English author. Will any man say that a High School can possibly 
‘supply the defects of such a Public School education ?” It may do so; but only on the 
other alternative referred to, that it is not what wt claims to be. And if itis not, what then ? 
I will not go so far as to say that it is receiving money under false pretences ; but I do 
say that it is receiving money justly belonging to Schools that are what they claim to 
be. 

But will not a fair entrance examination enable the High School to make good the dejicien- 
cies of a low-type Public School struction? No. In the first place, it may be remarked, 
no pupil ought to be obliged to go out of the Public School in order to complete his Pub- 
lic School education. He should not: be compelled nolens volens to enter the so-called 
High School. Is he to be allowed a “ sound Common-School education” only on the con- 
dition that he takes a higher course—a course which he does not require, and which he 
attempts only at the sacrifice of what he really needs. But, in the second place, the defici- 
encies will not be made good. I repeat that the High Schoel, as a High School, cannot 
efficiently do Public School work. Even when the Principal is a man of marked experi- 
ence and ability, he must necessarily have, even with reasonable assistance, too much 
work in hand in the management of the united Schools. He cannot carry on, with the 
highest attainable success, two distinct systems. Devoted to his own special work in 
connection with the “ higher English, Commercial and Classical branches” he must neglect 
the work more especially pertaining to the Public School ; or faithful to the pressing ne- 
cessities of the Public School work he cannot do full justice to the High School, which in 
fact becomes a sort of hybrid utterly incapable of discharging the proper functions of 
either class of schools. 


(2) Not only poor Public School work to be done, but poor Teachers employed to do it. 


(a) The Public School, when independent, generally well equipped. 


When the Public School has a separate existence, it is generally provided with the 
requisite staff of qualified teachers ; at all events the necessity of securing such a staff is 
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recognized and usually acted upon. Especially is it thought indispensable that the Prin- 
cipal should be a good scholar and a trained teacher, thoroughly accomplished in the most 
approved methods of organization, government and instruction. And with an experi- 
enced man at the head of the School, and a thoroughly well-managed senior division, well 
qualified assistants and well conducted subordinate divisions, are sure to follow. The influ- 
ence of such a Principal is incalculable. He gives tone to the entire establishment ; his me- 
thod of teaching and management isa type for all ; he leaves the impress of his power on 
every department in quickened life and energy ; the “ First Division” is instinct with life 
and every other division down to the very lowest in the scale, shares in its vitalizing in- 
fluences, and becomes itself a thing of life. In short the high aim of the Public School 
is kept in view ; it is considered to have a great work to do, and brave attempts are made 
to equip it for the work. 


(6) In Unions the Public School poorly equipped. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE: “Good teachers are not NEEDED.”—The Principal of the Public 
School is almost invariably a graduate of a University. And a University degree seems 
to be popularly considered a guarantee of sound scholarship and of a genius for School 
management. Varied attainments and matchless aptitude in teaching must, surely, be in- 
dicated by that high distinction. And hence it is argued that, with a master of rare 
qualifications for the High School Department, the ability of the first teacher in the Public 
School and of the Assistants in general, is a matter of comparative, if not supreme, indifference. 
The consequences are inevitable. There is really no advanced division of the Public 
School characterized by high efficiency, and sending out perpetually a life-giving power. 
The teacher of the High School department—the nominal manager of an unfortunate 
combination—is too frequently neither qualified by experience nor able from the cir- 
cumstances of his position, to supply the place of the Lost Public School Principal. The 
mere stripling, possessing, it may be, certificates of hard-won honours from his alma 
mater, but utterly without experience in teaching, government, organization—without any 
professional knowledge whatever, is placed in charge of a complicated organization, to the 
successful management of which, great energy and special ability and ripe experience, are 
absolutely essential —as if professional skill had been drunk in with the supposed copious 
streams of Greek and Latin, or could be spontaneously called into being on the first 
emergency! ‘This is not the language of exaggeration. One of our ablest teachers, him- 
self an advocate of Union Schools, and the Principal of one of the best of them, states 
that “ Union Schools generally have failed because head masters have not understood Public 
School work and often not even High School organization.” What follows? The Principal 
generally knows little or nothing of School organization—and the movements of the com- 
plex machinery which he undertakes to direct, are little better than ‘ tumultuous discord” 
He knows but little of School management, and his cheap assistants for whose defici- 
encies he is supposed to compensate, know even less—mismanagement therefore reigns 
supreme. He is not a trained teacher and has but a vague idea of the best methods of 
instruction—and the most objectionable modes ‘prevail in every department. And even 
when the Principal is a really able man, his own work as principal H1cH School teacher 
is a sufficient tax upon his powers—at least he cannot be expected, in addition, ‘to make 
good the deficiencies” of his incompetent subordinates. A 

IN°THE SECOND PLACE: Even where it is admitted that good teachers are needed, ‘they cannot 
be AFFORDED.’ —It not unfrequently happens that the effort to establish and maintain a High 
School proves so completely exhaustive that comparatively little can be done for the humbler, 
but certainly not less important, institutions. The paramount duty of appointing the very 
best teachers that can be obtained to do the Public School work, is quietly ignored. The 
great expense of the High School Department is urged as a reason for the employment of 
cheap, and therefore inferior teachers in all the lower departments of the Union School. 
“The high salary paid to the principal teacher” (though often a greater amount is re- 
ceived from the High School fund) is held to enforce a rigid economy in the appointment 
of subordinate teachers. And thus not only are incompetent teachers engaged on the 
gound that “they can be hired on reasonable terms,” but also the number employed is 
often far below the requirements of the School. It is not uncommon to find from seventy 
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to one hundred and twenty pupils in the primary department of a Union School, and a 
solitary young and inexperieneed “teacher” making a hopeless attempt to do the work 
of two or three accomplished teachers. And in reply to all suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Public Schools, comes the unanswerable argument ‘‘ We pay a high salary to 
the High School Master ; we cannot afford so many teachers in the lower departments— 
we must keep down the expenses.” The expenses are kept down—-so also are the Schools. 


(c) Poor work makes poor teachers. : 


It has already been pointed out that as the work to be done in the Public Schools is 
of a very elementary kind, the appointment of good teachers is generally considered an 
unnecessary expense. ‘“ Anything will do for the primary departments,” so that low 
work generally brings poor teachers. Not only so, «a tends to make teachers poor. Even 
when good teachers are employed to do such work, they can hardly be expected to retain 
their excellence. The low grade of the work to be done, and the general indifference, if 
not contempt, with whach it is regarded, tend to stifle all ambition. There is no incen- 
tive to labour for distinction, for there is no distinction to win. It is useless to talk of 
the high moral rectitude, the earnestness of purpose, and the martyr-like consecration to 
duty, which ought to give a lofty enthusiasm to even the worker in the humblest sphere. 
There are depressing influences too strong for human nature. To such influences the 
teacher, in the circumstances described, is exposed. Instead of comparatively high work 
—a work distinct and complete, and of lasting importance in popular estimation, in which 
there is room for the display of talent, industry and laudable ambition—there is before 
him only the dull and deadening routine of the most elementary work, with little or 
nothing to stir the pulses of intellectual life. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
listlessness and indifference often take the place of earnestness and zeal ; and that a very 
low type of instruction prevails in too many Union Schools. 


ith 


DEGRADATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


(1.) Proper Functions of the High School_—The High School Act declares that in every 
High School provision shall be made for giving by a teacher or teachers of competent 
ability, instructions in all the higher branches of a practical English and commercial edu- 
cation, including the elements of natural philosophy and mechanics, and also in the Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, and mathematics, so far as to prepare students for 
University College, or any college affiliated to the University of Toronto. From this it is 
evident that the province of the High School is totally distinct from that of the Public 
School. The course of study) in this higher institution is to be much more extensive, and 
its instruction of a higher order. It proposes to lay the foundation of a more liberal 
education ; to furnish a thorough preparation for the Universities, and for a professional 
education, to all who might be in circumstances to avail themselves of the rich provision. 
The High School, therefore, if it is to be a High School in anything but in name, cannot 
be legitimately regarded as merely a department of the Public School. Nor is 
it to supersede the Public School, or to usurp its functions. Its work is essentially 
distinct ; it exists and carries out its true design only on the condition that the Public 
School: does its own work, and does it well. 1t is itself, if thoroughly furnished for the work 
of higher education which it undertakes, practically a graded School, having two or more 
grades or forms, but it is a graded High School. If, therefore, each class of School is true 
to its own appointed purposes, there can be no substantial reasons urged for a union be- 
tween them. They may be united, but there is no union in the true sense of the 
word ; there is only a combination of discordant elements, or at least of elements having 
no necessary connection. Hence, while in a well-graded Public School there is union 
with unity of design, ia a Union School there is union without unity. 

(2.) Admission of unqualified Pupils: vain attempt to do both High and Public School 
work.—The degradation of the Public School is, as has already been shown, a universal 
result of union ; that of the High School follows with almost equal certainty. Its individu- 
ality is lost, and its proper functions suspended. It is not an independent, living organism, 
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in every part of which are felt the pulses of a vigorous life ; it is rather the powerless 
head of a system smitten with paralysis. The High School Department soon comes to be 
regarded as merely a division of the Public School, the highest nominally, though in reality 
but little in advance of the others. In fact, the Union School is but a poorly graded 
Public School. It undertakes two important objects, neither of which it accomplishes 
with even moderate success. Its entire staff of teachers is insufficient to do the work re- 
quired by the Public School ; yet it proposes to give thorough instruction in all the higher 
branches of a good English, Classical and Commercial education. In any graded School 
the efficiency of the highest division depends upon that of the subordinate divisions ; if 
the work of the latter is badly done, that of the former cannot but be defective. It is 
evident, therefore, that in a badly graded and poorly equipped Public School in which, 
however, the whole power employed is devoted to the proper work of such a School, the 
senior division itself must necessarily be very inefficient. What then must be the character 
of the High School in a poorly graded Union School, which undertakes, in addition to the 
work properly pertaining to a Public School, the more extensive course prescribed for the 
higher order of Schools? Vast numbers of ill-prepared pupils are drafted into the High 
School for the double purpose of relieving the lower Schools of their superabundant 
“population,” and increasing the Government grant to the High School. These require 
honest instruction in the rudiments of the Public School course. For months, perhaps 
years, to come, the Public School would be their proper home, but they are in a High 
School ; High School work must be done, or rather attempted ; and accordingly they are 
hurried, contrary to the interests of sound education—to say nothing of humanity—into’ 
subjects which they cannot comprehend, and for which their previous want of training, 
renders them totally unfit. The consequences may, perhaps, be imagined, but cannot be 
described. The High School is incapable of the work for which it draws a liberal allow- 
ance from the Public Treasury ; it is not true to the pledges on which alone it was estab- 
lished ; it has trenched upon the Public School domain; it has descended to do the 
rudimentary work of the Primary School ; and even in ¢his it falls far below the humbler 
School whose functions it has usurped, and whose proper business it is to do such work. 
For how can the over-burdened master perform all the work required at his hands? I 
say nothing of the tax upon his time and energy imposed by his supervision of the Public 
School. How can he do the elementary work required by the many and the advanced 
work required by the few? The many require sound instruction and thorough drilling in 
all the subjects of the Public School programme, for it must not be forgotten that, even 
if the standard fixed for the admission of pupils is strictly adhered to, there is the impor- 
tant work of the three highest classes of the Public School to be done. The Union School, 
therefore, undertakes too much ; it attempts more than can possibly be accomplished ; it 
promises High School work ; it ought to do, considering the materials it has to work upon, 
only elementary, or at most advanced, Public School work. But it is “ paid” to be a High 
School, and it cannot confine its teaching to Public School work alone. On the other 
hand, it is utterly unable to satisfy the requirements of a bona fide High School, and is re- 
duced to the miserable necessity of “ keeping up appearances,” in spite of which it remains 
“the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
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TENDENCY TO MULTIPLY POOR SCHOOLS. 
4 . . 
Moreover, under the operation of the clause of the School Law which permits the 


formation of Union Schools, High Schools are established in localities where there is no pos- 
sibility of their being required to do bona fide fTigh School work; and not a few moribund 
schools escape extinction, though they richly deserve to die. There can be no doubt 
that the low-grade High Schools which have had a local habitation in places unblessed 
by the presence of a decent Public School, would long ago have perished, had not the 
saving clause referred to been interposed to perpetuate their unhappy existenee. And 
it is beyond all dispute that, under the influence of the same creative clause, ‘“ High 
Schools” have been established in villages whieh have not made due provision for the 
wants of their Public Schools, and which are, in fact, violating the Public School law 
through an inability or an unwillingness to provide the requisite number of teachers to do 
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the Public School work. A certain town or village, for example, has a “Graded School ;” 
it is not a superior Public School; it may have upwards of a hundred pupils in its primary 
department ; every department may be overcrowded ; its staff of teachers may be, both in 
number and efficiency, far below its requirements ; but still it is a graded School ; it has a 
“senior” division; this can easily be converted into a High School ; other and less 
pretentious places have a High School; it pays to have a High* School, and a “High 
School” is established, while the commanding duty of maintatning a high-class Public 
School is totally ignored. More than one School, too, which from various causes, was on 
the point of closing, has been enabled to baffle fate by uniting with the Public School, pro- 
fessedly for the sake of systematic gradation, but really for purposes of “economy ”—the 
High School grant not being needed for really higher work for which, as time has fully 
shown, there is no need and no demand, “ must not be lost to the municipality ;” it must be 
secured for the Public School. It is unnecessary to say that as part of the Public School 
the High School is even less efficient than before, unless, indeed, efficiency depends exclu- 
sively on numbers. 
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INJUSTICE, DONE TO REALLY GOOD SCHOOLS. 


It must not be forgotten that these low grade Union Schools take rank as High 
Schools at the expense of institutions that are really doing excellent High School work. 
It is not to the most excellent High Schools that the largest apportionments are made ; 
it is to the large Union Schools, whose Classical department is indeed magnificent if 
judged by its numbers, but may be considered almost despicable if judged by the quality 
of its work. To cite an example:—One of the Union Schools, seizing a favourable 
opportunity for enlarging the borders of its Classical department, which had been reduced 
to a very low state as to both number and proficiency of its pupils, incorporated with the 
expiring High School several divisions of the Public School en masse—admitting at the 
entrance examination nearly a quarter of w thousand pupils. There was no increase in the 
number of teachers ; there was no additional expense incurred in procuring a higher 
class of teachers ; the divisions had been under Public School teachers, and under Public 
School teachers they remained. It is doing very little High School work, as may be 
gathered from the report, from which follows a quotation :— 

«The number of fair scholars as compared with the entire number of pupils enrolled 
is very small; the divisions of the Union School are conducted as before incorporation 
with the High School ; all Common School teachers except the Principal and one assistant ; 
Masters complain that there is no possibility of turning out advanced scholars, because 
the pupils leave School as soon as they can get anything to do. Latin—one in Cicero did 
fairly ; three in Virgil—not well up in Grammar—failed to conjugate Venio ; six in junior 
Latin class, did badly. Cuassics very low. English analysis and parsing not well done 
even by the best in the School ; ke (in the sentence “ And first one universal shriek 
there rose, like a crash, &c.”) parsed as an adjective qualifying crash, &c. The highest 
class did fairly in correction of False Syntax.” Let it be understood that I do not blame 
the teachers for this poor exhibition of High School results. The Principal is a good 
Classic, and, doubtless, all his assistants are qualified for their respective positions. But 
the stubborn fact remains, that the institution is doing but little High School work. Yet 
it claims to be a High School; and it receives from the High School Fund this year, for 
the special purpose of doing the work of a High School, no less than three thousand dollars 
—a sum not equalled by any of the grants made to the best High Schools or Collegiate 
Institutes in the Province. In fact, the municipality in which the School in question is 
situated is drawing large amounts from the High School Fund to do the Public School work, 
for which it formerly had to provide by local taxation. Many examples of a similar character 
might be easily cited. It is obvious, therefore, that these Union Schools exist at the 
expense of the really efficient High Schools, and that the latter suffer a serious injustice 
under the present operation of the law regarding Union Schools. There are a few Schools 
nominally non-Union Schools, whose apportionment from the Fund is largely in excess of 
what it really merits ; but this is due to certain transient causes. The results under con- 
sideration are, I believe, a necessary consequence of Union. 
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It is only fair to admit that some of the Union Schools are doing very respectable 
work ; but their excellence, far from being a consequence of Union, has been achieved in 
spite of it. The Masters who have brought about this result are generally men of energy 
and ability, and thoroughly accomplished in all that pertains to the successful manage- 
ment of graded Schools; and their efforts have, in every case, been wisely and liberally 
encouraged and sustained by the School Boards who had been so fortunate as to secure 
their services. But whatever degree of success may have attended such exceptionally 
favoured Schools, their success, under equally favourable circumstances, would have been 
far greater as independent High Schools. 

I know it is said by some, whose opinions are entitled to respect, that these general 
defects and universal tendencies of Union Schools are no necessary part of the SYSTEM— 
that they are accidents due to causes which it is only necessary to eliminate to secure its 
complete success. ‘‘ You have only to satisfy certain conditions, and the success of Union 
Schools will be beyond question.” But can these conditions be satisfied? ave the 
tendencies which have been so frequently pointed out as universally characteristic of 
Union Schools no necessary connection with the system, and are all arguments against it 
merely of the character post hoc ergo propter hoc? ‘It is only necessary to satisfy certain 
conditions.” 

Exactly so. If the Principal of the Union School is thoroughly accomplished in the 
work of both High and Public Schools ; ¢f he is provided with an able staff of High School 
assistants, sufficiently numerous to afford him the time necessary for the thorough super- 
vision of the Public School; if the head of the highest division of the Public School 
knows his work, and does it well, and all the other departments are in charge of teachers 
equally competent for their respective positions: 7f there is a sufficient number of these 
to ensure the thorough grading of the School, so that all the work of a lugh-class Public 
School course is efficiently carried on ; if only those pupils are drafted into the High School 
who are in every respect qualified, and who honestly desire and need a High School 
course ; if the wise and far-reaching policy of its able head is heartily and liberally sus- 
tained and encouraged by the BoARD OF TRUSTEES ; if the admitted tendencies of Union 
can by some, I know not what, means be arrested—then, doubtless, Union Schools will 
be successful, and the entire system will stand beyond reproach. But for the reasons 
already advanced, among many others which might be urged, I hold the opinion that it 
would be immeasurably better to make the two classes of Schools entirely distinct. Existing 
Unions need not be rudely severed. Give a reasonable time to enable them to prepare for 
the change, and, meantime, let no more Union Schools be established. I am persuaded 
that such a course will be incomparably the best for the educational interests of the country. 


I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed, ) J. A. McLELLan. 


To the Reverend E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., 
Chief Superintendent of Education for Ontario, 
Toronto. 


APPENDIX B. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS RELATIVE TO THE STATE 
AND PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THEIR RESPECTIVE COUNTIES, &C., FOR THE 
YEAR 1872. 

CoUNTY OF GLENGARRY. 


A. W. Ross, Esqg.—During the past year not as many School-houses were erected as 
I expected would have been, and the reason for this is the tardiness of Trustees in per- 
forming their duties in this respect, but a number of Houses are under contract. I have 
endeavoured to enforce upon Trustees the necessity of good accommodation for the pupils. 
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The new buildings all exceed the requirements of the Law, and some of them will be a 
credit to the various Sections. , 

Nearly all the Schools are now supplied with a fair set of Maps. When the new Act - 
came into force scarcely one-fourth had maps fit to be used. Many Sections are supplied 
with Tablet Lessons, while many more are sending for these and Object Lessons ; but as 
yet they are almost useless for many of the Teachers do not know how to use them 
properly. Teachers in general are using their Blackboards to advantage and keep them 
no longer as simple ornaments. Very few Schools have any Globes as yet, but before the 
end of the present year we expect to have them generally introduced. Some of the Sec- 
tions have enlarged their School premises and many more should follow their example, 
as few have a good playground, and the majority of Sections have none whatever. Very 
few wells were sunk during the year 1872, but in many cases the Trustees attended to 
the erection of water closets. 

The rote system of teaching has been given up to a great extent and consequently a 
_ better system is being adopted, still there is great room for improvement. It is almost 

impossible for the Teachers to give up at once a system in which they were trained them- 
selves, and in which they have for years trained others. Yet many have made rapid pro 
gress and are largely aided by the Teachers’ Association established during the year. 

I paid special attention to Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and Geography, on my visits 
to the Schools, and in these subjects the pupils have made remarkable progress, especially 
in Reading. I can safely say that the pupils are now faught in these branches. A few of 
the Teachers succeed in teaching Grammar, but nearly all of them are afraid to attempt 
Object Lessons, Mental Arithmetic, and the new system of teaching the First Book. Only 
three Teachers in the County ever attended a Normal School. The erection of such a 
School in Ottawa will be a great boon to the Teachers in this part of the country, for I 
am certain that many of them will take advantage of the superior professional training. 
afforded so much nearer home than at present. 

In examining the Schools I took a low standard in order to compare the different 
Schools by the efficiency displayed in the various classes. In the Township of Kenyon 
there were 5 over the average cut of 18 Schools ; in Lochiel there were 4 out of 19; in 

Lancaster there were 6 out of 17 ; andin Charlottenburgh there were 6 out of 20 Schools. 
| The salaries were altogether too low for able and efficient men to continue in the pro- 
fession, but during the past year salaries advanced 20 per cent. and are still advancing. 
At present some of the female Teachers are in receipt of very fair salaries, for in some 
Sections Trustees are determined to'engage none but good Teachers if possible, and are 
becoming liberal. The Regulations in connection with the New School Act have been of 
great service to the profession by bringing the best Teachers to the surface. While some 
parents grumble at being obliged to pay more School taxes than formerly, yet they 
acknowledge that a change was sadly needed. Parents as well as Teachers are generally 
quite satisfied with the New Act and Regulations. 

The Programme of Studies laid down by the Council of Public Instruction is now 
carried out in the majority of the Schools, and has been of immense service in the more 
efficient work of the Schools. When it came in force over one-fourth of the pupils in this 
County were reading in the Fifth Book, while now there is only one in thirty. In some 
Schools I did not turn the pupils back though not up to the Programme, and I now find 
that in general they have not made as much progress as those have which were properly 
classified. The pupils in the Second Book are better in reading than those in the Fifth 
Book were when the New Regulations came into force, and in some cases are even better 
in Arithmetic. All good Teachers acknowledge that the Programme is of great assistance 
besides being a protection to then. 

There are only two Librari«s in the County. The Journal of Education is generally 
received, but too often not read sven by Trustees and Teachers. The unequal division of 
School Sections retards the progress of fully one-third of the Schools, for those living in 
small Sections have much more taxes to pay, and have invariably poorer Teachers than 
their more favoured neighbours residing in the larger sections. Local jealousies and ill 
feeling among neighbours keep some of the Schools from doing their legitimate work. 
Another evil existing at present is the method of engaging Teachers. Too many of them 
secure their positions in some of the best Schools, not through their fitness for the work, 
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Pe solely through their relationship to one of the Trustees or some leading man in the 
ection. 

As long as we have the present system of School Sections and Trustees our Schools 
will advance but slowly in comparison with what they might do under a better system. 

The remedy for these evils and many others is—I am firmly convinced—to be found 
in the establishment of Township Boards of Trustees. The people in this Couxty are in 
favour of such a change. 

Visitors’ Books are seldom found in the Schools and in fact are hardly ever needed, 
as both parents and Trustees seem very negligent in visiting the Schools. Even when 
the Examinations are held only a few persons at the most are present, and Teachers say 
that they often wait in vain for even one parent in order to begin the exercises. Too many 
are satisfied with miserable School-houses and cheap Teachers. | 

Very few are desirous of the office of Trustee, but must take their turn, and the result 
is that they are negligent of their duties and many of them are unable to sign their own 
names. ‘Their accounts are improperly kept; the minutes of meetings held are often not 
recorded ; and in some sections Trustees hold no meetings for eight or ten months at a 
time. There were not six Annual Reports sent to me perfectly correct the first time. 

During the year 1872, I started a Teachers’ Association which has held three meetings 
and has done some good. In connection with it we established a Teacher’s Library con- 
taining at present 90 volumes, and expect before long to have it enlarged. 

The meetings of the Association have started an “esprit de corps” among the best 
Teachers besides a determination to improve. At the end of the year (1872) we held 
competitive examinations in each of the Townships for the best pupils in each class in 
the different Schools. At these $120 worth of prizes were distributed. They have been 
productive of much good. If the Councils grant the requisite amount of money we will 
hold the examinations yearly. 

We have had 5,000 printed reports for parents struck off and will introduce them 
into many of the Schools at once. 


COUNTY OF STORMONT. 


Alexander McNaughton, Esq.—During the past year the Public School Improvement Act 
of 1871 has been upon its trial, and the verdict of the country in regard to its opera- 
tions has been pronounced. It is gratifying to observe that the outcry raised against its 
enactments by certain parties in the community has entirely subsided. 

The apprehended ruin and misery which were to overwhelm helpless ratepayers are 
found to have been mere phantoms of the imagination. Some of those who were the 
loudest in condemning the law are now its strongest supporters, and are even urgent in 
recommending that its requirements be stringently enforced. The people generally are 
satisfied with the regulations, and cheerfully co-operate with the School authorities in 
promoting the necessary improvements. 

Condition of the Schools—The Programme and Limit Table have established a stand- 
ard by which Teachers are to be guided in the promotion of their pupils into more ad- 
vanced classes ; but the generality of the Schools in this County have not yet been 
brought into conformity with the Programme. The wide gulf which separated the former 
mode of classification in most of the Schools from the model now set up for their imita- 
tion, could not be bridged over in the short space of time which has elapsed since the 
application of the new regulations. 

My efforts have been chiefly directed towards bringing the Schools into harmony 
with the Programme and Limit Table so far as the branches previously taught in the 
Schools were concerned, without insisting on the introduction of the other studies of the 
Public School course, until the former object has been attained. 

Supply of Teachers—The supply of licensed Teachers is nearly equal to the demand, 
and would be quite so if the inducements offered by the profession were sufficiently strong 
to cause a greater number of young men to devote their time and talents to the work as 
a permanent occupation. The Teachers have generally prepared themselves for the ex- 
aminations with alacrity ; but the acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge of the 
primary branches of instruction does not insure to its possessors the tact and judgment 
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necessary to enable them to manage Schools with efficiency, or to impart instruction 
successfully. 

Four-fifths of the Teachers of this County are females. These never consider teach- 
ing as the business of their lives, but only devote to it a few years before settling in life. 
Some of them, however, are superior teachers, and for the training of young children are 
admirably adapted ; but the indiscriminate employment of female Teachers has an in-- 
jurious effect upon the Schools, and tends to deter young men of talent and ambition, 
who would devote their time and energies to the profession, from engaging in the 
work. 

One of the greatest hindrances_to the efficient administration of the School Law and 
regulations is the want of experience and preparatory training on the part of most of the 
Teachers. Many of them have never consulted the opinions, or profited by the experience 
of authors who have published works on the art of managing and teaching Schools, but 
depend entirely upon their own unaided skill and judgment, or endeavour to follow the 
system practised by the Teachers whose Schools they had previously attended. 

The Teacher's office.—The greatest defect in our present system of Public School educa- 
tion is the want of stability and permanence in the office of the Teacher. Almost every 
other occupation offers greater inducements to energetic and aspiring young men. <Any 
changes hereafter made in the School Law ought to be directed towards the removal of 
this anomaly. Any young man who intends to follow teaching as the business of his 
life should not be satisfied with holding a third-class certificate, any longer than the 
time requisite to qualify him to compete for a Provincial certificate. It is after he has 
obtained the latter distinction that his labours become most valuable, and that the loss of 
his services to the commnnity becomes correspondingly greater, if he abandons the pro- 
fession. It is at this critical period that the law ought to offer him such remuneration as 
will secure his future services to the profession. | 

Remedy suggested.—Every male Teacher holding a Provincial certificate should receive 
from the Government asum of not less than one hundred dollars per annum, besides the 
salary secured to him by his agreement with the Trustees. This allowance should conti- 
nue to be paid to him as long as he continues to teach with efficiency a Public School in 
this Province, and bears a good moral character. 

Female Teachers of the same grade should receive half the amount from the same 
source. 

Irregular attendance.-—The irregular attendance of the pupils at the Schools is not 
only a great hindrance tothe progress of the pupils immediately concerned, but also inter- 
feres with the proper management and discipline of the Schools, and is a subject of gen- 
eral.complaint on the part of the Teachers. I believe that this evil is increasing rather than 
diminishing in this County. The difficulty of obtaining hired labour, and the high rate of 
wages which it commands, have both increased greatly of late. This has tempted many 
farmers to avail themselves of the assistance of their sons and daughters at an age when 
they ought to be attending School, to which they are only sent irregularly in the inter- 
vals between the busy seasons. 

School Sections.—A. fruitful source of contention is afforded by the question of School 
Section boundaries. There is an instance in this County of the awkward working of the 
School Section system. Some of the pupils belonging to S. 8. No. 13, Roxborough, on 
their way to School, pass by the School-house of 8. 8. No. 10, and have to travel a mile 
farther in order to reach their own School. By detaching the families concerned from 
S. S. No. 13 and annexing them to S. S. No. 10, the former section would be unduly 
weakened, as there is no other territory that could be substituted for it without subjecting 
its inhabitants to equal hardships. 

The formation of a Township Board of Trustees would instantly and completely re- 
medy this anomalous state of affairs. 

Apportionment of School Funds.—lf the Township Board system is not generally in- 
troduced, I think thata different mode of dividing the School Funds might be advan- 
tageously adopted. Under the present system the large and wealthy Sections receive the 
lion’s share of these funds ; while the weak and poor Sections which are struggling for 
existence receive a mere pittance. I consider that a more judicious and equitable mode 
of apportioning these funds would be, to give to each School say twenty dollars each half 
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year, and divide the remainder among all the Schools of the Township, in proportion to 
their attendance, as at present. This would secure to each School something more than 
twenty dollars each half year. Conditions should be attached, so as to secure that each 
School be kept open a certain length of time by a competent Teacher. 

School accommodations.—The progress made in building new School-houses has not 
been as great as I had reason to expect. The great rise in the price of materials, and in 
the wages of workmen, have deterred some Sections from proceeding with the required im- 
provements this year. In the course of the ensuing year I expect to see a larger number 
of new School-houses erected, and several others enclosed and provided with ‘suitable out- 
houses and wells. 

A few of the old dilapidated School-houses have given place to new buildings of more 
prepossessing appearance, combining comfort and adaptation to the purpose for which 
they were intended, with a decent exterior. 

Many Sections, already possessing comfortable School-houses, were entirely destitute 
of maps and apparatus, and these are gradually furnishing their Schools with these re- 
quisites. Many of these Sections also had no play-grounds, and they are generally taking 
steps to remedy this defect where practicable. 

There are other Sections which are not prepared to proceed with the requisite im- 
provements on account of contemplated changes in their boundaries. It is not considered 
prudent to select and purchase new School-sites, and expend money in building, until the 
boundaries of the Sections shall have been definitely settled. 

A few years will be required to bring all the School-houses into conformity with the 
requirements of the regulations. 


CouNTY OF DUNDAS. 


Rev. W. Ferguson, A.M.—In presenting my Annual Report of the condition of 
the Public Schools, in the County of Dundas, during the year 1872, I must express my 
satisfaction with the growing anxiety of Trustees and people, to meet the requirements of 
the School Law, neither must I forget the advancing progress of Teachers, both as to 
amount of knowledge possessed and the capability of imparting that knowledge to their 
pupils. . 

It is felt alike by Trustees and Teachers, that the age of sham and imposture in teach- 
ing, has gone by: that the reality of honest teaching is more easily maintained, 
more surely advanced and more satisfactorily enjoyed, than when all the endeavour was 
to put a fair face on every failure, to rush the innocents from one book to another, and 
study meant to repeat the one lesson again, until I have discovered that it could be 
recited as fluently and i-accurately without the book, as with it. The slothful, careless 
and ignorant Teacher knew that his term expired with the year, and his only dread was 
lest some other would underbid him. He had only then to accommodate his presumed 
value to the propositions of Trustees whose chief and principal desire was to obtain what 
they often did, in every varied sense of the adjective, a CHEAP Teacher, and he was sure, 
within the bounds of a day’s travelling, to find some vacant School, to waste for another 
year the time and means of parents, and for the same space, to benumb the faculties, 
weary the thinking and harden the perceptive powers of the children. 

Ihave had to complain that many Trustees were altogether unprepared for a change 
in regard to the mode of procuring Teachers. That they allowed weeks and months 
to elapse, waiting for a peripatetic Teacher to present himself as before, and waiting and 
wondering in vain, They have found that they must now procure Teachers and must 
exert themselves to accomplish this purpose, not hesitating any longer to give wages far 
more liberal and more in accordance with the value of the labour supplied, than was their 
wont in the days of dull routine. 

I would I could say that there was not one School Section in this County, in which a 
miserable economy did not prevail. Yet I can truthfully aver that such Sections are few 
in number, and I trust that in a year or two, the advantages of the enlarged limits of 
study, the superior acquirements of Teachers, and their better capabilities of communi- 
cating instruction will win from all, as they have already won from the majority of the 
people, their hearty co-operation and a school expenditure at once liberal and wise. 
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Resuming the arrangement adopted in my last year’s communication ; I first speak 
in regard to the 

New School Act.—The various rumours about changes in the School re and the 
published propositions for presumed ameliorations, have had a very disquieting and there- 
fore a pernicious effect on the minds of many. They resisted recommendations to rebuild 
their School-houses, to enlarge the play-grounds and to acquire proper School furnishings, 
on the plea, that a School Law might be enacted which would overturn all that they had 
done, aud render all their pecuniary sacrifices, valueless. It is most certainly doing in- 
justice to an Act which has only yet begun to be carried out in its full vigour, and the bene- 
fits and blessings of which are only yet begun to be felt :—to agitate the} public mind about 
alterations which might not be zmprovements, and changes,which promised results too flatter- 
ing to be real and too distant ever to be grasped. If, insome minor points alterations might 
be deemed necessary, it would be well if the nature of these alterations was published, so 
that none might entertain the idea that it might be possible that we should revert to the 
old and effete system. 

Ln regard to the examination of Teachers.— 

At the midsummer examination, thirty-nine candidates presented themselves for trial. 
Of these, six aspired to second and thirty-three sought third-class certificates. All of 
these six candidates for second-class certificates made a most creditable appearance. Two 
(ladies) who had not been aware of all the branches on which they were to be examined, 
and who do not feel themselves competent to undergo the appointed trial in Algebra and 
Geometry, accepted at the time third-class certificates ; and I have no doubt that when | 
they next present themselves before the Board, they will be successful in rising to the 
desired eminence. The performance of the male candidates was most gratifying. The 
papers of one were all but perfect in every branch and gave promise of a high future to one 
whose merit is only endangered by his modesty, and whose reputation reaching to where 
he himself had never been, procured for him unsolicited on his part, the’ appointment of 
assistant teacher in the High School of Kingston. 

The general appearance of the third class candidates indicated symptoms of improve- 
ment. There were 35 candidates for this grade ; twenty-five of whom were found entitled 
to the certificate which they sought. 

At the December examination, only twenty presented themselves for examination, 
although several more had intimated their intention of appearing as candidates and had 
forwarded the necessary certificates. 

There were no second-class candidates on this occasion, sixteen were successful in 
having certificates awarded to them and four were rejected as incompetent. In fact, the 
Examiners had very little difficulty in regard to their decision. The highest number of 
marks made by the rejected were one hundred below the lowest marks ‘of the successful 
candidates. Yet such an answer as this—“ The Alabama flows into Hudson’s Bay in the North 
of Ireland” —would not in former times, have been held as militating, against a candi- 
date’s chance of success, when candidates were always successful, whether they knew anything 
or nothing. 

The falling off in the number of candidates is accounted for, by the growing convie- 
tion on the part of aspirants, that none can now successfully pass the ecamination but those who 
ave fully up to the settled standard ; that now, there can be no possible evasion of duty on the 
part of the Examiners, and no possible contingencies so favouring the examined that under 
the shelter of one or other of these hazards, an ill-prepared candidate might shuffle into a 
certificate. 

An honest desire to be fully prepared to meet the requirements of the new standard, 
has sent many of those who were desirous of continuing in the profession of teaching, to 
the High Schools in the County, and retained in these and other seminaries of learning 
those who are preparing for the next examination. 

Vacant Schools.—From the small number of candidates at the December Vat Ys 
I was very muchiafraid of a deficiency of Teachers. Yet by the resumption of teaching by 
some who held unexpired first-class certificates and who had gone for a time, into other 
and less congenial avocations, the year closed with the gratifying assurance that every 
School in the County of Dundas had been open for a longer or shorter period of the 
year. 
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I feel bound to strive that all the Schools in the County shall be in full operation the 
whole year ; and it would be well, if the Council of Public Instruction were to issue an © 
order to this effect, or announce the possibility of such an order being issued. 

We must look forwards and be prepared for another season of pressure upon our 
limited resources, when those who have obtained third-class certificates, at the expiry of 
their third year, must present themselves'as candidates for the second-class certificates or 
abandon the profession. 

With all deference, I would beg to suggest that the Council of Public Instruction, in 
announcing the next public examination of Teachers, should announce that they had | 
resolved to prolong the duration of those third-class certificates which were granted in the 
first year of the new School Act, to four instead of three years, and the three years’ duration 
would most surely apply to all succeeding third-class certificates. 

Iam happy to be able to state that there has been a general advance in the rate of 
salary given to both male and female Teachers. This was often conceded cheerfully, and 
I fancied that a larger salary was given in some few cases than they could have well 
afforded, if they had not been very desirous to afford their children every advantage which 
a prepared and skilful teacher could confer. 

School Sections.—In some of the townships dissatisfaction prevails about their School 
Sections. In one township there is a Section nearly five miles in length by two and 
a half in breadth. It had been formed by the absorption of a small but very compact 
Section, and containing, in itself, more than fifty children of School age. Now, many of 

‘these children, from tender years and distance, can only attend the School but a very 
short period of the year. I question if Township Councils are the proper parties to be 
entrusted with the power of altering and defining School Sections. 

In conection with this, I may be permitted to express my opinion about Union School 
Sections. I struggle ever to attain the utmost accuracy in my Annual Report, yet, after all, 
I can only regard it as an approximation to the truth. I may have the exact number of 
pupils from each part of the Union, and the amount of money collected from each divi- 
sion, but there accuracy begins and ends. I have never found, in the General Register, 
the class position of the pupils from the different parts of the Union, neither could I 
expect it, without entailing onjthe Teacher an amount of labour without corresponding 
advantage. I have, however, secured this, that no pupil has been counted twice, and that 
the Annual Report does in no case err in excess. 

Financial Statements.—I still have to complain that the annual Financial Statements 
cost me more painful labour than any other part of my work. I have received an annual 
report with the finance columns a complete blank. The addition has not unfrequently 
been erroneous, the receipts and expenditure, with no balance, or a false balance, and 
if the School is then destitute of a Teacher, the class and literary columns a dreary blank. 

I have thought that as the change of Teachers generally takes place at the be- 
ginning of the new year, the literary, or purely scholastic year might reach from 
July to July, and thus the class returns might be more accurately prepared by the 
Teacher in possession than they could be by a Teacher who had no great sympathy with 
his predecessor, and had no very pressing inducements to accuracy. The financial state- 
ments ought to be made to correspond with the year which has terminated, which 
they do not in one case out of twenty. 

School Books.—I am happy to say that in every School in this County the autho- 
rized books alone are used. Teachers are becoming more familiar with their contents and 
the mode of using them. 

The change from dull repetition to the understanding and comprehension of every 
word, of every lesson, of every rule and formula, is slowly but surely going on, and its 
advantages are already understood and valued. 

This year will witness a very large addition to the number of new School-houses. 
Last year the Trustees acquired, and sometimes at large cost, the ground needful by 
the law ; and this year they proceed to erect their School-houses. I have recom- 
mended, but not often successfully, that they should acquire all the School furnish- 
ings and apparatus at once; but an unwillingness to lay too heavy a burden on their 
Section impels them to carry out the details of improvement more slowly than I could 
wish. 
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I have now adverted to every subject which might legitimately claim my notice, 
and have only to add, that comparing the Educational Reports which I have received 
from Britain, and from several States of the adjoining country, I can truly say that the 
Dominion of Canada has already attained a position of distinguished eminence in its 
educational institutions; and if no jarring element breaks up our system, I am per- 
suaded we shall rise still higher and higher. , ane 

We might yet have teachers of music, drawing and calisthenics, specially attached 
to every township, and circulating round through three Sections, every three months ; thus 
laying the foundations of these branches in twelve School Sections every year, and passing 
through the whole township in an average of two years. 

I am happy to add, in conclusion, that the moral standing of ,our Teachers is 
high, and that not the slightest whisper of complaint has reached me. 


COUNTY OF PRESCOTT. 


Thos. O. Steele, Esqg.—You will see by the Report that the Schools are generally 
backward in this part of Ontario. There are, however, a few very good Schools, and, I 
am happy to say, that there are good prospects of an increase in their number. 

In most of the Schools, I found the pupils proportionably too far advanced in their 
reading books, and it will therefore take some time to bring them fully up to the Pro- 
gramme in the other branches. I am very well satisfied with the Programme, and try, 
so far as practicable, to have it closely followed ; but, in most of the Schools, the pupils 
are so deficient in the more essential branches, that I have not urged the introduction of 
the Natural Sciences. | 

In addition to the departments marked in “ Blank Report,” I have examined the 
pupils in the definitions of the words in their various lessons (as I consider this to be a 
matter of great importance), and I also questioned them on the subject of their ‘Reading 
Lessons.” The results of these examinations you will find inserted in my “ Report.” I 
am sorry to say that I found the pupils, in the greater number of Schools, very deficient 
in the definitions, and, as a natural consequence, also in the subjects of the lessons ; but 
I am stirring up the Teachers to their duties in these particulars, and the good results are 
already visible. i 

A great many of the Sections in these Counties are comparatively small and ‘poor ; 
but this state of things cannot well be remedied, as the population is very much mixed, 
settlements of English being intermixed with others of French throughout the Counties 
+ Prescott and Russell, and, in many cases, preventing a proper adjustment of the School 

ections. 

Female Teachers are mostly employed, many of them of inferior qualifications ; but 
under the new Law, I trust, this will be speedily remedied. 

Although I have repeatedly called the attention of Trustees and parents to the com- 
pulsory clause of the School Law of 1871, I fear that examples will have to be made in 
some Sections before it is fully carried out. 

There have been a number of new School-houses built during the year, and others 
have been repaired. 

New maps and black-boards have been supplied in a good many instances, although 
I regret to say that a number of the Schools are yet without maps ; but I am pushing the 
matter of supply. | 

The salaries of Teachers are rapidly increasing, and thus a strong inducement is held 
out to make better preparation for the profession. 

Teachers will be rather scarce during the first half of this year, and I fear some of the 
Schools will have to be closed for a time; but I think the supply will soon equal the 
demand, as there are a large number preparing. 

Of course, under the circumstances, I think it will be necessary to deviate, in some 
instances, from the strict letter of the law. 

I fully believe that the new School Law, if properly administered, will cause a 
thorough regeneration in School matters, and in a short time materially raise the standard 
of scholastic education, as well as make it more general. 

Of course, much—very much—depends upon the Inspectors; but if the right men 
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are chosen—men who will faithfully discharge their duties—the result is not doubtful. 
But if clergymen, doctors, or other professional men (as has been the case in some in- 
stances) are chosen, who make the office a sinecure, or, at best, a subsidiary one, the fair 
blossom will be nipped in the “ bud.” 

The very low remuneration of Inspectors will have a tendency to throw the Inspec- 
torships into the hands of professional men, as the salaries now paid are, with few excep- 
tions, not sufficient to warrant any man who has the intellectual, moral and physical 
qualifications to make a really good Inspector, to spend the best years of his life in that 
calling (unless he be in independent circumstances already), because he could easily make 
more in many other of the pursuits of life, and unless he chooses to sacrifice pecuniary 
advantages for the benefit of his country, must, of necessity, either blend the Inspector- 
ship with some other profession, or leave the field altogether. The consequence will be, 
that the best men will, in a short time, be lost to the profession. 

There should be a minimum salary of at least one thousand dollars per annum, 
besides travelling expenses, which should not be less than two hundred dollars per 
annum, and which the County Council should be COMPELLED to pay. This would enable 
a man to lay by something for the future, when age will have compe!led him to give up 
the profession. [trust the matter will be pressed upon the Legislature during the present 
session, with that energy which the necessity and justice of the cause demands. 

If you,offer a sufficient inducement, you can get the right men into the profession, 
and insist upon them giving the whole of their time and energies to the work—examining 
the Schools, more or less frequently, according to the number under their charge ; but 
unless this is done, the chief element of success in the new School Law will be completely 
neutralized. 

I am happy to say that fair progress has been made in educational matters in some 
Townships, while in others not so much has been accomplished. However, although 
much remains to be done, there is on the whole good reason to be encouraged. A partial 
failure in the crops, high wages of labourers, and the low prices of farm and dairy produce, 
have combined to produce a feeling of “ financial depression” throughout the rural sections 
of this County, which operates against the immediate construction of School-houses, and 
the providing of other necessary School accommodation, but I trust that this drawback 
will be only temporary. 

School-houses.—F our new School-houses have been built during the past year, namely, 
one in Hawkesbury Village, intended to accommodate both the High and Public Schools 
—a, very fine brick structure costing $7,500—three in the Township of Longueuil—one 
brick, the others wood. Three School-houses have been thoroughly renovated—two in 
Caledonia and one in Longueuil. 

Maps, &c.—Four Schools have provided themselves with maps during the year, but I" 
am sorry to say that thirty Schools report no maps, namely, one in Longueuil, two in W. 
Hawkesbury, four in Caledonia, seven in Alfred, and sixteen in K. Hawkesbury. I 
should have pressed the matter of supply more strongly during the past year, but for the 
difficulty of procuring the map of the Dominion, as I would like to have that map in every 
School, if possible. I hope to be able to report a large decrease in the number of Schools 
without maps in my next report. Prizes have been given in a few Schools with good 
results. 

Attendance, &c.—The average for the year is not in excess of that of ’71 on account 
of five out of the nine Schools in the Township of Alfred being closed during the first half 
year, but I anticipate improvement in this respect, as I am endeavouring to have the law 
in reference to compulsory attendance more strictly enforced than it has been. Forty- 
three Schools were in operation from seven to twelve months—eleven less than seven 
months. Average time kept open, nine months. Three Schools were closed during the 
whole year—two of the latter were in new sections in which the Trustee Corporation 
could not get the School-houses built in time to open the Schools before the end of the 
year. The other case was somewhat similar, the Trustees expected to have the new School- 
house ready for opening after the summer vacation, but did not realize their anticipations. 

Expenditure.—East Hawkesbury, $3,106 11; West Hawkesbury, $1,566 16; Cor- 
poration of H. Village, $2,000 ; Longueuil, $2,160 81; Caledonia, $889 13; and Alfred, 
$840 18.—Total, $10,562 39. 
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Teachers’ Certificates, Salaries, &c.—Norma] School, 1; 3rd New County Board, 20 ; 
Old County Board, Ist class 7, 2nd class 8, 3rd class 1 ; Special (or interim) certs., 20. 
Total number of male Teachers, 5 ; females, 52. Highest salary paid male Teacher, $450 ; 
female Teacher, $250,(C. H. V.) Lowest salary paid male teacher, $190 ; female Teacher, 
$84. Average male, $260; average female, 139—in all cases ‘‘ without board.” 

Size of Sections, &c.—I think that many of the Sections are too small, and a union 
of two or more into one would in many cases be a great advantage. I trust in this matter 
that Inspectors will soon be placed on such a footing, that the diminishing of the number 
of Sections by unions and rearrangements, will not conflict with their pecuniary interests, 
as I consider that, so far as possible, the interests of the Inspectors and the community in 
general, should be mutual. I find a rapidly growing interest in School matters, and an 
increasing willingness to engage better Teachers, and pay higher salaries. The new law 
is already yielding the ‘‘ first fruits’ of what promises to be an abundant harvest. And 
all that is requisite to secure the highest results is for all the friends of education, in every 
situation in life, to join shoulder to shoulder to push forward the good cause. Inspectors 
have important and arduous duties to perform, and I trust that County and Township 
Councils, Trustee Corporations, the press, and last but not least, their more immediate co- 
labourers, (I mean High and Public School Teachers), will all combine to hold up their 
hands, and render them all the assistance possible in their efforts for the intellectual ele- 
vation of the rising generation. 


COUNTY OF RENFREW. 


X 

Rev. EL. H. Jenkyns, M. A.—Including the various departments of Incorporated 
Village Schools and the Roman Catholic Separate Schools, there were 118 Schools in 
operation during the past year—showing an increase of 6 Schools. ‘The number of Rural 
Schools in operation during the year was 104. 

Irregular attendance of pupils is a serious cause of complaint with every earnest and 
faithful Teacher, and is generally lamented by Trustees and others. Many of the Teach- 
ers who are at present engaged would find their work comparatively easy and pleasant if | 
pupils were but regular in their attendance ; and, doubtless, many a Teacher who is now 
erroneously judged as inefficient and incompetent would then be considered as very suc- 
cessful. Wherever there is a good attendance at School I have found the Teachers cheer- 
ful, and full of energy for their work ; but wherever the reverse is the case, the Teachers 
are discouraged, and are frequently tempted to resign and abandon the profession in dis- 
gust. We must not expect to find our Schools in a healthy and vigorous condition, or 
the claims of education properly respected, until pupils and parents learn to appreciate 
the importance of regular attendance. There are a few unworthy parents who reason 
thus :—‘‘ We never had much learning ; and by the strength of our arms we have suc- 
ceeded very well in life, and if our children only do as well, they will be all right.” This 
class, I am happy to say, is few in number and rapidly disappearing. One of the most 
healthful indications of improvement is exhibited by the fact that a good and healthy 
tone pervades the entire community in reference to the importance and advantages of 
education. We would deduce from this fact a brighter hope and a better encouragement 
for the future of education in this country. Still, we cannot overlook the fact that there 
are, in many of our rural districts, obstacles which are simply insurmountable at present. 
_When we take into consideration the difficulties in the way of many pupils getting to 
School at all ; when we think of the requirements of the farm in the seasons of sowing 
and harvesting, in which the aid of children is indispensably necessary, we feel that 
these things must unavoidably interfere with School attendanée. When we take into 
careful consideration the claims of industry, of domestic service, and the necessary inter- 
ference by sickness, we feel that considerable time must elapse before the attendance of 
pupils will come up to the required estimate of one-sixth. A large number of parents 
are truly anxious that their children should be regular in their attendance, and are pre- 
pared to exercise considerable self-denial for that purpose ; but when they find that it is 
almost impossible to obtain ‘hired help,” as a matter of necessity they have to avail 

hemselves of the assistance of their children, feeble though this be, or else suffer con-. 
iderably in the harvesting of their crops. I know of certain parents who lamented this 
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necessity, and who would have much preferred to send their children to School to keep- 
ing them employed on the farm, if they could have engaged assistance at almost any 
price. Still we are convinced that a much larger number of pupils might attend School, 
if the apathy of Sections and the indifference of parents could.in some manner be over- 
come. Actual observation, and information furnished by Trustees and others, have con- 
vinced me that a very large percentage of pupils, in nearly every Section, are wasting 
their time in idleness at home, and the indifference of parents is so great that they make 
no effort to remedy this state of things. How to induce regular attendance so as to bring 
up the attendance to the required estimate is a very important question to be decided. 
This is a subject which has engaged my serious attention, and I believe that the remedy 
lies in the appointment of efficient and trained Teachers, and the judicious enforcement 
of the law rendering attendance at School obligatory. Many instances might be cited 
of the remarkable influence which the appointment of a good teacher exerts upon the 
attendance. Where an inefficient and dull Teacher is engaged, it is not long before the 
attendance begins to fall away ; and the reverse is the case when an energetic and effi- 
cient Teacher is appointed. To improve attendance and efficiency by such a method will 
be a gradual work, and will take many years to accomplish it. . 

A. great many educationists have imagined that the introduction of compulsory 
attendance by law would provide a remedy which would be all that could be desired ; 
but I fear that experience will convince us that this is a very erroneous estimate as to 
the consequences of the compulsory clause of the new School Act. That this is an erro- 
neous estimate will be abundantly evidenced when we come to deal with the apathies of 
parents and the necessities of a farming and enterprising population in a new country. 
Nevertheless, without being too sanguine as to the results of the ‘‘compulsory ” clause 
in the new School Act, we look upon the introduction of this law as a movement in the 
right direction. At the same time the friends of education must be prepared, for some 
time to come, to expect a great deal of disappointment as to the working of this law. 
A law rendering attendance at School obligatory on all pupils of School age is correct 
and sound in principle, and must, after a fair trial, produce a very marked and wonderful 
change. We are firm believers in the necessity for such a law, and also in the good 
results which it must eventually produce. It is due to the child that our law makers 
should make it illegal to neglect his education, and it is equally due to society. If the 
great mass of the rising generation became educated, and only a few hundreds here and 
there remained ignorant, there would be no chance in the race of life for the uneducated 
residue ; for in that race they would be left far in the rear, and almost every avenue of 
advancement would be closed against them but the one which would lead them to become 
the pariahs of society and to prey upon its life. In fact, every day we see evidences 
gathering around us, showing that the Ishmaelite of future society will be the unedu- 


cated man or woman. 


Schools have been organized and are maintained at considerable cost to the country, 


in order that every child in our land may be thoroughly equipped for the battle of life, 


and to do his duty in that state of life in which God has called him. Education aims at 
and endeavours to secure these blessings ; but no worthier object can be presented to the 
ambition of a wise parent than to take an interest in education, and to encourage his 
children to value its blessings. To make man what he should be is the great object and 
aim of education ; and as the child grows in a physical, moral and intellectual aspect 
into the man, so he becomes thereby a true patriot, and a valuable member of society. 

In my report for the year 1871 great prominence was given to the subject of the 
remuneration of Teachers. I am happy in being able to state that the remuneration of 
Teachers has considerably increased during the year 1872. Previous to the year 1872 good 
and efficient Teachers were frequently compelled to abandon the teaching profession and 
seek some other employment, because they were crowded out by ‘“‘ cheap Teachers,’’ who: 
would undertake to teach for a much less salary than efficient Teachers. Had this system 
been tolerated for a few year longer, we could hardly estimate the sad results which would 
have ensued. Trustees are now beginning to open their eyes to the fact that this “ cheap 
Teacher ” system has been one oi the greatest hindrances to the welfare of their Schools. 
It is, therefore, a fact worthy of comment, that the remuneration offered to Teachers of 
average respectability during the year 1872 has been 25 or 30 per cent. in advance of any- 
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thing as yet offered to the teaching profession. Yet, we must bear in mind that this ad- 
vancement has not kept pace with the increased salaries and wages paid to other profes- 
sions and other walks of life. An incident indicative of this fact I deem proper to men- 
tion: One day, while staying at a hotel at Sand Point, I accidentally overheard a con- 
versation which was taking place between two Ottawalumbermen. In the course of their 
conversation one of these lumbermen said to the other :—‘‘ Why, sir, things have come 
to a queer pass in this country. The other day I engaged, for our Section, a 2nd class 
Teacher for $30 per month, without board ; and here I have been hunting for the last 
fortnight to secure a ‘ hewer’ at $60 per month with board, and cannot get one.” Nor 
is this to be looked upon as an exceptional case ; the same I find to be the case generally 
in this County. Happening one day to meet H. McLaughlin, Esq., of the firm of Mc- 
Laughlin Brothers, of Arnprior, I asked him how many men he had at present at his 
lumbering depot at the Palmer, who had been teachers. He said: “ I have three who 
formerly held 3rd class certificates, and who now receive at least $40 per month all the 
year round, and board.” Now when we find good and efficient Teachers year after year 
abandoning the profession, our only hope of providing a remedy is to bring the profession 
of teaching into a healthy and vigorous competition with other professions and other 
walks of life. The study of the principles of political economy has enabled the mechanic, 
the artizan, and the labourer to accomplish great advantages for their respective trades. 
There was a time when we could hardly take up a newspaper without seeing great promi- 
nence given to the subject of “strikes.” These “strikes” at one time became almost an 
epidemic, and the demands, in a great many instances, were conceded without acts of 
violence. Perhaps we may look upon such a state of things as an indication that the 
relations existing between capital and labour are becoming to be better understood. It 
would, no doubt, be a very auspicious day for the educationalinterests of our country if 
it could be said that the teaching profession is paid somewhat in proportion to its position 
and usefulness. It would be a mere platitude to dwell upon the great importance and 
dignity of the work ; yet at the same time there is not a class of men so confessedly 
underpaid as the School Teacher. 

One of the “consequential damages ” of the cheap Teacher system has been the for- : 
mation of small Sections. When Trustees and others became aware of the fact, that they 
could engage a Teacher for $100 per year without board, then forthwith they commenced 
an agitation about dividing the Section, and I have known instances of School Sections 
being formed when there were only 12 or 13 pupils of School age in the Sections. To 
have a School-house at everyone’s door has passed into a proverb, and was at one time in 
danger of becoming a mania. If Teachers are to receive anything like a fair remunera- 
tion for their services ; if proper School-house accommodation is to be provided ; if Schools 
are to be well appointed and supplied with proper apparatus, and if our Schools are to be 
maintained in a proper state of efficiency, then the formation of small Sections must be 
avoided as much as possible. I believe it would be a great advantage to unite several 
Schools which are at present feeble and inefficient—for by the union of two such Sections 
into one, it would tend to give life to Teacher and pupils alike. 

The supply of good and efficient Teachers is a subject which occupied considerable 
attention in my Report for the year 1871 ; it is also a subject which, during the year 
1872, has engaged the attention of the friends of education everywhere throughout this 
Province. How to supply the deficiency of trained Teachers has induced many thought- 
ful minds to give their serious attention to the matter, and try and devise some scheme 
which may in some measure meet with the requirements of the country. The present 
status of the teaching profession is considerably in advance of what it was some few years 
back, but it is still far removed from what it ought to be. There is a growing disposition 
on the part of Trustees and others to give a fair and just remuneration to Teachers for 
their services ; but they naturally expect that Teachers so paid should be trained and 
competent for the work. When we consider that numbers of Teachers who held Ist class 
certificates from County Boards as formerly constituted, are unable to obtain a 3rd class 
certificate at examinations conducted under the new Law, we must expect for some years 
a great falling off in the number of candidates. It is true, that County Boards of Exami-_ 
ners have the power of granting temporary “ Licenses ;” but this arrangement does not 
actually remove the difficulty. This difficulty will constantly suggest itself until some 
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effectual remedy is adopted. There are only 5 Normal School Teachers at present engaged 
in this County ; and although there are many respectable Teachers engaged who have not 
received such a training, yet they have become efficient Teachers after many years of ob- 
servation and experience, and after many years of laborious application to their duties 
But a very large number of the Teachers engaged hold simply a “license ” to teach, 
and many of these are sadly inefficient. This defieiency of trained Teachers has brought 
about, in several parts of the Province, an agitation for the establishment of at least two 
additional Normal Schools as an effectual remedy for this state of things. When the 
matter was discussed as to the advisability of establishing a Normal School in the City 
of Ottawa, I fully concurred in the movement and gave it my support, and I trust that 
the Ontario Government is determined upon establishing such a School in Ottawa. By such 
means a new impetus will be given to the cause of education in this County, and a large 
number of trained Teachers will be turned out year by year to fill vacancies in the ranks 
of Teachers and to supply a long-felt want. 

- During the year 8 new School-houses have been erected, and several others are in 
course of erection. The style, arrangement and equipment of some of these are an 
honour to the Sections 1 ane and will serve as models of what a rural School-house 
should be. When we take into consideration the wretched and inadequate accommoda- 
tion hitherto provided in Public Schools, we can easily perceive the necessity for enacting 
a law defining the accommodation required, and also providing for the erection of good 
and suitable School-houses. No system of education could be complete without such a 
law. In this County it would not be a very difficult matter to point out a large number 
of Sections where the inhabitants have succeeded in erecting good and substantial dwel- 
ling-houses ; but the same rude hut of a School-house which was erected 20 or 30 years 
ago remains as the memento of the “ days of small things.” These instances may be 
taken as an evidence of the apathy wherewith Sections have hitherto regarded the question 
of School accommodation and providing for its due enforcement. I trust that within a 
few years none of the wretched log School-houses will remain, but that, in their place, 
structures will be built which will meet with the requirements of Teacher and pupil. We 
cannot adequately estimate the benficial influence which a good and well appointed School- 
house has upon the spirit and efficiency of a Teacher, and upon the minds and character of 
pupils. I hesitate the less to speak upon this subject because I see many indications that 
the thoughtful planning of a School is considered as a matter unworthy of attention. 
Many of the School-houses now in use seem to have been thrown up as if all the 
internal uses, and the daily life within, were overlooked or despised. In a community 
so intensely practical there is little danger of sacrificing usefulness for mere effect or ap- 
pearance ; but I think it would be an object gained if the external architecture of Schools 
should express their purpose—that is to say, a School should look like a School and not 
like a barn or a mere shanty. The unsightliness of Public Schools has arisen from the 
fact that Trustees have generally followed their own notions, and have not improved their 
plans by searching elsewhere for improvement. Iam glad, therefore, that the Chief Su- 
perintendent of Education has thought proper to encourage the building of suitable 
School-houses by offering prizes for the best plan of School-house, and the best method of 
arranging the grounds, &Xc. 

COUNTY OF FRONTENAC, 


John Agnew, E'sq., M.D.—I have much pleasure in informing you that a great im- © 
provement has taken place in the majority of the Schools of the County of Frontenac 
during the past year, owing to the fact that the Teachers generally have adhered to the 
‘Programme of Classification for Public Schools” as far as practicable, and have taken a 


livelier interest in their duties. 


During the year, fifteen new School-houses were in course of erection, some of which 
have been completed, whilst others are nearly so. Twenty-six were repaired, re-furnished, 
&c. ; fifteen were enclosed with a substantial fence, &c. ; and quite a number were sup- 
plied with maps, tablet lessons, &c. Twenty new School-houses will be in course of 
erection during the year 1873. 

During the year, I made two official visits to each School in the County, whether in 
operation or not, and delivered eighty-seven Public School Lectures. 
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From the general improvement in educational affairs throughout the County, I 
expect, by July, 1874, to have every School under my jurisdiction i in compliance with 
the official regulations in regard to adequate School-house accommodations, including 
maps, tablet lessons, printed sheets, &c. 

The people generally are becoming better satisfied with the new order of things, 
because they are finding out that their children are making more satisfactory and real 
progress in their studies now than formerly, and that the Teachers generally are taking 
more interest in their laborious and almost thankless profession. I must say, however, 
that I have found a number of the Teachers who take no real interest in their work, but 
are merely drones in the profession, and the sooner the profession gets rid of them the 
better. 

The principal grumbling among the rate-payers in reference to the official regulations 
is on account of being compelled to procure a School site of at least half an acre of land, 
and its enclosure by a fence. 

Considerable improvement is perceptible in the Reading of nearly all the pupils. My 
remarks in reference to defects in reading, mentioned in my former report, have been 
taken hold of by Teachers generally, and efforts have been put forth to remedy the defects. 
The fast reading which I so strongly deprecated has been, except in very few instances, 
overcome. Still, there are but few pupils, even in the more advanced classes and the best 
Schools, who read with ease, expression and effect. There are many pupils who read 
correctly—that is to say, they do not mistake one word for another, yet some of these 
read in a drawl, some in a mechanical and unvaried monitcne, some in a stiff, jerky, sing- 
song style, but all seem indifferent as to spirit, sense, or sentiments which they read. Yet, 
notwithstanding these defects, a vast deal more intelligence as to the subject matter of the 
lesson is exhibited by pupils than was apparent in my former visits. I find that there is 
no subject taught in our Schools in which children are so likely to fall into bad habits as 
in the subject of reading. This subject, therefore, requires unusual circumspection on the 
part of the Teacher. The drawl, monotone, sing-song, the railroad speed, the dropping of 
the voice to a whisper, when stumbling over a difficult word, and such like, are defects 
which require the constant watching and attention of the Teacher. If the Teacher is inat- 
- tentive and careless, then by his neglect these defects become rooted habits, and, to a 
considerable extent, tinge the whole after life of his pupils. The ability to read well, 
which good and efficient teaching ought to impart, we hold as of incalculable value to 
every child. If pupils in our Schools can be brought to read with ease and comfort to 
themselves and with an intelligent interest in their work, then are they likely to become 
habitual readers, and to carry forward in after life their own education. With such a 
noble object in view, no effort should be deemed too great by Teachers to enable their 
pupils to read in such a manner that what they read may be understood and thoroughly 
appreciated. | 

The attention paid to the subject of Spelling is, in a large majority of Schools, very — 
satisfactory. The practice adopted by most Teachers immediately after the reading lesson, 
when pupils have closed books, is to select the most difficult words in the lesson and 
require these to be spelt in class. Judging by the results this practice has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory. _ 

The Report for 1871 in reference to the subject of Writing was very unsatisfactory. 

Slovenliness, carelessness on the part of pupils and Teachers alike, and a want of proper — 
kinds of copy-books, produced this state of things. The reproofs administered in the — 
Report for 1871 in reference to these defects have procured the desired effect. Copy-books i 
which were formerly thrown carelessly into any hole or corner are now carefully gathered and — 
laid according to classes in the Teacher's desk. The Teachers carefully inspect the writing, — } 
and defects and daubs are noted and commented upon. The progressive series of copy- — 
books has found its way into every section, and marked and gratifying have been the 
results. I may safely say from my own experience and that of Teachers, that the writing — 
is now 50 per cent. better than it was one year ago. This satisfactory state of things has 
arisen not so much from the natural progress made by the pupils in the subject as from — 
the careful attention of Teachers. Under the old and negligent system very few pupils — 
could ever become good penmen or elegant writers, but under the present system there 
is every prospect of a large majority of pupils becoming good writers. 
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Considerable improvement has taken place in the method of teaching Arithmetic, and 
also in the attainments of pupils. Arithmetic seems to have been a subject completely 
ignored by a large number of Teachers until the pupils had advanced as far as the Third 
Book; but under the New Programme this is a subject which has to be taught at a much 
earlier period, so that pupils may become thoroughly acquainted with the subject from the 
very first principles. Formerly a large number of Schools were without chalk or black- 
boards, so that however efficient the Teacher, it was impossible to teach this subject with 
any satisfaction or success. It is, therefore, gratifying to know that there is not one 
Teacher at present engaged in this County who does not habitually make use of chalk and 
black-board, and this with marked success. The results of each semi-annual examination 
throw considerable light upon the efficiency of Teachers, the attainment of pupils and the 
state of education in general. In Geography and Grammar the female pupils generally 
excel, but in the subject of Arithmetic their performances are eminently unsatisfactory, 
while the boys do very well. This defect is not only visible amongst the pupils in Public 
Schools, but it is the cause of the failure in four-fifths of female candidates who fail to 
obtain certificates at the County Board Examinations. Investigation into the matter 
shows that this general failure of female pupils arises from inaccuracy in the earliest rules, 
confusion in arrangement , % want of due apprehension of the question. Some Teachers 
ignore rules altogether, and@imagine that they can successfully teach Arithmetic by getting 
the pupils to work one exercise after another ; oral instruction may be carried out to any 
extent according to the judgment of the Teacher ; but it is necessary to the successful 
teaching of this subject that pupils should in the first place master, in an intelligent and 
thorough manner, the rules as laid down in the Arithmetic as well as the accompanying 
exercises, and their knowledge may be tested by a thorough examination in a series of 
exercises corresponding to the rules and examples learned. It is not simply enough. to 
put a book and a piece of chalk in a pupil’s hand, but the Teacher should exercise his 
pupils in every conceivable way, so that no loop-hole may be left whereby the pupil can 
escape thoroughly understanding the subject. The conditions of success in teaching this 
subject are few and simple—a clear exposition of the principles of each step or rule ; the 
devotion of a fair proportion of time to work exercises ; frequent practice on slate, paper 
and board ; and examinations which are calculated to test the pupil’s powers of applying 
what he has learnt. In Schools where the accommodation is deficient, and the pupils 
numerous, it is a difficult matter for Teachers to adopt measures to meet the generalship 
displayed by boys in their efforts to cheat the masters. In this subject there is, perhaps, 
less honesty than in any other. In every class there are one or two pupils who are more 
advanced and competent than the rest, and upon these the others will, to a considerable 
extent, depend. The smart boy or girl speedily finishes his or her work, and the others 
set to work to copy. In such a case there may be a want of application, of self-reliance, 
and a waste of ingenuity ; but with the boys it has this redeeming feature—it saves a 
vast amount of work. The method which I have generally adopted to meet the tricks of 
these conspirators is to cause the 1st pupil to turn round and face the 2nd pupil, &c. 
This method throws each pupil upon his own resources, for he cannot derive any assis- 
tance from his neighbour. The attention paid to this subject in the New Programme, and 
the efforts put forth by Teachers to teach it in a more methodical and intelligent manner 
are becoming every day more apparent, and will, I trust, be eminently successful in their 
results. 

The subjects of Geography and Grammar have received more attention from Teachers 
and pupils during the year than formerly was the case, and very satisfactory progress 
has been made in the method of teaching these subjects. Formerly it was a rare thing, 
except in a few of the best Schools, to see a well-formed class of pupils studying the sub- 
jects of geography and grammar, and especially was this the case with grammar. The 
impression seems to have been produced that it was unnecessary to learn these subjects, 
and therefore a useless expense to purchase the requisite books. It was a constant cause 
of complaint with Teachers that they could not induce pupils to procure the books, and 
that many pupils gave as a reason for not doing so that their parents objected to their 
learning those subjects. This impression has happily in a great measure been overcome, 
and. parents begin to realize that these subjects cam be taught not only without detririent 
to the subjects “of the three R.’ s, but that the study of these subjects will greatly assist 
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them, by reason of the relaxation to the mind which they allow, to master in a more effi- 
sient manner the drier and more difficult subjects of the three R.’s. This is the*reason 
why these subjects are so generally popular amongst pupils. The Teachers, I am glad to 
notice, have adopted to a considerable extent, the conversational method of teaching these 
subjects and with good success. The unpardonable anomaly which has heretofore marked 
the study of geography in Public Schools, viz.: that pupils were taught to know a great 
deal more about other countries than their own, has been overcome by a wise adherence 
to the New Programme. The principles involved in that Programme in reference to the 
subject of geography, is that the pupil must in the first place master, in a thorough man- 
ner, the outlines of the General Geography of the World, and from this general knowledge 
he starts, in the second place, to master all the details of Canadian Geography, and after- 
wards proceeds to study that of other countries as laid down in the Programme. I do 
not think that Teachers when teaching grammar give a sufficient prominénce to the work 
of constructing and parsing sentences. By this method all the rules and facts of grammar 
are impressed upon pupils’ minds and made to occupy their proper position in the con- 
struction of language. A very satisfactory progress, however, has been made in both of 
these subjects. 2 
Very little attention has hitherto been paid to the subject of History. Hitherto 
this subject has been entirely overlooked in our system of Public Instruction ; but is now 
made by law one of the subjects required to be taught in Public Schools. History is a 
subject which no nation can with safety set aside, and which should occupy its proper position 
in every Educational System. If the pupils of Canadian Schools are to be brought up in | 
ignorance of the history of their own and also of the Mother Country, we would apprehend 
great danger for the future prosperity of Canada. The world’s safeguard against anarchy 
and revolution lies in an intimate knowledge of the past, leading men to see how prefer- 
able are intelligent and constitutional measures to those which ignorance or a short-sighted 
policy can introduce. We cannot estimate aright the powerful influence which the study 
of History has wielded in favour of Constitutional Government and the world’s liberties. 
When teaching this subject, it is important that the Teacher should not place the mere 
dry bones of history before children. Dates, names and facts should be carefully mastered 
by each pupil ; but the Teacher should give life and reality to the whole lesson. He 
must also make constant use of the maps, and every place mentioned must be carefully 
looked for. 
In all subjects and in all classes the pupils should be made interested and led to 
think for themselves. I do not know of anything which has given a greater impulse to 
this kind of teaching than the wise introduction of object lessons. This method of im- 
parting instruction is calculated to improve the observation and intelligence of pupils, as 
well as train them in the use of proper words to designate and describe objects. It is 
surprising the utter ignorance displayed by many pupils when requested to describe in 
their own words some familiar object. There are many pupils of average respectability 
in other subjects, who cannot write anything like a creditable composition. My plan has 
been first of all to give an object lesson, and then require the pupils to describe the same 
object in their own words. This method improves observation, provides for the use of 
suitable words, and improves the writing, spelling, and composition. The dry and barren 
facts which are stated without order, and with a paucity of words would, if clothed in 
proper language, appear very creditable. If the mere accumulation of knowledge is to be 
of any avail, it must be by a method which will enable them to approach every subject 
in an intelligent manner, and which will lead them to think and make use of words for 
themselves. 

I deem it necessary that some attention should be devoted to the important subjects 
of punishment and rewards. There are many educationists who advocate the expulsion 
of punishment from all Schools; others again are in favour of retaining it as a wholesome 
institution. I am not going to decide this knotty question. In a large School under the 
control of one Teacher it may be necessary, in order to maintain proper discipline, to 
enact severe rules. It is important, however, to remember that the true art of governing 
is controlling people as much as possible without punishment ; but it cannot be expected 
that a Teacher can teach and keep in order a large School without having recourse to some 
kind of punishment. Some Teachers have fallen into grave errors in respect to punish- 
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ment. I have been informed of some instances where corporal punishment was adminis- 
tered in such a repulsive, if not violent, manner that it has been the means of undermin- 
ing a Teacher’s influence, and of making him to be regardedas a sort of tyrant. In general, if 
Teachers have a failing, it is a failing that leans to virtue’s side. It is well, however, 
that we have such a healthy public opinion in reference to this matter. 

There are many persons who deprecate the introduction of competition into Publie 
Schools, because, as they say, it has a pernicious effect upon the efforts of pupils, and is 
morally evil in its effects. They look upon competition as a direct incentive to envy—one 
of the most hateful passions which can inflame the human breast. They also look upon a 
system of rewards as a direct discouragement to pupils of inferior attainments and weak 
abilities. But I do not think that envy exercises any great influence upon the minds of 
children when they see others more successful in the race for knowledge. I think this is 
arare sin. For one pupil who feels the power of envy, twenty will feel perfectly indif- 
ferent. And this indifference, after all, is the most difficult.thing to deal with, and it is 
more effectually overcome by a judicious system of competition than by any other stimu- 
lus. Prizes are by no means rewards which always fall into the grasp of talent, but are 
the sure rewards of industry. The boy of average capacity is greatly encouraged to per. 
severe when he sees that the hard-working and plodding pupil wins. The testimony of 
Trustees and Teachers is strongly in favour of competitive examinations and a system of 
rewards. They report, in every case where the method has been adopted, that it has been 
attended with very beneficial results. By stirring up a spirit of emulation amongst pupils, 
new energy is infused into Schools. In my report for 1871 I strongly urged upon the 
County Council the advisability of granting a sum which would make the rewards attractive. 
If the present session of the County Council will take up this matter, I shall be happy to 
make arrangements with High and Public School Teachers to carry out this system. A 
trial of the system would be, in my opinion, the best argument in its favour. 

Although “ Drawing” is one of the subjects required by law to be taught in Public 
Schools, yet there are but few where this subject is taught, and even in those Schools 
where it is taught, it is generally confined to the more educated pupils. Itis impossible 
for a pupil to commence too early to learn this subject. The subject itself is not without 
interest to the youthful mind, and it trains the eye and the hand at the same time. There 
is many a period during School hours when very young pupils feel fatigued and disin- 
clined to do anything except fall asleep. At such times a lesson in drawing would afford 
them all the amusement and change which they require. These exercises are valuable, 
because they train the eye and the hand, improve the judgment in the apprehension of 
figures, and will be to every youth very useful in the affairs of after life. 

According to the New Programme laid down by the Department of Public Instruc 
tion, some attention is required to be paid to the subject of music. In avery large ma- 
jority of Schools in the County not a note of music is heard from one year’s end to 
another. This deficiency has not only exercised a discouraging influence upon the welfare of 
Schools by removing cheerful influence from them, but it has been a deficiency which has 
exercised a very damaging influence on public taste. This is the great reason why so 
large a majority of the youth of our land are such strangers to the joy and power of 
music. It is also true of us that we are not a music loving people. How very seldom do 
we meet with individuals in this County who are capable of conducting simple tunes. 
The Trustees of the Public Schools at Beachburgh and Sand Point have secured the ser- 
vices of competent Teachers for the purpose of teaching this subject. These exercises 
have been eminently satisfactory. Music not only tends to make things cheerful in the 
School-house, but it does even more than this,—it trains the voice and quickens the emo- 
tions. It also exercises a beneficial influence upon the health of pupils by quickening the 
circulation, arousing the bodily activities, expanding the lungs, and imparting an increased 
vigour to the whole system : it also prepares for participation in the devotional exercises 
of all churches. Patriotism, temperance and all virtues are deeply engraved upon the 
heart by the power of music. And not only this: the songs learnt at School are heard at 


_the homes of pupils, gladdening life, cheering sorrow and beautifying everything. 


Finally, if we would judge of education, it is not enough simply to count our Schools. 
If the pupils remain ignorant, then there is no education ; endeavours without results are 


of no avail. We must not flatter ourselves with our present system of education until 


: 
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we can show that the rising generation is being thorougly educated. To say that we have 
4,566 Schools in operation in this Province, and that there are 5,165 Teachers, and that 
this system has been maintained ata cost of $1,944,364, is not sufficient. Before we 
can be satisfied with any educational system, however good in itself, we must see the 
rising generation able to reason, to think and to act in accordance with the education, 
&c., given. 
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COUNTY OF RUSSELL. 


Rev. Thomas Garrett.—It affords me great pleasure to state that no subject seems 
to engross the best interests of our entire community so much as education. The pro- 
visions of the School Law are becoming more and more acceptable ; especially in those Sec- 
tions where the services of Teachers may be characterized as “‘affording attractions for pupils ; 
thereby securing the citpa ae of parents and guardians. Hence the great importance of 
securing the services of teachers who love their profession for its own sake, because they 
know that in the faithful performance of duty, they are sérving the best interests of 
humanity ; and, therefore, are entitled ‘ to have respect to the recompense of Him who 
gave the command, ‘ Go, teach all nations.’ ” 

Many of our Teachers, in friendly emulation, are setting a good example to others, 
and while they promise to be ornaments the profession, are doing much to foster the 
cordial co-operation of all classes for the mutual support of education. 

We are chiefly indebted to the Teachers of this County for the organization of an 
Association which comprises all Teachers of High and Public Schools in the United 
Counties of Prescott and Russell. The deliberations of this Association, though compara- 
tively limited as yet, have, toa considerable extent, reached the laudable purpose aimed at, 
of infusing new life and energy among Teachers, which have resulted in the better teach- 
ing, organization and discipline of Schools. 

As further evidence of the growth of zntelligence, as evinced by School organization, I 
would instance the fact that the number of pupils in the first and second classes is con- 
siderably in excess of the numbers found in those classes at the beginning of the year 
1872 ; before the prescribed limit table was properly understood, or regarded, as a rule 
for the Teacher's guidance. 

. Although there are not more than twenty-six of the Teachers employed in the six 
townships under my charge holding legal certificates (3rd class and upwards), yet those 
holding specials are (the majority of them at least) far superior to what the same indivi- 
duals were, though formerly holding 2nd and 3rd classes, under the old Boards. How- 
ever, one serious “feature resulting from this multiplicity of special certificates is that, when 
strong attachments are formed, a refusal to renew the special certificates is looked upon 
as a grievance, and wherever an instance of the kind occurs, the energy of School sup- 
porters is sure to flag. And again, as an obstacle to uniform progress, every fresh special 
certificate necessitates the reorganization of that School taught by the holder of such 
certificate. 

I believe we are all agreed, that the surest means of raising the standard of Teachers, 
is to increase the remuneration of good Teachers. In this respect, it is due to the Inspec- 
torate of Russell to observe that, judging of merit according to ability, she will sustain al 
favourable comparison with her sister counties. One Section, by advancing from $300 to_ 
$500, and thereby obtaining the services of a first-class Teacher, trained at the Normal. 
School, Toronto, has set an example worthy the imitation of other Sections of equal, if 


not superior ability. As an estimate of the County generally, we shall instance the salsa a 
which is, I think, correct, for 1873 :— | 


The lowest paid a female Teacher is $120 per annum. 


The highest <“ “i A 300 : 
The lowest ‘“ male ; 290 Ri : 
The highest “ ag i 500 - i 


I have taken special pains to ascertain, through the courtesy and kind offices of the 
various township clerks, an accurate statement of the assessed valuation of each Section for 
School purposes, and find the sum total to be $1,144,013 ; now, the amount raised by the 
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same townships from local tax being $7,729 483, will show a rate of nearly seven mills 
on the dollar. : 

In regard to the duty of 'Frustees to supply the Schools with maps, apparatus, furni- 
ture and School books, much remains yet to be done; but I must, in regard to books, re- 
peat my observation of last year, which is in substance, that we will long remain in the 
back ground in regard to supply, unless a branch depository can be fixed in some central 
place of our locality, thus affording immediate access and ample supply. However, in this 
respect, too, there are grounds for congratulation, when we consider the numerous applica- 
tions of last year to the Department at Toronto for maps, &c.,.and the frequent appeals to 
myself for copies of the ‘School Law” and Journal of Education. I regret, however, 

_to say that, in respect to libraries, the supply is so small and imperfect in management, as 
to be scarcely perceptible in influence. 

Viewing the course of education in its emergence from the chaotic state in which it was 
involved a year anda half ago, my most sanguine expectations have been more than 
reached by efforts already put forth with a view to adequate School accommoda- 
non. 

Last year I reported preparations for eight new School-houses. Five of these have 
been completed, one of the five being a spacious brick building of ample capacity for the 
Section, and being confessedly a credit to the County. In the case of the three which yet 
remain unfinished, the material has been procured, but the work retarded on account of 
difficulties which arose in regard to site. True, there are few of our School-houses, new or 
old, which are quite up to the requirements of the law in regard to space for all inhabi- 
tants of the Section between the ages of five and twenty-one, nor can we boast of a single 
instance of a School replete in every particular. 

However, we are steadily SaRIG. Preparations are already made, or in progress, for 
new buildings as follows : 


i the Township of Cumberland Lj In the Township of Russell 2, 
| . Clarence 2, Mf Cambridge, 2, 
ey « North Plantagenet 3, “ s _ South Plantagenet 1. 


Making in all eleven (11) new School houses, the majority of which I hope to see com- 
pleted before the close of next midsummer vacation, and which, if accomplished, will 
give us sixteen new buildings, as the salutary effects of the new School Law. 

Add to this the improvements which have been made in the way of extension of 
space and seating accommodation. Many old tottering benches, hacked and marred, 
whose hideous blackness was the sole embellishment of rade walls and filthy floors, have 
given place to others bright and clean, firmly and properly afranged on a clean floor, and 
_ affording happy relief to new maps and tablets lately arranged. Two instances deserve 
special notice,such praiseworthy interest having been manifested in procuring desks of the 
most approved and latest style from Toronto. 

Our municipal councils have not been indifferent as to the claims of youth, hitherto 
neglected. Five new School Sections have been organized within the last year, so that 
at present there are fifty-four School Sections in operation, though they are not all supplied 
with Teachers as yet. Then as soon as a move is set on foot for School extension, I am, 
as a rule, notified and, consequently, have a much larger share in the choice of site and 
plan of building than heretofore, 

A few of the Sections have as yet no legal site whatever, the School-house being | 
wholly or partially on the public road. Two are keeping School in hired apartments, 
and very few, if any, have a site of legal extent, except those which have lately built or are 
preparing to build. The difficulties which arise ate due mainly to misconception, and not 
unfrequently to local circumstances, especially if the difficulty be concerning a School site, 
because parts of the same Section are, In many cases, much isolated from each 
other. 

However, I rejoice to be able to state, that in my efforts to reconcile contending 
parties, I have been cordially received and warmly supported by the friends of knowledge 
and truth, so that I am able to say that in Sections, where hitherto the law might be con- 
sidered a dead letter, because of neglect or disregard, now there is marked interest in, and 
intelligent comprehension of, its ample and wise provisions. 
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COUNTY OF CARLETON. 


Rev. John May, M.A.—The following items are taken from my Journal for the year :— 

No. of Townships in the County, 10; No. of Incorporated Villages, 2; No. of Pub. 
S. Sections, 123; No. R. C.8. S. Sections, 6 ; No. of P. S. S. Sections, 1 ; No. of Public 
S. open during the whole year, 100 ; No. of Public S. closed during the year, 7; No. of 
Public 8. closed during the past year, 16; No. of Union Sections, 9; No. of Schools 
employing two Teachers‘each. 3; No. of new School-houses built during the year, 12 ; No. 
of new School-houses still needed, 49 ; No. of ad interim Certificates given, 46 ; No of Ist 
class Provincial, 0 ; No. of 2nd class Provincial, 7; No. of 3rd class C. New Board, 50 ; 
No. of male Teachers in County, 70; No. of female Teachers in County 46 ; No. of Normal 
Fe ea 2; average salary of male Teachers, $305; average salary of female Teachers, 

172. 

The necessity for better accommodation has, in many instances, raised the question 
of new “sites,” and this, in its turn, the revision of “boundaries.” I have already had 
no little trouble in endeavouring to adjust these questions; and the trouble threatens to 
increase. The remedy for this seems to be “ Township Boards.” Under the Section sys- 
tem a door is opened for a flood of selfishness, and an ocean of disputes. The Inspector’s 
time is also terribly wasted in answering questions, which would never be raised, if the 
parties raising them had to pay him for his opinion. In point of fact, the Inspector is 
made the legal adviser of the County on educational matters. 

The Ten Commandments are now taught in most of the Schools ; but in only one 
instance is religious instruction given by clergymen. The Compulsory Clause is a dead 
letter in this County ; and will be until the inforcement of it is given into the hands of 
a special officer, who, I trust, will not be the County Inspector. J have repeatedly called 
attention to it ; but with no result. 

Good progress has been made in the erection of new School-houses ; and I+ hope to 
be able to report still greater progress next year. 

The crying want of this part of Ontario is a new Normal School. Until we obtain 
this boon, I cannot promise you avery flattering Report on the Educational affairs of the 
County of Carleton. We have the raw material : we want a factory. Even of those who 
pass the examinations and obtain certificates, a very large percentage fail to teach with 
success, simply because they have not been trained to teach. 

I hear a great many complaints on the part of rate-payers, who, although residing 
near the School-house of a neighbouring Section, are obliged to send their children a long 
distance to the School of the Section in which they live. The remedy for this grievance 
also would be found in the establishment of Township Boards of Trustees. 

On the whole, I may truly say that we are making steady progress, but we must have 
a Normal School si celum ruat. 


CouNTY OF LEEDS, First DIvisIon. 


W. R. Bigg, Esq.—Drawing, music, and object lessons are not taught in our Schools. 
Occasionally there may be an exception in favour of one of the three branches, but even 
then the instruction given is of the most primitive kind. 

The reading books used in the different classes do not correspond with those men- 
tioned in the Programme, but the Teachers are gradually conforming to it. The first four 
Readers are principally used, and for the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes respectively. I 
think it would be more convenient, if the Programme were so arranged, as confusion arises 
in having the classes numbered differently from the Readers. Of course this alteration 
would require a modification of the Programme, which is undoubtedly susceptible of great 
improvement. 

The writing in the Ist class is chiefly on slates, probably less than a third using 

aper. 
ae All omissions are pointed out to the Teacher, who is requested to rectify them as 
soon as possible. ’ 

In very few Schools are quarterly examinations held. I think it would be advisable 
to hold them half-yearly, and render it compulsory. 
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You will notice in my Report a less number of classes (in some Schools) marked on 
my second visit than on my first, which is caused by the Teacher having re-classified the 
School upon my recommendation. > 

School Lectures.—I1 found it impossible to deliver a lecture in every School Section. 
Sometimes on my visit the School was closed, at other times storms prevented or pro- 
tracted meetings were being held ; however, I managed to deliver forty-five lectures in 
different Sections of my circuit. I would suggest, that in future the Inspectors be required 
to deliver lectures in about three convenient places in each Township, and that public 
notice thereof be given; this would ensure larger audiences, as at present we are pro- 
hibited from giving notice of our visit, and consequently a small audience is generally the 
result. 

Distribution of the Government'and Municipal Grants.—-In a well digested scheme of 
taxation it is generally conceded that the greater burden should be borne by the wealthier, 
but in the method adopted in distributing the Government Grant and the Municipal 
Assessment, the reverse seems to be the rule—the wealthier Sections, who stand in need 
of little or no assistance, getting the lion’s share, while the poorer Sections, who want help 
the most, obtain comparatively little. I think that ifthe length of time each School was kept 
in operation were taken into account, instead of mere numerical attendance, or~ rather 
independent of it, more satisfaction would be given, and better results would ensue. 

Holidays and Vacations.—Great complaints are made by Trustees and parents as to 
the multiplicity and length of the holidays and vacations. I am of the opinion that the 
week at Easter could well be dispensed with, and that in rural Sections a fortnight in 
summer is amply sufficient. My reasons for this can be given in detail if required. 

Town and Village Schools.—With regard to the Town and Village Schools under my 
supervision, I have merely to remark that the Gananoque Village School requires for the 
head department a first-class experienced and trained teacher before it can reach a higher 
standard thin that indicated if my special report. The Roman Catholic Separate School 
of Brockville is in a similar position. The Brockville United High and Central School is 
thoroughly graded, the teachers employed well trained and qualified, and the results 
attained are on the whole satisfactory, with the exception of mathematics in the higher 
classes, though there are influences at work which may impair the usefulness of the Pub- 
lic School department in the future, unless some remedy be devised. These influences [ 
now proceed to point out. 

You willobserve that the 5th and 6th classes of the School are not marked on my second 
visit, beyond the numbers in attendance. The Teacher of the fifth class was dangerously ill 
on that occasion, and the pupils ofthe 6th form have all passed the entrance examination 
for the High School, and are now reckoned as High School pupils, consequently my juris- 
diction ceases with that class, and our Public School is now reduced to the 5th class stan- 
dard, and as the bulk of the 5th class have also passed the entrance examination for the 
High School, it is feared that should the remainder pass at the next examination, our 
Public School, which used to rank so high, will be reduced to the level of the 4th class 
standard. In fact it is intended to try and pass the 4th class also, so that our Public 
School would be reduced to the first three classes. These Union Schools do not work 
satisfactorily and the status of each is lowered. When the candidates for admission were 
examined by Messrs. Young and McKenzie, the examination was made sufficiently strin- 
gent to prevent those unqualified from passing, but the last change virtually throws the 
examination into the hands of the head master, who takes care that the questions shall be 
extremely simple and the pupils previously well coached. The standard for admission 1s 
much lower than was exacted by Messrs. Young and McKenzie. Thus, for instance, 40 

pupils out of 47 were passed at the last examination in Brockville for admission to the 
High School of that town, and I have no hesitation in saying that had the examination 
been conducted by myself alone, that not over 10 or 12 would have succeeded. I judge 
this from the fact, that only 7 of the pupils obtained 50 per cent. on the arithmetic paper 
prepared by me which was very easy and simple, as was also my paper on grammar ; the 
latter, was nevertheles, objected to by the head master, because candidates were asked to 
analyze and parse the following : 

! , 


** Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour 
There dwelt no joy in Eden’s rosy bower.” 
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In my conscience I thought this a simple (i. ¢ easy) sentence,—for that was the view I 
took of the instructions—but no, it was objected, that it must be one simple proposition, 
i. e. neither simple nor complex ; in other words one that every member of the class could 
parse without a possibility of failure. It is impossible with such a standard, and the ex. 
amination under the control of the head master to prevent any one from entering. 
Of the 40 pupils passed, not 3, if indeed any, are intended for, or will ever enter any of 
our colleges. The object is simply to draw more Government money (which they do as 
High School pupils) than they would as belonging to the Public School. Moreover the 
parents are not even consulted, though they afterwards object to their children pursuing 
many of the subjects required by the programme for the High School, as their intention is 
simply to keep their children long enough at School to enable them to acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the common branches that may be necessary for those entering an ordinary 
store or shop. 

Concluding and general remarks and suggestions.—I find far less objection to the work- 
ing of the School Act of 1871, than was at first indulged in, and the general opinion is 
now decidedly in its favour. The system of regular and thorough inspection of the 
Schools is found to work well, the Teacher striving to’ have the different classes familiar 
with the standard respectively required for the first four classes. The programme for 
the 5th and 6th classes cannot be carried into practice in our country Schools for two 
very substantial reasons : firstly, nearly all our Teachers are 3rd class, and are, therefore, 
unable to teach the additional subjects required for those forms ; and secondly, the pupils 
are far too backward to enter on the study of them. In fact before the Programme can 
be carried out in full, a very different class of Teachers must be employed, as none but 
Ist and 2nd class Teachers have the necessary attainments. Even in the Brockville Cen- 
tral and High School, with graded classes, and 10 experienced Teachers, also graded, it is 
found impossible to compass the Programme. What then can be expected fgom one ord 
class Teacher in charge of all the classes in an ordinary country School. an he effect 
what cannot be done even in towns and cities. 

Another difficulty is, that many parents object to their children studying anything 
beyond reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic ; and comparatively few are willing that 
they should attempt geography, grammar and history; and ] must confess that, till I see 
some degree of proficiency in these subjects, I doubt the expediency of pupils dabbling in 
the natural sciences, under the guidance of those who know nothing thereof. 

Geography, history and arithmetic are generally very imperfectly known by the 
pupils. The deficiency in the first subject is chiefly owing to the want of maps, which I 
am urging both Trustees and Teachers to procure as soon as possible ; and I am happy to 
say that several have complied with my request, and many “are going to.” The defi- 
ciency in arithmetic is in a great measure owing to the Teachers, nearly all of them having 
shown by their examination papers a lamentable want of knowledge in that branch. In 
history, our Schools and Teachers do not stand so well as formerly. This falling off is 
attributed to the loss experienced by the withdrawal of the old 5th Book of the Trish 
National Series, wherein was an excellent synopsis of the leading historical events, admir- 
ably arranged. In fact, I must unquestionably admit that the present Series of Readers — 
is infinitely below that of the Irish National, and that the change was most injudicious. 

As regards Algebra and the Natural Sciences, I wonder if the glaring contradiction 
has escaped your notice of stipulating that “all the subjects mentioned in the Programme 
must be taught, nor must any part of the course be omitted,” while, at the same time, a 
very great majority (probably nine-tenths) of the Teachers of Ontario are licensed as 3rd 
Clags, and a knowledge of these subjects is not required from them. 

This brings me to the subject of Graded Schools, and I suggest that the Inspectors 
be empowered to grade the several Schools under their charge as Ist, 2nd or 3rd Class, 
and render it compulsory for Trustees to employ Teachers whose certificates shall corres- 
pond with that grading. At present, there is nothing to prevent Trustees from hiring a 
cheap 3rd Class Teacher, when the Section is well able to pay for a Ist or 2nd Class one. 
In fact, it is being constantly done. : 

I would also suggest that the Boards of Examiners be legally empowered to grant 
special certificates for certain Schools, where the inhabitants of -the Section are unable to 
pay the salary demanded by a 3rd Class Teacher, and which, in fact, it is difficult to get 
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a 3rd Class Teacher to take. It i8§ better that children should learn to read and spell 
rather than be brought up entirely ignorant. We cannot at present get a full supply of 
3rd Class Teachers for our wealthier Sections, and we must either close the poor Schools, 
or keep on granting ‘“ Permits,” which may be legally disputed at any moment. 

Lastly, I remark, that while the Schools are decidedly better, on the whole, than at 
this time last year, and are evidently improving, it must still be borne in mind that in 
Leeds they are generally in a deplorable state, and I doubt if they are much better else- 
where in Ontario. | 


COUNTY OF LEEDS—-SECOND DIVISION. 


Robert Kinney, Esq.—During the past year our efforts have been chiefly directed 
to the classification of the Schools and to the introduction, as far as possible, of the require- 
ments of the New Programme. In this I have met with considerable success. I found a 
very general desire to fulfil the requirements of the law. By reference to the Report 
you will see that, with few exceptions, the Schools are in a very backward condition ; 
the third class being the highest grade found in the great majority of cases. - 

Our great want here is properly qualified teachers—all being of the lowest grade 
except three. 

The proposed Normal School for Eastern Ontario is the specific for the difficulty, as 
our American friends say. Its establishment will no doubt mark an educational era in 
this section of the country. 


Report No. 2.—We cannot claim that the Schools of this Division (No. 2, Leeds) 
have made any very marked progress for the past year ; yet during that time they have 
undergone a very marked change, which at no distant day will eventuate, we trust, in a 
very decided improvement. The change we refer to is that of classification management, 
and a preparation of lessons by Teachers— very essential requisites to success. As a gen- 
eral rule, the course of study laid down in the “ Programme” is followed closely. The 
“Limit Table,” indicating a standard of excellence to be attained before a pupil can be 
promoted, taken in connection with the programme of studies, constitutes one of the very 
best features of the New School Act. By it pupils see what is required of them, and 
Teachers have an invariable standard of promotion. We have introduced competitive 
examinations, and find them to work well so far. A number of new School-houses will 
be belt this year. 


COUNTY OF GRENVILLE. 


Rev. George Blair, M.A.—I have not much to report in the way of improvement dur- 
ing the past year (1872), except that several new School-houses have been built. One of 
these in the Village of Burritt’s Rapids, on the Rideau, another in School Section No. 7 
Augusta, and a third in the Village of Spencerville, in the Township of Edwardsburgh, 
are buildings of a very superior class, furnished with the modern style of desks, and augur 
well for the future. The first thing required to improve our educational condition—in 
this County especially—is the building of new and good School-houses ; and I am happy 
to say that in this important particular our prospects are beginning to look quite cheering. 
In the little Village of Edwardsburgh, formerly known as Port Elgin, about nine miles 
below Prescott, and just at the head of the Galops Rapids, a handsome double School- 
house is about to be built on a grassy height overlooking the noble St. Lawrence ; and in 
the thriving Village of Merrickville, at exactly the opposite corner of the County, another 
graded School, having three or four compartments, is about to be erected on the bank of 
the beautiful Rideau ; while the Village of Kemptville, on the Prescott and Ottawa Rail- 
way, has already given out the contract for anew School-house, to be finished not later 
than the 15th of October next, at a cost of $6,275. These are encouraging facts, because 
I am strongly of opinion that if we would hope to get good School-houses in the rural 
Sections, we must look to the villages in the first instance to begin the work by setting a 
good example, and by shewing to the people of the rural Sections what a School-house 
ought to be. I have, therefore, been desirous that the villages should build first, and have 
been lecturing in some of the villages to that effect. Indeed, I have carried the principle 
so far as even to discourage the immediate building of new School-houses in certain loca- 
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lities where they are much needed, because I was convinced that the new houses would 
be little better than the old ones ; and being probably constructed of stone, would be 
much more difficult to get rid of, The facility with which the old log cabins are burnt 
down, seems to be the one good feature about them, that makes one almost feel inclined 
to regret that they are disappearing so rapidly, Between the Villages of Merrickville and 
North Augusta, for example, there was a line of four Sections with log School-houses, all 
of which have been burnt down within the last few years—blazing in succession, like the 
ancient beacon-fires, to indicate, not indeed the approach of a hostile army, but the on- 
ward irresistible march of improvement, One only of these has been rebuilt in stone-— 
a snug, confortable house enough, but injudiciously planned, too limited in sjze, and indi- 
cating, all over, very contracted ideas. In two others the teaching has been carried on 
for some years in deserted private houses not fit for pigs to inhabit. The last of the series 
was burnt down only in October last—wilfully burnt, for the desks, seats and stove were 
carefully taken out ; and the rate-payers, after the usual amount of quarrelling about a 
new site, which would have resulted in disruption if they could have afforded a divorce, 
are NOW ‘engaged i in building a new stone house. 

[ had also a new log School-house, in the Township of Edwardsburgh, about which 
there has been much quarrelling of late, burnt down in March this year (1873); but this 
took place accidentally in consequence of a defective stove ; and I am happy to state that 
the rate-payers of the Section, after attempting to purchase a neat frame church in the 
neighbourhood, which was little used, resolved in building a spacious stone School-house, 
which will be a credit to themselves and a blessing to their children for generations. 

Before concluding these remarks I am glad to be able to announce that, as the result 
of the summer examinations for the present year (1873), we have now nearly enough of 
certificated Teachers in this County to fill all the Schools, and will, therefore, I hope, be 
able to dispense with special certificates entirely after the next examination—a condition 
of things most earnestly to be desired. There will always, indeed, I fear, under the pre- 
sent system be some small poor Sections which are positively unable to pay for a properly 
qualified Teacher throughout the whole year ; and this points to another change that is 
necessary. Undoubtedly the great want of the present time, in connection with our 
School system, is the total abolition of the sectional divisions of the Townships, which are a 
source of endless trouble, and are simply a superfluous impediment in the way of further 
improvement. Let these divisions be superseded by Township Boards of Trustees—let us 
have this fundamental improvement introduced, and we shall have better School-houses, 
better Teachers, and a new era of educational progress all over the Province. 


UNITED COUNTIES OF LENNOX AND ADDINGTON. 


F. Burrows, Esq.—Report No. 1.—The New Programme has not been fully observed 
in all our Schools, trom the fact that very few of our Teachers are competent to teach 
drawing, music or ‘the Natural Sciences prescribed. 

The great majority of Teachers in this County hold only third.-class certificates from 
New Board, or certificates granted by the Old Board, which did not require a knowledge 
of these subjects mentioned from the candidates coming before it. 

I am doing all I can to induce our Teachers to prepare themselves in these subjects 
of the New Programme now omitted ; but I fear that very few will do so unless they be 
imperatively required, in order to be able to take charge of a School with classes above 
the third, either to hold a Provincial Certificate or a Special Certificate for teaching the 
Natural Sciences. 

You will notice that in a good many Sections there has been a change of Teachers, 
which, in most cases, has had a , retarding effect. . 

if regard with much favour the “Tow nship Board System,” which, I believe, would 
afford an efficient remedy for many of the evils now experienced. I intend to direct the 
attention of the people of this County to its advantages. 

The want of proper School-house accommodation, in many Sections, to which I drew 
your attention sometime ago, has been, to a very considerable extent, supplied—twenty- 
one School-houses, mostly of a superior description, having taken the places of ones which 
were, in most cases, utterly unfit for School purposes. , 
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Report No. 2.—It affords me more than ordimary pleasure to direct attention to the 
large rfumber of superior School-houses which have been erected in this County since the 
establishment of the preserit order of things. The majority of the new School-houses not 
only exceed in size what the letter of the law requires, but they are also supplied with the 
most approved means of promoting the health and comfort of the children. The subject 
of ventilation has been fully considered, and highly approved modes of maintaining the 
purity of the air of the School-rooms have been generally adopted. 

It is also a pleasure to note that, in a good many cases, the.ornate has not been over- 
looked—the external appearance of the School-houses indicating a degree of taste highly 
creditable to those concerned in their erection. A few have been furnished with large 
bells, which secures a uniform time in the respective neighbourhoods, and corrects, to some 
extent, the tardiness which so often interferes with the order of the Schools. 

With regard to the Schools, I am glad to say that the element of thoroughness is 
now found in the most of them. The wretched rote system has, to a very considerable 
extent, given way to intellectual teaching. 

In my official visits I take special pains to impress upon the minds of Teachers and 
pupils the great importance of a thorough acquaintance with the course prescribed. in the 
lower classes before an advance is made to the higher. In the subjects of reading, spel- 
ling and arithmetic a great improvement is manifest in nearly all the Schools. The 
pupils, in going through their reading books, are required, before they leave a lesson, to 
be able not only to read it well and know the meanings of the words, but also to write it 
correctly from dictation. In arithmetic, great attention is paid to the rationale of the sub- 
ject, and, in addition to the book work, original questions of a practical character are 
given by the Teachers. ‘Short lessons, well prepared,” is the motto generally 
observed. 

But, at the same time, I must not disguise the fact that there are serious difficulties 
in the way of securing a high tone of efficiency in many of our Schools. 

Besides, the irregular attendance of a large number of the children, another hind- 
rance to our educational progress is the low estimate put upon Teacher's work by some of 
our Trustees and people, and the consequent low standard of payment. The amount of 
remuneration offered, even in some comparatively wealthy Sections, is not at all sufficient 
to command the services of those possessing the requisite mental energy to make efficient 
Teachers, and, in consequence, the important task of moulding the young mind is not 
unfrequently committed to the hands of persons wanting in both the natural and acquired 
qualifications of successful Teachers. 

Many of our youth are sacrificed to the folly of supposing that any one with a modi 
cum of learning can teach and train children: ~ % 

I am pleased, however, to report an increasing interest in School matters in Sections 
where a good deal of indifference has hitherto existed. There has been a considerable 
advance in the salaries of Teachers throughout this County during the past year and, | 
believe, that in a short time our people, generally, will realize what you have often so for- 
cibly pointed out, that it is much better to pay high salaries to good Teachers than low 
salaries to poor ones. 

I am sorry I cannot report an increase in our Public School Libraries. 

IT intend, during the present year, to direct the attention of our Trustees and people 
to the importance of furnishing the pupils of the Schools with good reading mat- 
ter. 

On the whole, I think, we have reason to congratulate ourselves on the progress we 
have made and, I trust, that what has been done will tend to still greater improvement. 


CouNTY OF HASTINGS, NORTH. 


T. S. Agar, Esq.—School-Houses.—I found on completing my visits to the Schools in 
1871, that in order to comply with the law in providing “adequate School accommoda- 
tion,” twenty-three new School-houses would have to be built in place of sixteen old log 
School-houses, and seven old frame School-houses ; and also that several other School 
houses needed repairs and alterations to fit them for use. 

I also found that no less than sixty-five School-houses would require additions made 
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to their sites, for the necessary divisions, to build appropriate conveniences, and to be pro- 
perly enclosed : 


The number of new School-houses built in 1872, wag........ sse0 vse OD 
The . i enclosed, Gc.; Wasi... +deeesenches,), 0 
The number for which preparations are made to build in 1873 is... 7 
he humiber’ to enclose. ac. 0a. +s aeseeeee algae bee eu awe Gvatemeells nap sees tar 35 


Want of seasoned lumber for frame buildings, and scarcity of labour, have been great 
impediments to building in North Hastings, added to which there was more time re- 
quired by Trustees to raise the funds, and get the materials on the School site, than was 
available in 1871. 

As a precaution, and for economy, some Sections levied an extra amount in 1872, to 
provide means to procure materials, either through the Trustees or contractors, at cash 
prices ; other Sections have raised means by aid of the Township Councils for the same 

urpose. 
fi OT ron referring to the list of Teachers in North Hastings in 1862 (at that 
time requiring seventy-six Teachers), I find that there are eight of them still engaged in 
the profession there. Of these eight remaining Teachers— 


Three hold permanent certificates from old County Board. 

One holds Ist class — x fs expiring in August, 1873. 
Two hold 2nd class provincial certificates from new County Board. 

Two hold 3rd class certificates & 


Again, taking an interval of five years, I find in 1867, that nine additional Teachers 
may be added to this list, of whom— 


One holds 2nd class provincial certificate from new Board. | 
Seven hold 3rd class certificates ft 
One holds Ist class certificate from old Board, expiring August, 1873. 


The above statement will enable you to form some opinion as to the number of 
Teachers who make teaching their profession, and their residence permanent. 

I find from inquiry that the larger number of certificated Teachers of the 3rd class 
do not, after obtaining a certificate, continue their studies. I have spoken to many of 
them upon the subject, and have been answered that such was the case ; the cause assigned 
by them: that their boarding houses were generally such as to render self-culture ex- 
tremely difficult, such houses being destitute of privacy and too noisy, &c. This subject 
has, doubtless, engaged your attention, as what may be termed the rank and file of the 
Teachers seem lacking in perseverance and emulation. I attribute a great deal of this 
want tothe following causes :— | 

Many of our young Teachers prosecute their studies with energy until they have ob- 
tained a certificate ; in prosecuting these studies, they have looked solely to the acquisi- 
tion of the requisite knowledge to enable them to pass an examination; but in so doing, 
have overlooked the necessity of learning how to teach others, the consequence is, that, 
when thrown on their own resources in a School-room, their ignorance of School organiza- 
tion and discipline make their labours as Teachers (which should not only be their duty, 
but their pleasure) become irksome, unsatisfactory and very fatiguing, and thereby unfit 
them for study at home. If we are to look for our future Teachers to this 3rd class, it is 
of the highest importance that facilities should be afforded them of passing some time in 
a Model School, which might be done at comparatively little expense to the public, by 
making it incumbent upon every township to establish a Model School, the School selected 
for that purpose to be under the management of a thoroughly trained teacher. After the 
establishment of such Township Model School, all candidates for examination as Teachers 
should be required to bring from the Model School Teacher of their township a certifi- 
fate of experience in teaching, without the production of which said candidates to be re- 
fused certificates. 

By the present system of examination, no evidence is given to the Examiners of the 
capability of candidates to take charge of a School, beyond their answers to the questions 
prepared for that purpose. It need hardly be observed that to answer the prescribed 
number of those questions, does not necessarily make a Teacher—the evils resulting from 
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the continuance of the present system are, that this class of untrained Teachers perpetuate 
or continue all the disadvantages under which they labour to their pupils. | 

Township Boards for the management of the Public Schools, in place of the present 
Trustees, would probably be prompt actors in establishing Township Model Schools, as 
true economy in the educational interests of their townships. 

Programme and Inmit Tables.—The great obstacle to the successful carrying into oper- 
ation of the Programme and Limit Tables, is the want of trained Teachers ; the thorough 
introduction of them, though progressing, is not, however, being effected so quickly and 
satisfactorily as desired—the half-yearly, or even yearly, change of Teachers in many Sec- 
tions impedes the introduction of improvements in the Schools, and is generally injurious 
to the pupils, particularly where the change is but the continuance of the same class of 
untrained Teachers, many of whom, on the Inspector’s visit, require to be instructed in the 
management of their Schools, and on the subsequent visit of the Inspector to the same 
School, he probably finds a new Teacher with whom the same process must be repeated. 

Maps, &c.—No less than 30 Schools are reported as being unfurnished with Maps. 
As soon as new School-houses are built, this great evil will be remedied ; the present 
School-houses, condemned as unfit for use, and those requiring repairs, are, in truth, not 
fit to receive maps. 

Printed Rules and Regulations—The same observations applied to maps, must from 
same causes be applied to these. 

Sunday Schools.—These Schools are increasing ; they now return 1,776 Scholars and 
197 Teachers, with 25 libraries containing 2,341 volumes. I think the returns from some 
Sections are imperfect, and that some Schools are not returned. : | 

Assistant Teachers and Class Rooms.—School Sections 1, Elzevir 1, Madoc and the 
Public Schools in the incorporated Village of Stirling, united with the High School, 
ought each to have an assistant Teacher. 

S. 8. 1, Elzevir, has built two class rooms and enlarged the School-house. An assist- 
ant is to be employed in January, 1873. 

In 8.8. 1, Madoc, alterations in the School-house have been deferred, in expectation 
of establishing a High School in the Village of Madoc, uniting the Public Schools with 
it, and then making such additions as may be needed ; this union has not been effected. 

The School Board in Stirling is, I am informed, under pledge to the Inspector of 
High Schools, to erect suitable buildings in 1873. 

Having thus called your attention to the most prominent difficulties under which we 
labour, in carrying into effect the School Law Amendment Act of 1871, I beg to state 
that where the Teacher has been trained, has had experience, and can successfully carry 
into effect the organization of his School, its discipline, and. the improved mefghods of 
teaching adopted in the Normal School, the results are most gratifying. 

There have been and are some Schools of this description in North Hastings. The 
influence they have exerted by their example, and in the Teachers they have furnished, 
has been most beneficial. 

Township Boards.—The public are in anticipation that the Government will introduce 
to the Legislature, during its present session, an Amendment to the Act of 1871, estab- 
lishing Township Boards in lieu of the present School Section Trustees. I have addressed 
you already in relation to the necessity of some measure being adopted which would 
equalize the financial resources of the Sections in the several Townships, to render practi- 
cable without oppression the successful introduction and adoption of the Amendment 
Act of 1871. 

Township Boards will doubtless effect this equalization in a more satisfactory manner 
to the people than any other body could do. As to the question, whether Township 
Boards should consist exclusively of the members of the Township Council, I have great 
doubts. There are in all Townships men of worth and intelligence who will not take a 
part in local politics, who yet take a deep and active interest in education and kindred 
subjects. Men of this character would be of great service in the Township Boards, and 
although there cannot be any objection to the Township Boards being the same men as 
the Township Council, if elected for that purpose, still it seems most injudicious to close 
the Township Boards against men who might be selected by the voters in preference to 
one or all the members of the Township Council. Doubtless a separate Board will be 
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more expensive ; but if the electors choose to assume the additional burden for the privi- 
lege of selecting a body of men for a definite and most important object, it seems to me 
most desirable to concede that privilege to them. 

The date for the election of this Township Board might be fixed for June, with ad- 
vantage to all concerned. You, sir, on former occasions, have sought to effect such an 
alteration of the law. In the rear Tuwnships it is almost impossible to appoint a more 
inconvenient date than the present for the election of School Officers—viz., in January. 

I sincerely hope that after the present session Legislation with respect to the Public 
Schools will cease for a time. very alteration intimated, by authority, causes a pause 
in progress—doubt or indecision as;to changes in the School Law upset to a great extent 
the best arrangements and calculations of the Inspector. There are always too many. 
men ready to draw their hands from a good work if opportunities offer. Let but a very 
slight intimation of change get abroad, and all the indifferent become at once excited, 
and gradually retard and suspend the work of improvement. 
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County oF HASTINGS, SoUTH. 


John Johnston, Hsq.—The Regulations requiring proper accommodation are being 
earried out quite satisfactorily in this County. Many new School-houses have been 
built, and many will be built the coming summer. Several have been constructed 
of brick and stone, and many of those to be built next summer are to be of the 
same material. The grounds are not all fenced in yet, but they will be during this sum- 
mer, as I have the guarantee from the Trustees that the grounds will be procured and 
fenced in, and outhouses built as soon as the spring opens. In some Sections it has been 
difficult to get the land to enlarge the old site, the party owning the land refusing to sell, 
for the reason that the School-house was within 100 yards* of the garden and house, 
though I had explained in my lectures that that part of the law did not apply in enlarging 
a site, yet I think those difficulties, few in number, will be got over without any trouble. 

Maps and Apparatus.—The Schools are now all well supplied with “ tablets,” “ maps,” 
and nearly all have object lessons hung up in the School-room, but they are taught in 
very few Schools. It has been of great benefit to Teachers and scholars to have the 
Schools thoroughly supplied with reading tablets and good maps, and my thanks are due 
to Dr. Hodgins for sending me at different timesso many “ ‘Trustees’ printed forms” of 
application, thus enabling me, without much trouble, to get Trustees to send at once for 
necessary articles. 

Reading.—During the past year there has been much improvement in the method of 
teaching reading, particularly the First Book. Teachers have been thoroughly alive to 
the importance of having their pupils read every lesson thoroughly, and not allowing them 
to leave the lesson till it is read properly and naturally. They are all taught according 
to the natural method introduced by Dr. Sangster. They are brought over the “ tablets” 
thoroughly and without spelling, and they are, from the first, required to print, and after- 
wards write on the slate, all the words in the reading lesson, When they have gone over 
the tablets in this manner, they are then required to read through the book once. In the 
‘second part,” they are required to spell in the lessons gone over, all the words, in short 
phrases ; the words at the head of each lesson being explained by the Teacher and the 
meanings given. This plan is being carried out in all the reading books, and it is sur- 
prising to notice in most of our Schools the great improvement in this important branch 
of School study, and instead of the former monotonous, indistinct and unintelligible style, 
we have now a clear, distinct, intelligible and intelligent style of reading, whereby reading 
is made a pleasure, and a taste is encouraged for it after School hours and in after life ; 
for it is believed that unless the scholars of our Schools are made good readers while in 
the First and Scond Books, it is doubtful whether they will ever after make good readers. 

Avithmetic.—This important subject is not taught as thoroughly as it should be, 
though some of our Teachers deserve great credit for the manner in which they teach it. 
Yetit is generally taught very miserably indeed. The pupils are not sufficiently drilled 
in the simple rules. They leave addition before they can add rapidly and correctly. And 
the great hindrance to real progress in arithmetic is lack of thoroughness in the simple 
rule, and generally in the exercise gone over, want of frequent reviews, and the neglect 
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to give a sufficient amount of practical questions. It is not necessary to go through the 
arithmetic but once, provided more than half of the time devoted to arithmetic has been 
given to practical reviews. I have found that those pupils who have gone on in this way, 
are rapid, correct, and do their work neatly, while those who have gone through the 
arithmetic several times in a careless manner lack those essentials, viz., rapidity, correct- 
ness and neatness, and they frequently know very little of the subject. While I say that 
many of our Teachers are drilling their pupils thoroughly and practically, yet I am sorry 
to say that many are doing the reverse. During the past year there has been in nearly 
all of our Schools much improvement in teaching this important branch. 

Spelling.—In all the Schools spelling is taught from the reading lessons by giving 
short phrases and the pupils spelling the words in their proper connection. Dictation on 
slates is carefully taught, and in many Schools the pupils are required to write in books 
prepared for the Schools of the County. The mistakes are afterwards corrected by the 
Teacher, and the misspelled words written by the pupil several times at the end of the 
book. This is the only correct method of teaching spelling. 

Writing.—The authorized copy-books are being gradually {troduced into the Schools 
and a good deal of attention is paid to writing by our Teachers. 

Grammar.—This subject is now being thoroughly and practically taught in nearly all 
our Schools ; yet it is a difficult matter to have it taught thoroughly and practically in 
some Schools from the fact that there is among Teachers more lack of knowledge concern- 
ing this important subject than any other. At first there were very few Schools in 
which analysis was taught ; but during the past year there has been a great improvement 
in the method of teaching and in the manner in which anyalysis of sentences is taught. 
The pupils are, at first, taught to pick out the parts of speech, and this is generally done 
by the conversational method of teaching and without books ; and by using suitable sen- 
tences on the blackboard. 

Geography.— As all our Schools are now well supplied with excellent maps, this sub- 
ject is taught through them ; at first using no books, but giving a great amount of practi- 
cal explanation, and afterwards using in connection with the maps, Lovell’s small geography. 

Agricultural Chemistry.—This subject is taught in a few of the Schools and generally - 
by our second-class Teachers, and by those Teachers preparing themselves to come up for 
second-class certificates. In some Schools it is taught very thoroughly and practically, re- 
flecting great credit on those Teachers so actively engaged. 

Mental Arithmetic.—Beyond practical questions in the simple rules this important 
subject is not taught except by a few Teachers. I found one Teacher teaching this sub- 
ject very efficiently without a text book—which is the correct way—but by using the 
blackboard to teach the method of working certain questions in analysis and then drilling 
the whole class, and finally giving a great variety of questions extempore, and to be 
worked after the same model. There is no authorized text book on mental arithmetie, 
for the mental arithmetic at the end of the authorized book is useless, and the people and 
Teachers regret very much that the “Council” saw fit to withdraw their sanction from 
Sangster’s and authorize an inferior arithmetic. 

I think there is no subject so useful to the pupil in enabling him to master written 
arithmetic, in cultivating his powers for analysis, and to develop and invigorate the most 
important of his intellectual faculties. At some future Convention I intend to show the 
best method of teaching the subject, and I hope to have it introduced into all our Schools 
_ during next year. ; 

Teachers’ Convention.—On the whole, our Teachers have improved much during the 
past year, and I think this due in a great measure to the practical way in which our Con- 
vention has been conducted. I think it deserves more of the name of an “ Institute” 
than a “convention” from the fact that no discussions have been allowed, but the most 
_ improved methods of teaching all the School subjects have been shown, and this has been 
_ of great practical benefit to the young and inexperienced Teacher, enabling him to teach 
_ after the best system and with more life and energy, in fact giving life and energy to all. 
- It has been well attended throughout the year, but I am sorry to say that some Teachers 
_ have attended very irregularly and they are generally the Teachers who have the worst 

Schools, and need the help of the Convention, but they don’t come. We meet the third 
_ Saturday in every month. 
4 


oa 
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Religious Instruction.—The Commandments are repeated by the scholars in many of 
the Schools, and many Teachers open and close their Schools by reading a portion of 
Scripture and using the prescribed form of prayer. 

Conclusion—We need more thoroughly trained Teachers—Teachers who have been 
thoroughly taught how to teach and conduct Schools according to the improved method, 
for a Teacher may obtain a third-class certificate and yet may be entirely ignorant as re- 
gards the method of teaching, conducting and governing a School. I have found that 
scholars coming from Schools in which the subjects are taught according to the improved 
method invariably make good Teachers, and such Schools do an incalculable amount of 
good by sending out young men and women thoroughly acquainted with the right 
method of teaching. 

Teachers before teaching at all should be compelled to attend some training School, 
and if more Normal Schools are to be established, the same system of teaching should be 
adopted in all, thereby introducing into the Schools of the Province the same uniform 
system, and I fully believe that the important part dof a Normal School is the lectures 
given on the methods of teaching all the School subjects. 


CouUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 


G. D. Platt, Esq.—fReport No. 1.—There was a much greater amount of sickness in 
this County during the past year, than usual. The measles, mumps, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever and such circulating epidemics, were more than usually prevalent. This 
may explain the generally irregular attendance of pupils. 

As regards “no enclosure of the School sites,” I may state that, generally where the build. 
ing has been so good as to be considered permanent, and in many other instances, I have 
brought the rule of the Department, or rather of the Council of Public Instruction, before 
the Trustees, and urged their compliance with the same at their earliest convenience. In 
many cases this has been promised ; but in some, where the house is situated on a side 
‘road, or one nat much travelled, the plea has been that it is necessary as a play-ground, 
in addition to the generally too-small yard. On insisting upon an enlargement of the 
yard, I am sometimes met by the statement that it is impossible, owing to the unwilling- 
ness of the owner of the adjacent land to sell any, and the disinclination of the Trustees 
to compel him ; or, perhaps, the promise that they will do so “ before long,” or “at some 
future time.” 

I may report generally, in reference to this and other shortcomings on the part of 
School authorities, that there is a wide-spread feeling of opposition to the last School 
legislation ; an idea that the exactions of the School Law are much too severe, and a for- 
getfulness on the part of parents generally, that their children may reap the entire benefit 
of these exactions. This feeling has been greatly heightened and strengthened by the 
exceedingly unfortunate criticisms of a few of our leading newspapers, which renders it a 
matter of no small difficulty to enforce many of the recent provisions relating to our Public 
Schools. Added to this, there is the fact, that a large number of our School Sections are 
poor, and find the increased burdens consequent upon the rapid advance in Teachers’ 
salaries, and the many new School Books purchased under the new course of study and 
classification, quite as much as they can meet at the present. For these reasons, and for 
the further one that I had some fear of embarrassment, in the event of proceeding to ex- 
tremities, from the veto power of the Executive Council (which had the effect of nearly 
nullifying the “ Adequate Accommodation” clause,) I have been somewhat lenient, perhaps 
you will say doo lenient in the administration of the School Law and Regulations in this 
County. 

Te remains with your Department to say, whether my course, under the circumstances, 
is to be approved, or not. It will aid-me greatly, however, in the further discharge of 
my duty, to be able to say that the Department of Education insists upon a strict enforce- 
ment of the School Law and Regulations, but I almost fear the results in some localities. 

In reference to Quarterly Examinations, I must confess that I have found some diffi- 
culty in securing an observance of this rule in every case. In small Schools, the attend- 
ance at the close of some quarters is so very small, that a quarterly examination seems 
hke a farce, and is very reluctantly observed by the Teacher. I have, however, given all 
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to understand that it is essential, and upon learning that it was not observed, I am met 
generally by the excuse that the School was broken up through sickness, or other satis- 
factory cause. 

I had resolved, however, that I would in future insist more strongly upon these ex- 
aminations than ever before. I think it desirable that as many special opportunities as 
possible should be provided for the parents to visit the Schools, and the examinations 
provide such, besides being a stimulant to the Teacher. 

Inbraries have been recommended, and where Sections are able, insisted upon. But 
as there is no specific penalty, this is, in most cases, disregarded or postponed. 

Time Tables are generally used, though not always hung up. Where there is no clock 
in the School, I can see little advantage in having the Time Table in sight of the pupils. 
Merit Cards are not generally used. I think they are very useful, for a time, with the 
smaller pupils, but they soon lose their effect. I have generally recommended them to 
Teachers without a good method of keeping the standing, but the apathy and opposition 
of Trustees have prevented them being supplied in many cases. I have had many of the 
Schools supplied with weekly reports to parents, which work well. | 

In most cases of omissions, you may understand that promises have been made to 
remedy the deficiency as soon as possible. It is my expectation that the Schools of this 
County will be brought to observe all the Regulations of the School Act within a reason- 
able time. I expect to issue a circular to the School Boards of the County, explaining 
the object of the more generally misunderstood provisions, and calling upon them to act 
at once in the matter. 

In conclusion, I am happy to state that the new Regulations generally have had a 
good effect as far as adopted, and that the Schools in Prince Edward were in a better 
state of proficiency last Autumn, than ever before during my four years’ incumbency. 

Report No. 2 (August, 1873.)—Some progress has been made during the past year in 
securing improved School Accommodation, but many houses are yet in an unsatisfactory 
condition. Difficulties, in the form of insufficient titles—proposed changes of sites, and 
remodelling of Sections—have in many cases deferred the action of Trustees in this very 

necessary duty. The prospect, however, now is, that by the close of 1874 there will be 
hardly any of our School premises at variance with the requirements of the law. 

In other respects, such as the proper arrangement of yards, establishment of Public 
Libraries, &c., progress is also being made, though not so rapid as.I would like to witness. 
In the matter of Libraries, I have conferred with several Township Councils, urging 
them to procure the necessary books and allot them to their several School Sections as a 
circulating library. From the obvious advantages offered by this method, I trust some 
Councils may be induced to adopt it. 

As regards the general condition of our Schools, I believe I am warranted in report- 
ing the progress as nearly satisfactory. The Teachers generally appear to be more zealous 
and to strive for success more determinedly than heretofore, while the thoroughness of the 
instruction imparted in many Schools is very encouraging. Of course we still have to con- 
tend with the old difficulties, such as the too-frequent change of Teachers, and the irregu- 
lar attendance of pupils, and their influence is in some instances sadly disheartening. To 
check the former evil, I suppose the proposed scheme of Township Boards is the only 
certain remedy. ‘To prevent the irregular attendance of pupils, a plan has been adopted 
in one of our Schools which promises to work well. The Trustees have had printed and 
distributed to each family in the Section, a sheet containing extracts from the “ Duties of 
Masters”, and the whole of the ‘‘ Duties of Pupils in our Public Schools ” as prescribed by 
the Council of Public Instruction. From this, parents can see the penalties attached to un- 
necessary and unexplained absence from School, as well as improper conduct while there. 
This method, thoroughly carried out by Trustees and Teacher, will reduce this greatest 
of grievances to a minimum. I expect to introduce it throughout the County. 

Another appliance used with good effect during the past year in most of our Schools, 
is the pupils’ card of standing or weekly report to parents. Accompanying this are the 
two forms in use—the one for junior, the other for senior classes. At my request, I am 
authorized by the County Council to supply all the Schools at the expense of the County, 
I invariably insist that they or the merit cards shall be used by each Teacher. 
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A great difficulty has been experienced by most of our Teachers: in forming a Time 
Table to conform to the prescribed Programme and Limit Table. I enclose a form pre- 
pared and printed for distribution as a model from which each Teacher might arrange one 
to suit his own School. This generally has been done, and with very good effect. 

Our Association for Mutual Improvement continues its beneficial influence upon our 
Schools, while our Teachers’ library is pretty well patronized. We have been receiving 
several educational periodicals from the United States, which are found to be very instrue- 
tive and interesting. But there are some more thorough means of instruction still greatly 
needed by Teachers generally, and I am pleased to observe indications of the organization, 
throughout the Province, ‘of Teachers’ Institutes. With increasing numbers of young 
inexperienced members yearly entering the profession, very many of whom are unable to 
seek the requisite Normal training, there is very great need of the best substitute that can 
be provided. This is, undoubtedly, the Teachers’ Institute, which may justly be regarded 
as the missing link of our Public School System. I would most heartily commend the 
subject to the careful consideration of our educational authorities, and the liberal provi- 
sion of the Legislature of Ontario. 
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(FOR SENIOR CLASSES.) 
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= Card of Standing for School Term ending——_______—_____ 1” 
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Absent during term days ; late— Ls times); missed: —-__ _-_ —-_ lesan. 


tar The number ——_—_—— is the highest that could be obtained in each column. 


The above standing, marked from the Teacher’s private record at the end of each week, is to be taken 
home by the pupil for the Parent’s signature on the following Monday evening and returned next morning. 
It is expected that Parents will aid and encourage both Teacher and Pupil by carefully examining the above. 
Their frequent presence at the school is earnestly desired. 


_— Teacher 
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Absent during Term —____—_ days ;_ late-_—____—_— times ;_ missed —______—_—_lessones. 
The number —______—_——is the highest that could be obtained in each column, 


The above Standing, iwarkad from the Teacher's private record at the end of each week, is to be taken 
home by the pupil for the Parent’s signature on the following Monday evening, and returned. next morning. 
It is expected that Parents will aid and encourage both Teacher and Pupil by carefully examining the above. 


Their frequent presence at the School is earnestly desired. 


Teacher. 
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COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

E. Scarlett, Esq.—The failure in the majority of instances to carry out the Pro- 
gramme and General Regulations for Public Schools is, in my opinion, mainly to be attri- 
buted to the licensing of third class Teachers to take charge of the Schools of a County in- 
discriminately. [am of opinion that the Inspector should be consulted as to what 
Schools in a County a third-class Teacher is qualified to teach. The faithful carrying 
out of the Programme in our Schools is one of the most vital requirements of the School 
Regulations. The classification of pupils in our Common Schools previous to 1871 I con- 
sidered one of the most faulty arrangements of our School system, and attended with the 
most injurious educational results to the youth of our country. Not very seldom were 
children of eight or nine years of age advanced to the Fourth or Fifth Readers! And 
parents, instead of discountenahcing this evil, too frequently encouraged Teachers in it 
by praising them for their cleverness and efficiency in this respect. Although there is 
improvement—very great improvement, in the classification of the pupils of our Schools, 
yet the failure to come up to the Programme on the part of some Teachers is one of the 
greatest hindrances to improvement in those Schools. When children are drafted from 
book to book before being thoroughly prepared in the subjects laid down in the Pro- 
gramme, the honest motive power to promotion is cut off, and their education greatly re- 
tarded. As a remedy for this evil, 1 would respectfully suggest that all Teachers of Pub- 
lic Schools be required to undergo special training for the important work of the Public 
School-room. 

I believe it would be for the best interests of our Public Schools if Normal. School 
certificates only were granted to the Teachers of our Province. Those whose opinions 
are worth most in educational matters attach great importance to certificates granted on 
the recommendation of such men as the late T. J. Robertson, A.M., and Dr. Sangster. 
I am further of opinion that Teachers before entering the Normal School should have all 
the book knowledge that is necessary to teach a Public School, and that they spend most 
of their time there in hearing lectures on “ School Methods and School Discipline,” and 
in teaching in the Model School, that their aptitude to teach may be fully ascertained 
before receiving provincial certificates as Public School Teachers. Indeed, we believe 
that the highest functions of the Normal School should be to fully prepare Teachers for 
School-room work, and to ascertain before licensing a Teacher whether he possesses the 
teaching faculty. This, I fear, is to a large extent overlooked in granting certificates to 
Public School Teachers. 

My time amongst the Schools of this County has been chiefly spent in examining the 
pupils in the different classes ; trying to enforce the New Programme ; looking after the 
condition of the School premises ; writing Trustees regarding School accommodation ; 
giving general advice to Trustees, Teachers and parents. As a matter of prudence, I 
have avoided enforcing too rigidly the requirements of the School Regulations until the 
people become better acquainted with them. . 

I am rather ashamed of the sparseness of Public School Libraries in this County, but 
will do what I can to stir our people up to the importance of such auxiliaries to the 
educational interests of our country. i 

On account of the difficulty of getting parents and guardians to attend the quarterly 
examinations of Schools, many of our Teachers do not hold them as the law requires. 
Teachers and Trustees generally believe that half-yearly examinations of Public Schools 
are attended with better results. 

Although the Ten Commandments are taught and the Form of Prayer is observed in 
only half of our Schools, yet you must not conclude that no religious instruction is given 
in the other half. Although many of our Teachers do not use the Form of Prayer, 
nevertheless the little daily incidents that occur in every School on account of some 
irregularity on the part of pupils, and the allusions to religious subjects in many of the 
reading lessons, furnish good texts for. inculcating practical religion ; and right well do 
many of our Teachers ply the consciences of their pupils with this kind of incidental 
teaching, which, perhaps, after all, is not the least effectual way of impressing truth on 
the waywardness of human nature. 

Upon the whole, I rejoice to say that during no other year for eighteen years have the 
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Schools of this County made as much real progress as during 1872. The School Law 
Amended Act of 1871 has instilled new life and new vigour into our School system, which, 
no doubt, will in a few years tell with unprecedented force on the educational progress of 
the Public Schools of this Province. There are other amendments to the School Law 
still needed, which the wisdom of those who originated it and have fostered it to its pre- 
sent effectiveness will supply when the School Act which is about to be consolidated shall 
be brought for that purpose before our Legislature. | 


CouNTY oF DURHAM, 


John J. Tilley, Hsq.—The New Programme has had a very marked effect in introducing 
system into the classification and teaching of our Public Schools. All the subjects of the 
first, second, third and fourth classes are taught, if we except Natural History and Agricul 
tural Chemistry. The former subject is not taught in many Schools as yet; but several 
Schools have introduced the latter, and the number is steadily increasing. In reorganizing 
our Schools, in 1871, in accordance with the New Programme, very few fifth or sixth classes 
were formed. The pupils who were then found using the fifth book were placed in the fourth 
class, in order that all the work of that class might be brought up to the standard. During 
the past year this has been done in many cases, and in about one-third of our Schools good 
fifth classes may be formed during the winter term, in which Algebra, Geometry, Physiology 
and Book-keeping receive their proper attention. Of course, there are many Schools in which 
a fifth class cannot be expected under their present Teachers. At the half-yearly examina- 
tions, the pupils are examined strictly in accordance with the Programme, and in order that 
they may be prepared for inspection, it becomes necessary to teach according to the Regula- 
tions. I regret to say that the hopes I expressed in my last report concerning additional 
play-grounds, have not been so fully realized as I expeeted. All the Sections in which new 
School-houses have been built, have purchased the necessary amount of land, and several 
_ others have enlarged, supplied and enclosed their yards, but many seem satisfied with a quar- 

ter of an acre, or less. I shall continue to call the attention of Trustees to the requirements 
of the Regulations. Seven good School-houses were built last year—two of these—at Haydon 
and at Leskeard—are large, fine structures, with separate rooms for two Teachers. Three 
were built of brick, three frame, and one conerete. Preparations are being made to build 
eleven new houses this year. Seven in the Township of Hope, three in Cartwright, and one 
in Cavan. When we see eighteen Sections building in two years, and know that all the old 
houses except three contained the requisite number of square and cubic feet, we must award 
much credit to Trustees and people for the laudable effort they are putting forth to improve 
their School accommodation. The sixteenth clause of-the School Act of 1871 has been of 
great benefit in equalizing the limits of Sections. By its aid a grievance of long standing has 
been redressed in Hope, and the Township of Cartwright has been equalized, but we shall 
never see strict justice done to all ratepayers, and the support of our Public Schools provided 
for in the fairness and spirit of free School education, until sectional boundaries are abolished. 
This opinion is becoming general, and I believe the time has come when the change may, 
with propriety, be introduced. ‘The supply of Teachers for the present year was not equal to 
the demand, and a few Schools were unable to re-open at the proper time. Salaries have ad- 
vanced from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. during the past two years. I do not think the 
class of Teachers has advanced in the same proportion. Our Teachers are now in a transition 
state. Many who have taught for some time under the old law, and who have attained to 
some degree of efficiency in teaching, withdraw as their certificates expire, and either retire 
from the profession or go to prepare themselves for the higher standard. Their places, in 
many instances, are supplied by young persons without experience, who, by their coming fresh 
from School, are unable to answer a sufficient number of questions to obtain a certificate. 
This is, perhaps, an unavoidable result of the change, but it will balance itself in a year or two. 

The present system of examining Teachers is, perhaps, all that can be desired as an impar- 
tial means of testing the scholastic ability of candidates, but as a means of licensing Teachers, 
it is open to grave objections. Professedly we license 7'eachers, but virtually we merely give 
certificates of ability to answer a certain number of questions. Attendance at the Normal 
School, with the evidence of ability to teach and conduct a School, as certified to by the 
masters, should have a more important bearing upon the certificates granted by 
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County Boards. I think it would be better for the Schools if the Easter vacation were 
done away with. It comes at a time when the pupils do not need any relaxation for the 
winter class leaves about this time, and it will generally be found at Haster that many of the 
larger pupils would continue for a few weeks longer; but when the School is closed for a 
week they do not return. Ifthe summer vacation were extended by this week it would be 
better. We have two flourishing Teachers’ Associations in the County, which include among 
their numbers nearly every Teacher in the County. From the interest manifested, I look for 
much benefit to the profession. At our union meeting in Port Hope last October, a resolu- 
tion was passed, declaring the advisability of establishing County Teachers’ Institutes under 
the direction of the Chief Superintendent. 

I find it impossible to fulfil the requirements of the law with regard to lectures. The 
constant labour of examining Schools from week to week and month to month, travelling, and 
the varied duties of the office, will be found by experience sufficiently exhausting without 
lecturing every night. If lectures were given annually in two or three central places in each 
township municipality, notice being given to contiguous Sections, better audiences would be 
obtained, and quite as much good would be accomplished for the cause of education. 


CouNTy oF VICTORIA, WEST. 


Henry Reazin, Esq.—The labours of those engaged in the interests of education in this 
County have been attended during the past year with gratifying results. The educational 
atandard of the Teachers as well as that of the Schools is rapidly advancing, and the latter 
seems to keep pace with and to be largely dependent upon the former. 

In Mariposa, Eldon and Fenelon many new and substantial brick School-houses have been 
built during the year, and others are in the course of erection. In most cases the grounds 
have been enclosed, suitable out-buildings erected, and the School supplied with maps, black- 
boards, &c. 

In the remaining Townships of West Victoria which are rocky and poor, several of them 
being in the Free Grant District, the School-houses are chiefly log, but in most cases are 
commodious and comfortable. Many of them being situated on roads that are seldom trav- 
elled, and several of them in the forest. I have not insisted on the premises being enclosed. 
Many of them are still without maps owing to the indigent circumstances of the inhabitants. 
No other ratepayers of the County tax themselves so highly for School purposes as the people 
of those northern Townships, many of them having paid in 1872 as high as two cents in the 
dollar of School tax alone. 

I think it a great calamity that some method has not been provided by the Legislature 
a which maps and apparatus might be furnished free of charge to those really needy School 

ections. 

I still find it difficult to fill the Schools in those newly settled Townships with legally 
qualified teachers, that is with Teachers holding class certificates. | Teachers from the front 
Townships dislike to go to back Schools owing to the smallness of the salaries and the many 
discomforts and privations they are necessarily obliged to undergo from the want of churches, 
roads and suitable boarding places. I am, hence, obliged to draw largely upon the material 
furnished by the localities themselves. And here a very serious difficulty arises to prevent 
the Inspector from using the best of this local material from the fact that he cannot repeat a 
limited certificate. | 

I think it would be well if the powers of Inspectors, similarily situated with myself, 
could ‘be extended in this respect for a few years. 

The new method of examining Teachers, and the system of classifying the Schools and 
regulating the work done in them seem. to be giving satisfaction and to be attended with 
beneficial results. 

County oF Victoria, Hast. 


J. H. Knight, Hsq.—I consider imperfect classification to be one of the chief obstacles 
to successful teaching, and would beg to suggest that at future examinations of Public School 
Teachers questions be prepared with the view of showing how far the candidates are ac- 
quainted with the Programme of studies as prepared by the Council of Public Instruction. 

I have for some time adopted the plan of examining all scholars above the first-class by 
name, and as much as possible in writing. "In the case of those Teachers who have general 
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registers, | sign my initials opposite the names all the scholars whose classification I approve 
of, that is to say, those who shew themselves familiar with the whole of the work of the next 
lower class. The names of these scholars I read out to the School. Of the others, any who 
are very backward, I instruct the Teacher to put into some lower class, and those who are for 
ward in some subjects and backward in others, I name the subject in which each scholar is 
backward and recommend that extra attention he paid for a time to those subjects. 

I beg to call your attention to the column of post offices to which the Journal of Educa- 
tion should be sent. A few Trustees complain that they do not receive it. I do not know 
where the fault is. Sometimes the Post Office is changed owing to the new Trustee living 
in a different part of the Section. The list sent contains one or two additional Schools and 
is, I believe, correct. 

T have at different times forwarded to you applications for poor School grants, Can 
you inform me when they will be reported on ? 


CouNTY OF ONTARIO. 


James McBrien, Hsq.—The New Programme is carried out in its principles; classification 
according to the real knowledge of the pupils ; gradation which may be called our Educational 
ladder ; an equal distribution of the Teacher’s time according to the weight and importance 
of the subject to the exclusion of pet subjects, hobbies and vain-glorious exhibitions. I am 
unable to report its introduction in all its subjects, so Beceeary to constitute a System of 
Education adapted to the nature of the child at different ages. The law regarding ample 
School Accommodation works like a charm, and will soon sy Me its great and glorious 
object. Many stately, commodious, and comfortable School-houses have replaced hovels, 
none too good for the inferior animals. This law is, indeed, an advocate of children’s rights. 
3. The law in relation to the Superannuation Fund is satisfactory to nearly all except the 
stepping-stone Teachers who fetter the progress of education. At first great ignorance of this 
law prevailed, but the clouds are dispelled ; hence there is satisfaction and even delight, for 
they feel that they cannot make a better investment. 4. In the mode of testing the pupils’ 
knowledge, there is an unquestionable improvement. When I first began to inspect, the 
Teachers questioned particularly and unsystematically, now topically and systematically: hence 
the scholars are necessitated to study subjects minutely and in their associate links. 5. 
Teachers, in general, are alive to the weight and importance of Mechanical Drill, and there- 
fore they have their pupils sit properly, stand erect, move from and to their classes in exem- 
plary order, This preserves health and promotes obedience, two grand essentials in a good 
education. 6. I regret that I am not able to report more favourably on the momentous 
subject of moral education. There is some improvement in this respect. The Ten Command- 
ments, the grand land-marks in the Kingdom of God, are taught in a greater number of 
Schools than formerly, but the Instruction necessary to establish the balance between the in- 
tellectual and the jmoral natures, is not sufficiently given. 7%. The Journal of Education is 
not regularly received, at which the people express deep regret. This indicates the high 
esteem in which it is held as the great source of light on School matters: it is the School- 
master abroad. 8. I am happy to be able to report progress, in general, not so much in the 
extent of the acquisition of knowledge, as in the principles on which the pupils are educated. 
I mean they work more with their understandings, or in the light and not in the dark as 
formerly. ‘The ends of education and the means of attaining these ends are much better 
understood ; and the various processes of Instruction necessary to train every faculty of the 
minds, are more referred to first principles. As we have established the relation between 
the CAUSE and its effect, between the MEANS and the end to be attained, we have solider 
grounds on which to hope and rejoice in the prospect of a more glorious future. 


County oF York, Norra. 


D. Fotheringham, Esq.—From the Report it will be seen that there are, in the Northern 
Division of York, 73 School-houses. Of these, 31 at the beginning of the year were ade- 
quate ; 33 are still inadequate ; two have been enlarged and seven built during the year. 
17 are built of brick ; 52 are frame, and four log buildings. The accommodation furnished 
in these is sufficient for 7,000 pupils, whilst the School population is 10,400. 
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Of sites, 32 were adequate ; 20 are still inadequate ; and 21 have been enlarged during 
the year. 48 titles are freehold, 24 leased, and one has no title. Only 12 are without 
enclosure. | 

The estimated value of School property is $71,269, while the assessed value of the 
whole Division is $6,948,562 ; and the expenditure (from all sources) for School purposes— 
building, salaries, and so on—was $45,392. Deducting $6,728 from this amount for muni- 
cipal and legislative grants, we have left $38,664. Were this last amount all raised by tax- 
ation, the rate on the assessed value of the Division would be about 52 mills on the dollar, 
But as at least $3,500 of Clergy Reserve Fund were distributed amongst the Schools, the 
rate of assessment is reduced to about 5 mills. 9 

From the second table it appears that 85 Teachers—60 males and 25 females—were em- 
ployed at the end of the year. 20, or nearly one in four, held Provincial certificates ; 43, or 
fully one in two, held old County certificates; and 21, or one in four, held new County Board 
certificates, 

The amount paid in salaries was $27,761: to male Teachers $21,680; to female 
Teachers, $6,081. This gives an average to the former of $361.33; to the latter, $243.25. 
Since last annual report 39, or nearly one-half the Teachers, were changed. 

The number examined on my first visit was 3,258; on the second, 2,768. Hach 
Teacher’s department or School received, on an average, a visit of 44 hours on the former, 
and 34 hours on the latter occasion. . 

Special calls and regular visits numbered 176 ; and lectures were delivered, mostly in 
evenings, in 71 cases. In all, the leading features of the new law were discussed. 

The Roman Catholic Separate School in Newmarket has not, in accordance with in. 
eeneh ee been inspected by me, and its statistics are therefore not included in any of the 
tables. 

The 82 School-houses in the nine municipalities are reported to furnish accommodation 
for 7,522, so that 4,000 are unprovided for with the moderate space required under the 
Act of 771, 

Sixty Schools out of 82 are opened and closed with prayers; and in 53 the Command- 
ments are taught. 

The whole number of maps in these Schools is 780—an average of about 10 to each 
School. The sum of $1,133 was expended in the purchase of maps, tablet and object lessons, 
&c., during 1872. This isa very gratifying amount when it is remembered that the De- 
partment furnishes an equal sum. The Schools have therefore been furnished with appa- 
ratus to the extent of $2,266—over $27 worth to each School. | 

_ There are only 36 P. S. Libraries, containing 6,626 volumes. 558 separate individuals 
are reported as applying for reading material, and 3,180 books were taken out by them. If 
all the applicants were from among the School population, then one out of 21 applied for 
books out of the P. 8. Libraries in 1872. 

Very considerable progress has been made in the introduction of nature-teaching through 
object lessons, drawing and music. The children'are delighted with these subjects of study 
where introduced. ‘Teachers generally are cordial ; but in some quarters parents cannot see 
any use in employing time over such things. 

Much has been done during the year to provide suitable out-door accommodation, water, 
fences, grounds, and to put houses in good condition. But still greater progress is antici- 
pated during 1873, as contracts are now being let for the erection of fine brick houses with 
anterooms, class-rooms, and so on. So soon as it shall be certain that the Legislature will not 
diminish aught of the “ tale of bricks,” it is fully expected further and large additions will 
be made to the School accommodation. 

An obvious increase of interest has been shown in educational matters ; and, generally, 
people are preparing to meet the increasing demands of the times. Many begin to feel and 
believe that a sound education is better to their sons than any patrimony could be without 
it, and are ready to make the necessary investment—for I shall not call it sacrifice—in houses, 
grounds and apparatus. 

The point upon which it seems most difficult to liberalize views is in regard to the remu- 
neration of Teachers. In not a few cases Teachers are employed because they will accept 
low salaries ; and they are often changed because a‘few dollars can be saved in that way. In 
this Division thousands of dollars could not repay the loss sustained by the change of 39 
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Teachers in 12 months, especially when it requires on an average three months for a new 
Teacher to get a School in thorough working order and spirit. 

Not one Teacher’s residence is provided in the whole Division. 

Many Teachers have difficulty in securing suitable boarding places, and in some instances 
they are obliged to take up their quarters in public houses because no private family is willing 
to take them in. To make Teachers feel that their services are of a high market value ; that 
their society and influence are desirable; and that their profession is highly honourable, is 
obviously necessary to make the School system successful. If salaries are cut down or kept 
down, though prices rise on every hand almost every day; if a Teacher is made to feel that 
he has no certain dwelling place; that he may be in York this year and may be in Kent or 
Stormont next, this is surely not likely to develop in him the ambition and feeling of perma- 
nency which are essential to the best and highest services. 

To this state of matters there are honourable exceptions. Some small and compara- 
tively poor Sections think of the character and ability of the Teacher first, and of the salary 
afterwards, giving for them high wages, and seeking to retain the same Teacher from year 
to year. When Teachers’ residences are considered as necessary as School-houses to the per- 
manency and success of the profession, a new tra will have begun. 

With increased pay to Teachers there must come increased competition and higher attain- 
ments ; following these, more permanency and more ambition and suceess. 

Nothing will remove the third evil of our present regime more effectually than the for- 
mation of Township Boards of liberal-minded Trustees. 

As the three first-mentioned evils are removed, the fourth will disappear. 


County oF YorK, Sourtu. 


James Hodgson, Hsq.—I have twice inspected each of the Public Schools and the depart- 
ments thereof, and also the Roman Catholic Separate Schools explaining and informing (where- 
ever necessary) all matters connected with the School Law bearing upon the duties of Publie 
School Trustees, especially those relating to School accommodations, School furniture, site, con- 
veniences &c.; the importance of regular attendance on the part of the pupils, and any other 
matter having a direct or indirect bearing upon the success of Public Schools. 

In my report for 1871, the course pursued by me to ascertain the status of each School 
was clearly set forth, and during the past year, the same plan has been followed up, numbers 
having been given to each pupil indicating the standing of each in the different branches, by 
a comparison of which correct data could be obtained for ascertaining the progress made, or 
otherwise acting as a healthy stimulus to both Teacher and pupils. In making my half- 
yearly visits it was satisfactory to find that the Inspector’s return was looked forward to with 
pleasure by the pupils in general, and that a spirit of emulation was being produced, leading 
in very many instances to very marked improvement. 

From the special reports of each School, sent in by me, it may be seen that in South 
York, the status of the Public Schools is, upon the whole, highly satisfactory. From the 
elassification of each School, as indicated in my special reports, before referred to, there are : 


17 Schools of the highest grade (Nowa) very good 


4 ane CR next qi (No. 1) good 
7 apa iTS) Dy Aili (No. 2) far, 
re esate ya CORLEW (No. 3) middling, 
2 OS a fifth : (No. 4) poor, 
Tay ais ‘ sixth f (No. 5) had, 
2 R. C. Sep. third, |.“ (No. 2) for 
rT a fourth << (No. 3) middling. 
Leah hats fifth  “ (No. 4) poor. 


During the past year, several Boards of Public School Trustees, when directed to do so, 
most readily engaged an assistant Teacher when the Regulations required it, on account of 
the large attendance. I have to report, however, that there are yet 14 Schools in South 
York, with a daily average for the past year of from 50 to 70 pupils, where only one Teacher 
is employed. In all these Schools, especially during the winter months, it is impossible for 
the Teacher to give that attention to the senior pupils, which, under the circumstances, they 


ought to receive. ‘Time at School with them is very precious, and their opportunities for _ 
improvement in the necessary branches of study will soon have passed by, when they must of 
necessity engage in the more active duties of life. It is therefore of prime importance that 
every facility be afforded them and aid be given them. To this I have not failed to call the 
attention of Trustees, and I have full confidence that in good time, its desirability will be 
warmly acknowledged, and the requisite assistance will be provided. If the people can, in 
this way be induced to think for themselves, they will soon be willing to tax themselves. 
During the past year 6 large and commodious School-houses have been erected ; 2 in Scar- 
borough, 2 in York, and 2 in Markham ; and during the current year, several more will be 
completed, for some of which building materials are being provided by the Trustees at the 
present time. 

In conclusion the Inspector feels confident that, before long, adequate School accommoda- 
tion and every other requisite for School work will be provided in each of the School Sections 
of the southern division of the County of York. Progress and thoroughness are the sure 
results of an enlightened public spirit, before which ignorance and indifference will soon pass 
- away. 

; County @ PEEL. 


D. J. McKinnon, Esq.—In 1871 there were 101 pupils of our County Schools in Class 
VI, and 1,159 in Class V, while in 1872 we report but 3 and 144 respectively in these classes. 
This is but an example of the results of a general process of reduction, descending through 
which nearly all our Schools passed during the past year, and the necessity of which is illus- 
trated by the fact that during my first round of visits the pupils of Classes VI., V. and IV. 
spelled correctly not more than (average) 50 per cent. of test words selected from the Second 
Reader ; while many who were working af Fractions and Proportion were unable to set down 
in arabic numerals “two hundred and three,” or to multiply 4,685 by 4,030, and were 
equally deficient in other branches. Teachers generally appear to welcome the introduction 
of a Programme and Limit Table, as in some degree a safeguard against their own desire to 
please parents and Trustees, who are better judges of quantity than of quality, and who too 
often measure their children’s progress, and consequently the Teacher’s success and salary by 
the number of leaves turned over. We find, however, even amongst the Teachers, some 
whose ideas of the fitness of things, as exemplified in their attempts at classification, would 
infallibly lead them, if placed in charge of a woollen mill, to send the fleece to the loom, 
without requiring the usual preliminary acquaintance with the cards and the spindle. 

Most of our Schools are supplied with Visitors’ Books, but few with General Registers. 
The greater number were furnished some fifteen years ago with Libraries, but these have 
been read through, worn out, lost or sold by auction, and there is little disposition to renew 
them. Maps and ‘apparatus are more cheerfully provided when required. 

It will be observed that 22 out of 74 Schools report that the Journal is not regularly 
received. 

Teachers’ salaries have risen about 10 per cent. during the past year, and are quoted 
thus in rural sections :—Males—average, $345 ; highest, $450 ; lowest, $260: Hemales— 
average, $245; highest, $300; lowest, $168. There was but one Provincial First-Class 
Teacher engaged in the County. 

The attendance is very irregular, the ‘compulsory clause” being a dead letter. Out of 
7,052 children on the roll, but 87 attended 200 days or more out of 218. It may be worthy 
of remark, that the Trustees’ reports, when first received, showed 173 as having attended the 
above mentioned time; but, on comparison with.half-yearly returns, and, in some instances, 
with School Registers, the number was brought down to 87, as aforesaid. A commentary 
upon the value of our School statistics as a basis for legislation ! 

Owing to the still unsettled state of Section boundaries, but little has been done during 
the past year in the matter of School Accommodation. In July last, three Townships, com- 
prising five-sevenths of the Sections of the County, were placed by the County Council in the 
hands of Revision Committees, in accordance with the provisions of Sec. 16 of the Act of 
1871. These Committees met, and agreed upon a joint scheme by which, with six School- 
houses fewer than at present, the average maximum distance to be travelled by pupils in each 
Section would be reduced by nearly half a mile, and the areas of the various Sections very 
much equalized, In the way of carrying out this scheme, however, certain practical difficul- 
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ties interposed, which could be removed only by legislation, and the Committees therefore 
resolved to defer definite action until it should be seen whether several amendments to the 
existing law, for which they unanimously memorialized the Government, should be incorpor- 
ated in the expected School Bill. 

The Trustees of the County, also, at a very large meeting, held in the court-house, 
Brampton, on the 11th February instant, and presided over by Robert Smith, Hsq., M. P., 
adopted the following resolutions as the basis of a memorial to the Legislature :— 

1st, ‘ That the Municipal Council of each Township should be required to levy upon 
all the taxable property of the municipality an equal School rate, and should pay therefrom 
to the local Trustees of each Section a sum equal to at least three-fourths of the average 
salary of Teachers in such municipality during the year then last past.”’ 

2nd. ‘‘ That the Municipal Council of each Township should have the right to determine 
the site of each School-house hereafter to be built, subject to the same appeal as now by law 
provided against Township by-laws for the alteration of Section boundaries.” 

ord. ‘That when Section boundaries are altered, the ratepayers separated from any 
Section should receive from the Trustees of such Section, as their share of the School pro- 
perty, 2 sum proportional to the value of their property thus separated, as compared with 
the assessed value of the whole Section ; and should, in like manner, be required to pay to 
the Trustees of the Section to which they are attached, their proportion of the value of the 
School property of such Section.” 

Ath. “That the Municipal Council of each Township should have authority to purchase 
from the Trustees thereof, at a valuation, the School property of each or any Section, and to 
hold or dispose of the same for the general benefit of the Schools of the Township.” 

From the above resolutions it will be observed that the people of this County, while 
sensible of the evils connected with the present sectional system, are still strongly averse to 
the introduction of the Township Board system, as tending to remove the management of the 
Schools too far from the hands of those most interested ; and would prefer to either a middle 
course scheme, combining equalized municipal taxation with sectional control. 


County oF Simcoz, SourH. 


Rev. W. McKee.—There are in operation in the several Townships of this Division 
97 Public Schools, namely, in West Gwillimbury, 15 ; Tecumseth, 14; Adjala, 10; Mono, 
12; Mulmur, 11; Tossorontio, 4; Essa,14, Innisfil, 16; Bradford, 1 (in 3 departments. ) 

Every one of these Schools I inspected twice within the year, and at both visits I examined 
all the classes in each School, generally concluding the inspection with a brief address, in 
which I principally sought to urge the importance of the following points: viz., 1st, Of aright 
method of instruction ; 2nd, of regular and punctual attendance; 3rd, of strictly conforming 
to the prescribed programme of studies ; 4th, of maintaining good order and discipline. 

I may mention also that in all the Schools in which such a course seemed to me necessary 
or called for, I myself taught one or more of the classes, with the view of showing or exem- 
plifying to both pupils and Teachers how the lesson or subject in hand should be taught in a 
Public School. 

The Schools are working steadily, and, as a general thing, are fairly meeting the educa- 
tional requirements of their respective localities. 

They are not indeed all that they ought to be, nor even all that I expect them soon to 
become ; still, upon the whole, they are pretty well conducted; and there are none of them 
which has not exhibited evidence of progress or improvement. 

On my last round of inspection [ met with very fair proficiency in the essential or funda- 
mental subjects of popular education, namely, reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic; and 
I might likewise add, in geography, English grammar, history and some other branches of 
study. ) 

ae few of them are below the average—the teaching being inferior or inefficient ; but. 
even these are better than they were. And I hope to scon see them advanced to at least the 
ordinary standard, if not to a higher rank. In contrast with the latter class there are a small 
number of Schools of which I can speak in warm terms of commendation. They are, indeed, 
remarkably good, and are imparting an education of a high order, the teaching in them being 
practical, efficient, accurate and thorough. Several of them are conducted by young men or 
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women who were trained in the Normal School ; and I confess I have often expressed the wish 
that all the Teachers of the Public Schools had received a professional training. Late obser- 
vation has deepened in my mind the conviction, that the great thing now required, in order to 
make our noble School system practically complete, is just a full supply of well-trained 
Teachers; and I firmly believe that to establish and maintain two or three additional Normal 
Schools, would be one of the very best and most beneficial works which the Government or 
Legislature of Ontario could undertake or accomplish. 

Viewing the educational interests of the Province at large, and considering more parti- 
cularly the inestimable advantages of a sound education for the youth of the country, it is, in 
my opinion, impossible to exaggerate the great importance of an adequate supply of well-trained 
School Teachers. 

This is indeed the great desideratum. 

School-houses and Premises.—I1 have been obliged to pronounce the School accommoda- 
tion insufficient in nearly ninety of the School Sections of the Riding. 

In each case I addressed a letter to the Schoolmasters, calling their special attention to 
the matter, and expressing the hope that they would take steps for having the requirements 
of the law fulfilled within a reasonable time. J forward along with this report a copy of 
the letter in question—remarking that the wording was occasionally varied to suit the parti- 
cular circumstances of the case. ? 

Tried by the legal standard, there is not, I believe, in the whole Riding, one School- 
house which is sufficiently large, properly ventilated, adequately furnished, and provided with 
all the requisite out-door accommodations. 

Fine new School-houses—comfortable and commodious—have been built during the 
summer. Preparations, however, are being made for the erection of a much larger number 
in the year 1873 ; and I have reason to believe that, during the same year, much labour and 
attention will be given to the enlarging or the improving of School-houses and of School pre- 


mises throughout the Riding. 


County or Simcor, Norra. 


J.C. Morgan, Hsq., M. A.—School-houses.—In the majority of cases I find Trustees un- 
willing to make any changes in the School-houses until they are condemned by me. It is, in 
too many cases, owing to a fear of being put out of office for increasing the taxation. When 
once condemned, however, they are generally very ready indeed to put up houses of a superior 
class, many of the new ones being brick. The present School-houses are for the most 
part very bad indeed, many being most unhealthy, and not one yet furnished quite as it should 
be. When, however, I compare their condition with respect to maps, &c., with a year ago, 
the change effected is most encouraging. 

Comparatively few of the School-yards are yet fenced, and I have urged neither this nor 
the purchase of a proper amount of land for a site, preferring to have the Schools properly 
supplied with desks, maps, apparatus and other appliances for teaching before improving their 
appearance: | have only found four Schools with shade trees planted, and two of these owe 
their beauty to the exertions of one and the same Teacher. ‘The exterior of the houses is 
only matched by the inside. Broken plaster, soiled paint, bare wood, and unwashed floors 
were the order of the day a year ago. Now [I find that a great improvement has taken place, 
although Teachers still complain that they have to sweep the room themselves, and that it is 
quite impossible to get it washed more than once a year, in many cases not so frequently. 
The fact is that until Trustees exhibit a more liberal spirit towards Teachers, and take more 
pains to acquaint themselves with the requirements of the new Law and Regulations, we can- 
uot hope for any permanent change in the condition of our Schools, and as long as Teachers 
are as ill paid as at present they are, we must look in vain for the class of men that alone 
should be placed over the youth of our land. The apparatus in the Schools has been, and 
still is, of the very scantiest description, and that, too, in spite of such comparatively large 
sums being spent in this direction during the past year. Now almost every School has a 
good set of maps, and the other requisites must soon follow. I have found it a very good 
plan on visiting a School to make a memorandum in the visitors’ book of the improvements to 
be made before next half-year, to keep a copy of this in the Inspector’s private book, and then 
see on the next visit how many of the improvements have been made. When the 'I'rustees 
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know that this is done they seem to be much more anxious to carry out instructicns left. | 
One fact which strikes one strangely with respect to the internal improvements of our Schools 
is that in the district of Muskoka, and other very new and poor places generally, the people 
and Trustees seem much more willing to improve their School than in older places. There 
is no doubt whatever that a great check is kept on the progress of the Schools by the insane 
desire, so prevalent throughout the County, of multiplying School Sections, and thus dimin- 
ishing their efficiency. 

School Management.—If possible this seems not only to have matched the condition of 
the School-houses, but to have gone beyond it. The examinations for 3rd,class, though now 
much too easy, were formerly little better than a farce, and thus we had a large number of 
utterly incompetent Teachers at work in our Schools, Teachers, too, without any previous 
training, and quite ignorant of the proper requisites for a School. This state of things is 
now rapidly passing away, and we are getting a number of trained Teachers among us. Of 
one thing I am convinced, the more Teachers we get from the Normal School, who have been 
trained there, the better off are we. I find the greatest difficulty in carrying out the pro- 
vision of the law with respect to*assistant Teachers, and that, although I make no demand 
unless the average generally rises above fifty, and although I offer to give six months “ permits ”’ 
to any pupils who, on examination, can convince me of their fitness for the position. There 
are a few Schools which are carrying out the requirements, and still more are going to do so. 
in one or two of the wealthiest Sections, however, nothing will be done until grants are with- 
held; this I purpose doing next half-year. I am strongly of opinion that a system of pupil 
Teachers, somewhat similar to that in vogue in the mother country, might be advantageously 
employed in Canada, more especially in such districts as mine. It would, doubtless, pave 
the way to the employment of proper assistant Teachers. 

It isa matter of very great regret that, owing no doubt to deficient postal arrangements, 
or to the negligence of the Trustees themselves, the Journal of Education is not more generally 
read. Whenever it arrives regularly the Trustees, with one exception, as far as I know, are 
ready and anxious to do all that is required of them. I do not believe it possible to inspect 
any School properly in half a day, and yet the immense district (comprising the Muskoka 
territory) over which I have control, renders it impossible to grant even as much as this. It 
would be a great matter if the district of Muskoka were to have a resident Inspector, as it is 
quite impossible that, living at the distance I do, I can look after their interests as they should 
be looked after. ‘The rapid educational improvement of the territory is due in a great 
measure to the liberality of the Department of Education, a liberality which is fully felt and 
appreciated. 

A general and very strong feeling in favour of Township Boards has sprung up. through- 
out thecountry. It is unquestionably the only right method of managing the Schools in a 
Township, and should be generally followed. I believe that many Sections are earnestly pray- 
ing for Government influence in the matter. With regard to the new Programme, I may 
state, and I do so with considerable pleasure, that very few indeed of the Schools are now 
classified except according to the Programme, and the provisions with respect to science in the 
4th class are being generally followed in the Schools where a 4th class exists. This is, how- 
ever, the exception, as I strongly discourage any promotion unless the necessity for it palpably 
exists. To obtain a proper classification, it has often been necessary for me to do the work 
myself, but the result has much more than repaid me. 

Finally, I can state fearlessly that the new law is now looked on with almost universal 
favour, and that in nearly all its provisions it is calculated to effect changes and improve- 
ments of the most extensive and beneficial character. 


County or Hatton. 


Robert Little, Hsq.—1. In this County there are 55 rural Sections in the Townships of 
Esquesing, Nassagaweya, Nelson and Trafalgar, and 3 civic Sections, viz. : Georgetown, Oak- 
ville and Milton. In the Schools of these Sections, accommodation has been provided for 
4,734 pupils. During the year, 5,930 pupils between the ages of 5 and 16 years were en- 
rolled on the registers of the Schools. The whole number of pupils “of all ages,” whose 
names were registered, was 6,341. The following table shows that increased accommodation 
is required in every municipality of the County :— 
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Nelson. Trafalgar. Esquesing. N assagaweya. Georgetown. Oakville. Milton. 


Number of pupils 
for whom accommo- 1,064, 1,116. 1,161. hy.) 1662. 300. 300. 150. 


dation is provided. 


Number of pupils 
enrolled between 1,185. 1,203. 1,688. 812. 324, 430. — 288. 


5 and 16 years. 

The Trustees, by laudable efforts, provided during the year increased accommodation for 
1,160 pupils. The disproportion existing between the accommodation required and supplied 
will be still further reduced during the present year. 

In the Township of Nelson during 1872, one concrete and three brick School-houses 
were erected, at an average cost of over $2,000. Each of these Schools stands on a site of 
an acre in extent. 

In the Township of Trafalgar four concrete School-houses were built, at an average cost 
of $1,575. Three of these have sites of an acre each, and the fourth has a site of half an acre. 

In Esquesing, since the passing of the new School Act, two new School houses have 
been built, one frame and one brick. The Acton School has also been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of another stone front. Average cost of these, $1,115. 

Nassagaweya has built one new School-house of stone, on a site of half an acre. Cost, 

$1,400. : 
The*School sites have been enlarged to half an acre in the following Sections :—Nos. 2 
and 6, Nassagaweya; Nos. 7 and 8, Trafalgar; and No. 18, Nelson. No. 8, Nelson, and 
Nos. 2 and 6, Esquesing, have obtained sites of one acre, and No, 11, Hsquesing, a site of an 
acre and three-fourths. In the last four named Sections, new School-houses will be built 
during the present year, and probably also in Nos. 4, 6 and 17, Trafalgar. The Milton 
School-house will probably be enlarged. 

The Trustees of six other Sections have notified me of their intention to enlarge their 
School sites. 

When the expenses incurred in building out-houses, digging wells, fencing sites, and 
procuring new desks and seats, are added to the investments made in purchasing sites and 
erecting Schoothouses, I think I may safely place the cost of improvements made by the 
Trustees in this County last year at $20,000. The sum actually paid by Trustees for School- 
houses and sites was $13,154.21, and for desks and furniture, $1,500. 

2. In the Schools of 53 out of the 58 rural and civic Sections, the exercises of the day 
are preceded and followed by religious exercises, and in the Schools of 46 Sections the ten 
commandments are regularly taught every week. Special religious instruction, moreover, is 
given by 78 Sabbath Schools (being an increase during the year of 18). The number of 
Sabbath School scholars numbers 4,019, and the staff of Teachers 501. In these Sabbath ~ 
Schools there are 57 libraries, containing 11,316 volumes. 

3. It is gratifying to be able to report that 7 Public School Libraries were established 
during the year, and that 600 volumes were added to those formerly in circulation. My 
conviction of the salutary results produced by Public School Libraries in diffusing knowledge 
throughout a Section, and in powerfully aiding in the direct work of the School, is very — 
strong, and I rejoice that their number is increasing. It is not enough, however, to establish 
libraries, They must be regularly increased by additions suitable to the wants of the readers. — 
Where this has been done, the libraries are both popular and flourishing. 

4. In all the municipalities but one the Teachers’ salaries were promptly paid at the 
close of the year. In Georgetown, Oakville, Milton and Esquesing, every Teacher had re- 
ceived his salary before the transmission of the Trustees’ Annual Report. In Nelson and — 
Trafalgar small balances remained unpaid. But in Nassagaweya, the sum of $455.18 was 
unpaid at the end of the year. } 

The increase in the average annual salaries of the male and female Teachers during the _ 
year may be thus tabulated :— 4 


‘ 


its 


Nassagaweya. Nelson. Trafalgar. Esquesing. — 

iN ntl pat pan $351 66 $364 54 $329 73 $319 64 
Ditto in 1872 $365 83 $380 00. $375 41 $391 200 
verage salary of Female ae 92 Q7 5 f 
Teachers a 187, xia signa Loi RROD OS 


Ditto in 1872. , $308 33 $245 71 $247 50 $203 33 
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The average salary of male Teachers in the rural sections in 1871 was $348.89, and in 
1872, $378.11 ; and of female Teachers in 1871, $228.12, and in 1872, $251.22. 

The highest salary, $550, was paid in three Sections ; "Acton, Georgetown and Milton. 

5. The Schools in the 3 civie Sections were kept open the whole year, and the average 
time for the 55 rural Sections, was 11 months 12 days. The loss of the few odd days in the 
rural Sections was caused by building operations, and the prevalence of scarlet fever and 

small-pox in different parts of the County, which necessitated the closing of some of the 
Schools for longer or shorter periods. 

6. The daily average attendance throughout the year was not equal to half the number 
of pupils of School age enrolled. The total daily average for the first half year was 2,681-26, 
and for the second, 2,434-08. | 


Nassagaweya. Nelson. Trafalgar. Hsquesing. Oakville. Milton. Georgetown. 


Ist half year................. 317°53 607 °78 57856 683 °47 188°83 154°93 145°16 
Zod half sya evi. s04-b +s 329°73 478°65 47544 702°39 171°41 154°46 122°00 


On an average, 109 pupils were enrolled in each civic and rural Section during the year ; 
but the daily average attendance for each Section was only 44°10, or a little over 40 per cent. 
of the number of registered pupils. Of the 109 pupils, 11 attended less than 20 days; 22 
attended between 20 and 50 days; 30 between 50 and 100 days; 27 between 100 and 150 
days ; 16 between 150 and 200 days; and three in each Section (on an average) attended 
throughout the year. 

The existence of two evils is thus shown to be alarmingly prevalent, viz., irregularity of 
attendance and absenteeism for lengthened periods. The following table will show a third, the 
early age at which the children are withdrawn from School. 

During my second tour of inspection I found 2,427 pupils present. The average 
attendance for the second half-year is nearly the same number, so that I consider the follow- 
ing table a fair exposition of the state of our Schools in this County : 


507 10°26 | 344 


| I. Class. IT. Class. ey IIT. Class. |! IV. Class. | 
: Braet ahora (Fgh 
Noi lof jAvi age|) No. aes age|| No.of ;Av. age); No. of |Av. age jPupils. 1" YAS. 
Pupils. jin years.|| Pupils. jin years. || Pupils. jin years. Papuan in years. 
peeR et Sie | — ——— ENN LT 5 
Milton 62 | 7-01 || 40 9°95 14.0 he11 80 16 13°12 | 0 0 
Georgetown 58 7°45 | | 41 9:90 19 | 11:09 20 TE-95 7 i? 13°86 
Oakville 97 7:37 37 9-21 43°) 1114 || 95 13-28 | 0 0 
Nassagaweya|, 220 | 8-14 88 | 10-39 65 | 12-01 || 20 | 1445 || 0 0 
elson 292, 6°94 90 | 10-01 74 | 11°51 | 34 14:23 {| 13 14:23 
Esquesing | 369 ec allee 17,4) 1029 4 || uae 11°66 || 48 12°85 || 22 13:81 
Trafalgar 252 vipey: | 104 | 10-94 52 | 1248 ba 35 13°37 || 6 15°66 
pee ES EE ES) OR ee pe ERE ES KISSER ES! 
| a | 1s | 198 | 13-33 48 | 14°16 
| | 


The average age of 472 pupils in Milton, Georgetown and Oakville was 9-49 years; of 
393 in Nassagaweya, 9°59 years; of 433 in Nelson, 9:15 years; of 680 in Esquesing, 9:37 
years; of 449 in Trafalgar, 9-63 years. 

The average age of the 2 427 pupils present on days of inspection, during the second 
half-year, was only 9-02 years, 

he same conclusion as to the early withdrawal of pupils is reached by observing the 
per centage of pupils present in each class on days of inspection :— 


I. Class. I1.-Class. ILL. Class IV. Class, V. Class. 
Ist Half-year ......... 52 20 13 12 3 
2nd Half-year ......... 53 23 14 8 2 


7. During the year, 1 twice visited and examined the classes in all the Schools and 
departments, devoting, on an average, at each visit, four hours to each School and department. 
The subjects on which the pupils were examined on my first tour were Reading, Spelling, 
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Defining, with Etymology, Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography and Composition. To these [ 
added, at my second visit, Agricultural Chemistry. All the classes but the first were sub- 
jected to a written examination in all subjects but the one first named. During my second 
tour, I followed the rule of giving the whole examination paper to the class examined. <A 
standard percentage was adopted for giving the marks prescribed. Hach School was thus 
tested by the same measure. The standing of each class and the value of each pupil’s answers, 
with specimens of the penmanship and composition of each class, from the second upwards, 
have been laid before you. 

Regarding Reading as the most important subject of instruction in the Public School 
course, after examining each class (with one or two exceptions) twice, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is not well taught. It is mechanical. ‘The pronunciation is, on the 
whole, correct; but intelligent emphasis and expression are in too many cases altogether 
wanting. 

At the close of 1871, as shown in my reports for that year, the percentage of pupils 
unable to write in the class corresponding to the third under the New Programme was 22, 
and the average age of these pupils was 9-3 years. The extracts from the Teachers’ Reports, 
given in the Appendix to my third volume of MS. Reports, show that either slate writing, 
or writing on paper, is now practised in many of our Schools by every pupil, and I believe 
that during the present year this will be the case in all. 

In regard to the other subjects of examination, the following table shows the extreme 
percentages of correct answers given by the different classes. 


IT. Class. ITI. Class. LV. Class. V. Class. 
Spelling .........From 8 to 75 From 20 to 84 From 9 to 76 From 47 to 58 
Arithmetic ..... Aa ap ete SST GOL b CO A tOT OE xis yd 
Grammar........ ei PaO to Eo ORO ara) ‘“ 44 to 68 — 
Geography ...... « 4 to 63 “5 to 49 “ 9 to 64 —- 
Composition..... Se IO. 10 S08 “ 6 to 44 Eee 


8. The re-organization of the Schools on the basis of the New Programme has been 
faithfully carried out, and the new subjects of study are being rapidly introduced. For full 
information on this point, I beg to refer you to the Teachers’ Reports already referred to. 
[ anticipate being able at the close of the year to report that all the subjects prescribed, 
except Drawing and Vocal Music in some Schools, have been introduced. 


COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 


J. H. Smith, Esq.—In the general remarks appended to my Report for 1871, I endea- 
voured to give an impartial account of the condition of our School-houses and grounds, the 
classification of pupils, methods of teaching pursued, and such other items of information in 
regard to popular education, as would enable you to form a tolerably accurate opinion of the 
position of our Public Schools, and the work done in them. Assuming that Report as a basis 
I shall now proceed to give an account of the various improvements that have been made dur- 
ing the year 1872. } 

The progress that has been made during the year, in providing ample accommodation, is 
very satisfactory. Five new School-houses have been erected, and ample play-grounds pro- 
vided. One, of stone, in School Section No. 3, Binbrooke; one,o f stone, in School Section 
No 3, Glanford ; one, of stone, in School Section No 2, Glanford; one, two-story brick, with 
two rooms, and furnished for two teachers, in School Section No. 5, Hast Flamboro’, and one 
frame, in School Section No, 2, Saltfleet. These School-houses are large, commodious and 
well fitted for the purposes of teaching, containing two rooms, ample supplies of blackboard, _ 
and are seated with double desks and seats. No. 5, Glanford, and No. 2, Saltfleet, have gal- 
lery rooms, and No. 2, Glanford, a classroom. In each of these Sections an acre of ground _ 
has been obtained, and this properly fenced and planted with shade and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, will make the School-houses and grounds very attractive. Repairs, more or less _ 


extensive, as the case required, have been made in many of our School-houses. Old seats 


and desks have been replaced by new ones, playgrounds, that were too small, have been — 
enlarged, and a strong determination has becn manifested, on the part of Trustees and the — 
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friends of popular education generally, to make our Public Schools more attractive and 
useful. 

In accordance with instructions contained in a Circular to Inspectors on the subject of 
adequate School accommodation, I have notified Trustees of their requirements, and antici- 
pate that, before the close of the present year, we shall have provided, in nearly every School 
Section in the County, ample accommodation for all pupils entitled by law to attend our Pub- 
lic Schools. There are a few exceptional cases in which I have not pressed the matter, be- 
cause in these Sections they have very comfortable School-houses, though rather too small, 
containing, however, sufficient accommodation for all resident pupils between the ages of five 
and sixteen, though not between five and twenty-one. In two of these Sections, new brick 
School-houses have been built within the past few years, and the debts contracted in build- 
ing have not yet been fully paid. Ina fewother Sections, owing to the unsettled state of 
the boundary lines, the question of adequate accommodation has been left in abeyance for 
the present, but so soon as these matters are satisfactorily settled, it will be promptly 
attended to. 

The classification of Pupils, according to the New Programme, have been carried into 
effect, and our Schools are now classified according to that standard, The subjects prescribed 
for the first four classes are taught in all our Public Schools, with the exception, however, of 
Object Lessons, Agricultural Chemistry, Botany, and N atural History. These subjects are 
taught in quite a number of Schools, but are omitted principally in those, which are under 
- the charge of Teachers, who hold only third-class County Certificates. A difficulty presents. 
itself here, and that is, that Teachers holding third.class certificates are required to teach sub- 
jects, in which they have not passed an examination. 

Of the method of teaching, I may say that I have observed a decided improvement. 
There is less hearing lessons and more teaching, less mechanical work and more intellectual 
culture, less cramming and more training, and less loading the memory with facts and defini- 
tions and more disciplining the mind to think and reason. Much remains to be accomplished 
on this point, and | hail, with pleasure, the proposal to establish County Teaghers’ Insti- 
tutes, and feel confident ‘that they will be productive of much good, if conducted by a 
thoroughly competent and practical Teacher. 

In the furnishing of maps, blackboards, and other School requisites, commendable pro- 
gress has been made, and much done for the i improvement of our Public Schools. But lit- 
tle, however, has been donein regard to furnishing School Section Libraries. Trustees say 
that the increased expenditure in connection with other matters pertaining to the School- 
houses and grounds. have prevented them furnishing their Schools with libraries. The sala- 
ries of Teachers have risen, and there is less desire on the part of Trustees to change Teachers, 
but where changes have been made, thoroughly competent Teachers have been sought after. 
I feel, therefore, that I am fully justified, and have ample reason for saying that we have 
made greater progress in the cause of popular education, during the past year, than we have 
during any former year. 

County oF Brant. 


M.J. Kelly, Esq., M. D.—The whole number of pupils attending the Public Schools of the ~ 
County during the past year was 5,164. Of these the number of boys was 2,717; of girls 2,447. 
_ The number in attendance under five years of age, 14; between 5 and 10, 2,388 ; between 10 and 
16, 2,510; between 16 and 21, 302. The number in the first class, that is, in the First and Seconda 
Books of Lessons, 1,616 ; number in the second class, that is, in first part of Third Book, 
977; in third class, that is, in second part of Third Book, 800; in fourth class, first part of 
Fourth Book, 812; in fifth class, second part of Fourth Book, 593 , in sixth class, that 1s, 
in Fifth Book, 366. The number of pupils engaged in Writing, 3,989; in Arithmetic, 
4,016; in English Grammar, 2,190; in Object Lessons, 563; in English Composition, 1,477 ; 
in General Geography, 2,495 ; in Canadian Geography, 1,401; in Ancient History, 112; 
in Modern History, 437 ; in Canadian History, 465; in Enolish History. 850; in Christian 
Morals, 352; in Natural Philosophy, 38; in Agricultural Chex istry, 55; in Botany, VE ee 
in Algebra, 131; in Geometry, 60; in Mensuration, 107; in Book-Keeping, 189 ; in Linear 
_ Drawing, 1,321; in Vocal Music, 1,743. During 1871, of the whole number of pupils 
attending the Public Schools of the County, 3 per. cent. were in Ancient History ; less than 
2 per cent. were in Natural History ; 3 per cent. in Algebra; 1 per cent, in Geometry ; less 
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than 1 per cent. in Mensuration ; 5 per cent. in Book-Keeping. During 1872, of the whole 
number of pupils attending the Public Schools, 9 per cent. were engaged in the study of 
Canadian History ; 16 per cent. in English History ; more than 2 per cent. in Ancient 
History; nearly 4 per cent. in Natural History; in Algebra and Geometry about the same 
per centage as during the previous year ; in Mensuration more than 2 per cent; in Book- 
keeping 34 per cent. 

Taking all the subjects together, the comparison between the results of the two years is 
encouraging. | 

In the matter of School Accommodation and Public School Libraries, &c., much remains 
to be done. In South Dumfries, there are four inferior School-houses that ought to give 
place to better ones ; and three with the grounds still unenclosed. The remainder of the 
School-houses in this Township are a credit to the people of the Sections in which they are 
located. These are all brick except one, (a2 neat frame building on the Governor’s Road) 
sufficieatly commodious and, generally, well ventilated) They are also furnished with im- 
proved seats and desks, and one of them, in Section No. 11, is furnished with a well-lighted 
basement, and is heated with hot air. Many additional trees have been planted since the 
date of my last Report, and the School grounds will, in a few years, present a much improved 
appearance. In brantford Township there are several inferior School-houses—five are of 
brick, one of stone, and the rest frame, and concrete. During the summer of 1872, a spacious 
brick School-house was erected in the Village of Newport—the finest School building in the 
vlownship. This has a basement paved with brick, and is supplied with hot-air furnaces. 
The new building was opened shortly after the Christmas holidays. It is well furnished and 
ventilated. The supply of maps and apparatus is satisfactory, and a small library has been 
provided for the use of the pupils. New brick School-houses are now in course of erection 
in the Villages of Cainsville and Langford, on the Hamilton Road, and the Trustees of 8. 8. 
No. 1 purpose to build in a few months. The Township of Onondaga is very badly off in 

the matter of Public School Accommodation. There is but one brick Schocl-house in the 
_ Township,,and that one poorly furnished. The rest are frame, do not afford sufficient 
- accommodation, and are, for the most part, in bad repair. Last summer a meeting of the 
Trustees of the Township was held at the Village of Onondaga, to consider the question of 
establishing a Township Board, and doing away with Section boundaries altogether; but 
owing to the difficulties connected with unions, which, it seems, can only be removed in the 
event of the change becoming general, nothing was done. Just before the Christmas holidays, 
School Sections Nos. 4 and 5 were united, and a site was agreed upon for a new School-house. 
Nothing further, however, has yet been accomplished ; the people interested, deciding appar- 
ently to await the decision of Parliament in reference to the proposed new School Act. The 
School-houses in the small Township of Oakland are commodious buildings—one brick, the 
other stone. They are not, however, well supplied with maps, apparatus, &c., nor are the 
fences and grounds in the state they should be. These defects, it is presumed, will soon be 
remedied. About fifteen years ago School Sections Nos. 2 and 4 were united. These have 
been recently separated, and a brick School-house will be erected in No. 4 during the summer. 

In Burford Township there is but one School-house wholly brick, in Section No. 3, near 
- the Village of Princeton ; that in the Village of Claremont being partly frame: the remainder 
are frame buildings. The best School-houses are in Sections 3, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 18 and 26. 

Three Schools were closed during the last half of the year, viz.: No. 4, Brantford, and 
Nos. 21 and 23, Burford. They are all open now. Considerable improvement has been 
effected in the School grounds during the past year, but much remains yet to be done. Both 
Trustees and people are beginning to understand the necessity of neat play-grounds, with 
ornamental and shade trees, and the esthetic influence they exercise over the minds of the 
young. 

There are nineteen Public School Libraries in the County, containing in all 1288 vol- 
umes. This is not a satisfactory exhibit for so fine a County as Brant—considering the 
facilities offered by the Department in Toronto, facilities unequalled elsewhere, it is a mar- 
vel that Trustees have not more generally availed themselves of them and furnished their 
Schools with libraries. There ought to be one in every Section in the County, and there 
will be, I trust, ere long. . 

There is now no scarcity of Teachers. Of the whole number employed during 1872, 
sixteen had attended the Normal School. Of these seven held first-class certificates, and eight 
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second-class. Twenty-three held third-class new County Board certificates. At present there 
are eighteen Teachers employed in the rural Schools of the County who have attended the 
Normal School. 

Karly in the year, a County Teachers Convention was organized. This meets quarterly 
and is designed especially for the improvement and benefit of young Teachers, who from in- 
experience or the want of proper training are almost necessarily imperfectly acquainted with 
School organization or-the best methods of presenting the subjects of instruction to the minds 
of the young. 

The convention has been very well attended and is, I believe, calculated to do much good 
More interest is manifested in educational matters than formerly and the people generally are 
alive to the necessity for their improvement. They are beginning to realize the fact that a 
sound education is the best investment that can be made for the young and the best guarantee 
for the future peace and prosperity of the country. In some instances, however, the parsimony 
of Trustees still exercises a baneful influence. The result is the change of Teachers and . 
the substitution of inexperienced and inefficient for tried and accomplished Teachers, because 
the services (often valueless) of the former can be secured for a few dollars less, annually. 
This has always been one of the most serious obstacles to the permanent improvement of 
rural Schools. | 

Next to it is IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. For this evil the recent amended 
School Act provides a remedy, but no Board of School Trustees have, in this County, thus 
far, availed themselves of the provision. Earnest and efficient Teachers would, probably, do 
as valuable service, in this matter, as truant officers, In some parts of the County, notably 
in the Township of Brantford, owing to the large size of some Sections, the accommodation is 
se distant, that it is nearly impossible for young children to attend School. 

I confidently hope, before another year shall have passed away, that the needful remedy 
will have been provided for the removal of this and the other evils which still afflict our 


Public School System. 
County oF LINCOLN. 


John B. Somerset, Hsq.—In my visits to the Schools of the County during the past 
year, I have observed with satisfaction indications of a very general desire among Teachers to 
improve themselves and the manner of conducting their Schools. From my last Report, it 
will be seen how urgent the ‘necessity was for this improvement, and a great deal yet remains 
to be accomplished; but the fact that evidences of improvement are at all perceptible— 
that Teachers generally show ambition for something higher than merely to “ put in their 
time” must be encouraging, as an earnest of what may be looked for in the future, as well 
as from the fact that we can scarcely look for increased efficiency in our Schools until it is 
first manifest in those who have charge of them. 

Of the 77 Teachers employed, 6 held first-class Provincial certificates, 10 Secon 
Provincial, 27 Third Class from the new County Board. and 11 held interim certificates, or 
“permits.” Of the whole number only 14 were ever Students at the Normal School—a 
fact that goes far to account for the difficulty of getting a uniform classification of the 
Schools in the County, or of introducing systematic teaching of any of the subjects in 
the Programme. I do not think that this lack of training is owing altogether to indif- 
ference on the part of the Teachers, for the meetings of our County Association or Institute 
are very fairly attended, though at considerable expense and inconvenience to each Teacher, 
and an earnest desire is shown at these meetings of observing the most approved methods of 
teaching and otherwise conducting a School efficiently. It would, I am convinced, greatly 
improve the qualifications of Teachers throughout the country were these Associations so 
recognized as to provide for the payment of the expenses of those attending them, an 
for the compulsory attendance of every Teacher in the district. 

On my first round of visits to the Schools of this County, I was agreeably sur- 
prised at the readiness with which Trustees generally admitted the necessity of improve- 
ment to their School premises; but I have not in many cases found equal alacrity in 
taking active measures to remedy these defects. In most cases where the necessity of 
improvements was pressing, they have since been effected ; but in numerous others, where 
the enlargement or fencing of the playground, &c.; were needed, there has been procras- 


tination. 
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The following table, taken from a report I submitted to the County Council, will 
exhibit the names of those Sections that were found behindhand in this respect at my last 
visit :— 


Insufficient Accommo- | In need of Repairs | In need of Renee or Improve- 


dation in House. ' to House. ments to Playground. 
INTRO RGA tec, .,. sate eee None. Nos. 3, 6. 3, 4, 8, 9,..10, 
Grantham 0105.00.) 2:08 Noss (2505. None. 192. 3. Ao 
PR Reman Bett Un. 6. Li 1, 3.4, U. 2, U. 4, U, 6,0. 7. 
MP LEHOD, Vicks, vos Soave deere nace None. No. 2 1,:2,°4,.1 6: 
Grimsby voces | Nos. 2. 12. 8, 9, 13. FRC RR URE Ey SACRA ELSES Or 
Gainsboro’ ($2 Ane. S Mossi) 1s 4D ia ple 1:2, 5, Geely ote Las 
Caistor io ieaeciatt-Sentesagl Nos. 6. 8. Fe PIPER hogs s 2.3; 0, igyay ae Dea. 

otal ©.) Nelsons, | 10 1) 43 


I have felt it my duty in every lecture I delivered, as well as in conversation with 
Trustees, to point out the evils of frequent changes of Teachers. Perhaps there is no other 
drawback that I feel the effect of more in neutralizing the work done during my visits than 
this. It is very discouraging when, after the reorganization of a School, with great hopes 
of its being carried out efficiently by the Teacher, to find at the next visit another Master 
employed, and the labour to be gone over again ; yet this has occurred again and again, and 
explains the very unsatisfactory account some Schools render of themselves in my book of 
Detailed Reports, The following table will show the extent of those changes during 1872 :— 


Number of cases in which no change occurred......... aS RA 24 
- to pone change ys Vor Ws hurl seinen 29 
‘h TS two'changes) et Iie OO “1, Date ed 21 
ts tHECE CHANBGS by | iss piaga seieate ates 3 


Four new School-houses were erected in 1872 —viz., in No. 8, Niagara; Un. 8, Louth ; 
No. 5, Grimsby, and No. 8, Caistor. Of these, 8 Niagara, and Un. 8 Louth have been fur- 
nished with desks and seats of polished cherry, similar to those already in use in No. 5 
Niagara. These seats are at once an ornament to the house and comfortable for those who 
have to use them so many hours every day. I hail this as an indication of a growing senti- 
ment in favour of making our School-rooms pleasant places of resort to the children attend- 
ing them, which I trust will extend rapidly to other Sections. 

The most noticeable effect of thé many additions made during the year to the supply of 
maps and apparatus in the different Schools is the facility for teaching classes of, small chil- 
dren by means of tablet lessons, which previously were seldom used and almost unheard of. 

I regret that I cannot report any Improvement in the matter of School Libraries. 
In only 14 Sections in the County i is there a library established, and in the case of some of 
these I was not able to ascertain definitely from Teacher or pupils whether there was really a 
library in existence or not, so little interest seemed to be taken in them by the inhabitants. 

In delivering the lectures required; I found it impossible to select, in all cases, 
either a season of the year ora time of day favourable to my obtaining a good audience ; 
hence in many cases I omitted any formal lecture, but endeavoured on all occasions to 
give a short familiar address to the children. I am of opinion that if Inspectors were 
required to choose two or three places in each Township to deliver their lectures, in- 
stead of being compelled to deliver one in each Section, the duty would be found less 
difficult to perform, and would produce more satisfactory results. 

The Journal of Education is generally received on being sent, unless the Trustees fail 
to look after it, in which case the Journals either accumulate at the office or are lost. 
The Postmaster of St. Catharines presented me with a armful of them on a recent occa- 
sion, inquiring what was to be done with them. I wrote the name of the Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Section on each one, and in a short time they were all distributed. 


County oF WELLAND. 


James H. Ball, Esq., M.A—1. Accommodations.—Improvements have been made 
during the year in regard to School Accommodations. New School-houses have been erected 
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and old ones improved, new furniture supplied, and the Schools better furnished with maps. 
Outside arrangements have also been put into better condition ; premises having been fenced, 
wells dug, and shade trees planted. ‘The work, however, is not complete ; a great deal yet 
remains to be done; there still exist buildings that ought to be dispensed with as soon as 
possible. But the public spirit with which, I feel satistied, our Trustees are actuated, is a 
good guarantee that all needful accommodations will be provided. 

The chief obstacles to improvement appear to be, in some cases, the small extent of the 
Section, and the burden falling chiefly on a few individuals ; In others, the slender means of 
the inhabitants, 

The evils complained of cannot be ignored, and when urged as reasons for a somewhat 
tardy fulfilment of the requirements of the law, are entitled to consideration. 

As a remedy for them, however, I have suggested Township Boards of Trustees. This 
system I trust to see ultimately prevail, both because it is more equitable than the Section 
system, and because that under it, | have no doubt, our Schools would be conducted on a 
far better scale. 

+ 2. Schools.—The Schools, as well as the accommodations, are in advance of where they 
were a year ago, though, as in the case of the latter, much remains to be done. The classi- 
fication is better, and the subjects of study are being taken up in the order prescribed. The 
instructions that ‘‘no pupil is to be ‘promoted to a higher class without being thoroughly 
acquainted with all the subjects taught in the lower classes’’ are being carried out, and com- 
paratively few promotions have been made during the year. By this means, I trust, we shall 
witness greater thoroughness in the several subjects, than our Schools generally have hitherto 
been able to exhibit. 

In the subject of Reading, ease and expression are reached in our best Schools; but 
usually, the highest attainment is fluency. Definition and derivation are receiving ‘more 
attention than formerly, and pupils are beginning to show a better acquaintanee with these 
subjects. In Arithmetic thoroughness is of slow growth, and a want of it is yet too often 
evinced. Along with hard work on the part of the Teachers, regular attendance is necessary 
on the part of the pupils, as also attention and industry, in order to secure it. 

3. Teachers.—A large proportion of the Teachers in this County hold First Class old 
County Board Certificates, valid until cancelled by law. But the holders of these certificates 
are beginning to come up for Provincial Certificates under the new Act. It is gratifying to 
find Teachers aiming at the higher standard, and exerting themselves to attain to it. 

The practice of Teachers preparing the lessons beforehand is becoming prevalent, and 
its advantages recognized. ‘The Teacher who maintains this practice is far more likely to be 
successful than one who omits it. By preparing all the lessons for the next day, not only 
will his memory be refreshed and every thing be at ready command, but new ways of inter- 
esting his pupils in their studies will occur to him; new ways of explaining a subject and 
making it clear to them, as well as interesting himself more in his work than if he omits it. 

It would seem that the time has arrived when full advantages should be afforded our 
Teachers for receiving a thorough training for the profession. When ample provision has 
been made for the accomplishment of this, it will then remain to be considered whether or 
not it should be made imperative upon candidates for certificates to pass through such course 
of training before being eligible for examination. If our Teachers fail to accomplish as much 
as Is sometimes expected of them, though they are in earnest in their work, and endeavour to 
do it efficiently and well, their want of success is often owing to a lack of that training which 
is considered so necessary to success in other pursuits. 

While, then, we aim at improvement in our School accommodations, it is, to say the 
least, of no less importance that our Teachers receive a thorough training for the discharge 


of the onerous and important duties that devolve upon them. 
* 


County oF HALDIMAND. 


R. Harcourt, Esq., M.A.—During the year building operations have been going on in 
eighteen different Sections. Several handsome and commodious buildings have been 
completed and are now being occupied. In no Section, in which a new building was needed, 
have the people shown themselves to be behind the age. Peculiar circumstances have arisen 
in two or three Sections, which necessitated for a time the postponement of building. Had 
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we had Township Boards of Trustees, I think these peculiar circumstances would never have 
arisen. | 
Our Teachers generally admit that the present system of Teachers’ examinations is a great 
improvement: upon the old ; they agree too in attributing to the Amendment Act of 1871 an 
almost universal rise of salaries. ’ 

Gradually the New Programme is being worked up to. In isolated cases a strict ad- 
herence to it is impossible. In the main it has been the means of reducing to some degree of 
method and conformity the labour of the School-room. 

Of course an Inspector is often annoyed in noticing the loose and senseless method adopted 
by some Teachers. There is so much cramming and mechanical memory work, that the real 
object of instruction seems often to be quite lost sight of. I think that Teachers especially of 
all persons, should occasionally forget all about their own systems, and examine impartially 
methods different from them. Defects in one’s own way of doing things can be most clearly 
seen by attentively observing the working of the methods pursued by others in the same pro- 
fession. The last year has done much to perfect and elevate our School system. Our wants 
will of course enlarge, owing to the multiplication of the objects of knowledge as well as to 
the increased range of occupations. May we so expand our system as to make it always suit- 
able to a progressive age ! 

Some change is needed as to the appointments of Trustees. A Township Board, com- 
posed of intelligent and earnest men, who would make it a point to visit each School semi- 
annually, would be in my opinion quite an onward step. 


County oF NoRrFOLK, 


James J. Wadsworth, Esq., U.A., M.B.—Report, No. 1..-1 am happy to report that 
during the year 1872 very gratifying progress has been observable in educational matters in 
_ this County. I think an examination of the accompanying “ detailed report” will show that a 
large number of hitherto defaulting School Sections have this year roused themselves from 
their lethargy, and bid fair to stand in the first rank. ~ . 

The School Law and Regulations of 1871, on their first appearance here, excited con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. In two Townships mass meetings were held, for the purpose cf 
denouncing them, and resolutions were passed condemning them almost in toto. But to whole- 
sale denunciations has succeeded a critical appreciation of what is good, and an intelligent 
perception of what is defective. The law has led the people to think carefully about educa- 
tional matters. If the legislation of 1871 had had no other effect than to stimulate parents to 
inquire of themselves what kind of education their children really required, and how it would 
be best imparted, the benefit conferred would be immense. But apart from this, the direct 
result of the law, as [ shall now proceed to show, has been in many respects in the highest 
degree salutary. 

School Accommodation A year ago I reported 66 “chools with wretched sites or none. 
There are now 42 Schools in this category. But besides the Schools covered by these figures 
many others have erected fences, or planted shrubs, or made some important improvement 
in their sites. 

Fourteen new and beautiful School-houses have this year been erected, 4 brick, 1 stone, 
and 9 frame. These structures are models of good taste. The Sections in which they have been 
built are 12and 14, Townsend; 10 and 11, Windham; 5 and 12, Middleton; 1, Woodhouse; 9, 
14 and 15, Charlotteville; 2, 11 and 19, Kast Walsingham; and 5, Houghton. Every effort 
seems to haye been put forth to secure the latest architectural improvements. The Trustees 
have without emolument shown the greatest zeal in visiting even distant Schools of reputed 
excellence in order to obtain the best designs. They have also spent much time and energy 
in seeing the work properly performede None but those who have had experience in build- 
ing can truly estimate the Jabour and inconvenience incident to the erection of these edifices. 
Tam happy to say that there are now in the County 52 excellent School-houses ‘there being 
39 last year). Large sums of money have been expended too in repairing. Some excellent 
buildings, which had fallen into a discreditable state, have thus been rejuvenated. The Port 
Dover people have expended about $600 in beautiful furniture, painting, graining, &c., and 
have now a School-house which might be thought elegant even in Toronto. 

As you are probably aware, from the demand on the Depository, a large number of 
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Schools have purchased or taken steps to purchase new sets of maps. Philosophical apparatus 
is very scarce, however, in this County. Several Schools use the terrestrial globe, and I ~ 
oceasionally descry a tellurion or an orrery covered with dust, ornamenting the inaccessible 
top of a press, but rarely found any in use. I regret that even the blackboard is not appre- 
ciated by some of our Teachers. I have too often seen a good blackboard in disuse because 
the chalk was exhausted, and, on enquiry, have learned that the paltry excuse was deemed a 
sufficient reason for depriving the whole School of blackboard work even for months. In 
other cases the authorities have seemed to have taxed their ingenuity to locate the blackboard 
in the most inconvenient part of the room. 

As for libraries there are not six in active operation in the County. This sad fact is closely 
connected with the faulty system of teaching reading which has prevailed, and still prevails in 
many Schools. Owing to a common but absurd delusion prevalent among parents that promotion 
to a higher Reader is a step in the education of their children, which should rightfully gratify 
parents’ pride, pupils have been forced by complaisantif not sometimes by artful Teachers, into 
the advanced Readers, the result is that the great majority of the 9000 children of Norfolk who 
who do not know how to read, are striving to acquire that accomplishment by blundering through 
the 4th and 5th books. It follows that they leave School without appreciating their author. 
How can they enjoy what they do not understand? Many of them have no taste even for 
the lightest articles of a newspaper. How then can there be any demand for the standard 
works of a good library? I hope to see a complete change in this matter. I hope to see 
every Section of the County within reach of a good library. But I am convinced the change 
must begin by inspiring those who learn to read with a love of reading. 

In the quality of the instruction in the Schools generally there has been a marked im- 
provement. In part this is attributable to the new limit and time tables. There are, it is 
true, very few Schools in which they are strictly followed, but in the great majority of 
Schools they are approximately followed. The attempt to approach a high standard has 
been very beneficial. Another potent cause has been private study on the part of Teachers, 
the result of the higher standard for certificates. Not only candidates for new certificates, 
but also those Teachers who have been contemplating the possible recall of the old certificates 
have been engaged in private study. They have been refreshing their memory of old studies 
-~have been rubbing off the®rust with which time has tarnished their armour. The result 
is they have been much more successful in the School-room than they would otherwise have 
been. Iam convinced from my acquaintance with the 120 Teachers of Norfolk that hardly 
any other habit has so powerful and direct effect upon 2 Teacher’s success as the regular pri- 
vate preparation of School work. | 

The following table exhibits briefly the character of the sites, houses, apparatus and in- 
struction in the seven component townships of this County, using as I did last year, three 
degrees : excellent, fair and inferior. : 


| 
| | NEw 
TOWNSHIPS. SITES. | HLousss. APPARATUS. INsTRvcTION. {| Houszs 
. 
: 
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I might add here that the Iuspector is provided with an office in the court-house, and 
that every Saturday is devoted to office work. The number of letters, &c,, received during 
1872 was 1681, the number despatched 1480. 
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In the autumn of 1872 I addressed a circular to the local papers advocating the forma- 
tion of a Teachers’ Association, and fixing a day for a preliminary meeting. I am happy to 
say that we have now a flourishing society, which promises to be very useful. The meetings 
are held on the last Saturday of every alternate month. With some financial aid from the 
Legislature we might establish in this County a good Teachers’ Institute. There are many 
Teachers who would gladly avail themselves of the advantages presented by such an institu- 
tion. Many young Teachers have confessed to me with regret their ignorance of the science 
of teaching. They had never enjoyed any opportunity of learning how to educate. Young 
men and women pass from the Public Schools to the County Board, and obtaining certificates, 
rightly enough profess themselves Teachers. But many of them are conscious of their igno- 
rance of School organization and School management. They have a faint recollection of how 
their Teachers carried on School, and with that they begin experimenting. But the majority 
of them fail to give satisfaction ; and in the vain attempt to effect some improvement Trustees 
are continually changing the Teachers. 

The question put by the Department, “What method of teaching is employed ?”’ has 
sorely tried me. In over one-half the Schools there is no method, nor any knowledge of me- 
thod. Three-fourths of the candidates for certificates at the County Board could not distin- 
guish education from instruction. The old rote system, ifit deserve the name of system, is by 
far the most prevalent. And so long as this is the case it matters but little what subjects are 
on the Limit Table. When natural science was put on the list it was expected that the 
slavery of “dismal verbalism ’’ would be shaken off, and that things rather than words would 
be the subject of the pupil’s apprehension. But without competent Teachers natural science 
is not more effective as a means of education than Murray’s Grammar and Walker’s Diction- 
ary. Even the text-book on chemistry (simple and practical as itis) becomes in the hands 
of some of our Teachers but another means of crowding the memory with Greeco-English 
words, void of meaning. Their pupils prattle learnedly, but know nothing. They can recite 
pedantically concerning chemical affinity, the law of multiple proportion, or electrolysis, or 
what not, but fail to recognize ammonia or sulphuretted hydrogen though held under their 
very noses. But there are one or two noble exceptions to this method of teaching chemistry. 
In one School the chemistry class resembles a hive of bees, so actively and intently is each 
member occupied in the toil of manufacture. With rude apparatus, old bottles and jars and 
the make-shifts of ingenious necessity, these young students at my last visit were really read- 
ing with their own eyes the great book of nature, their own hands performed the manipula- 
tions, their own eyes beheld the magic transformations, and their faces glowed with the en- 
thusiasm which their successful pursuit after the hidden truth had engendered. These 
children find the study of the text-book a delight, regarding it as a guide book through an 
enchanted land. In one or two other Schools I found botany taught on similar common 
sense principles . 

It is true all teachers cannot be expected to teach science equally well. But it by no 
means requires « professor from Gottingen to manageja science class successfully. Indeed 
some of our Teachers attempt too much. Some “talk above” their pupils, leading them into 
regions they are not prepared to visit, and loading them with the richest fruit before exciting 
an appetite for its enjoyment. Others confine their lectures to proper bounds, but tell the 
pupils too much, leaving them nothing to do but passively listen. Both these varieties of 
spoon-feeding in science are equally pernicious. I hold that the learner should be so drawn 
on as to really hunger for the truth. He should feel that the difficulties of the subject must 
be surmounted by his own strength, and its intricacies must be threaded by his own care and 
cleverness. He should not be carried up the hill of science on the broad shoulders of 
Mneas, but led through its devious windings by the delicate clue of Ariadne. 

Popular Sentiment regarding the Law.—I should fail in my duty were I to omit all 
mention of the complaints made to me regarding the law. Indeed, | think that it is your 
desire that an Inspector should not merely administer the law as it stands, but also note and 
report those points in which it seems to require amendment. 

It is in this spirit that I beg to call your attention to a very widespread opinion that 
there are too many holidays in the winter season. Many boys and girls of advanced age can 
attend School in winter only. They usually begin in December and leave in April. To be 
obliged to spend two full weeks at Christmas and one at Haster in idleness, is regarded 
generally as very objectionable. Mi 
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I have been called upon to be third arbitrator in only one case of compulsory sale of 
School site. There ig a legal question raised in another case whether the Trustees can obtain 
a deed of the land they have forcibly taken under the law. The owner refuses to give a deed. 
How can the Trustees’ title be registered ? 

We have had one case of appeal from Township By-law forming new School Section. 
The five arbitrators appointed by the County Council confirmed the By-law. 

There have been several sharp local contests over the location of new School site, but happily 
1 have not been called in to arbitrate. 

With regard to the Limit Table, there are two objections which I find it impossible to 
remove: Ist. 1t is said that a special exception ought to have been made in favour of pupils 
of advanced age attending School for but a few months. The refusal of the Department, on 
my application for authority to organize an exceptional class, has in several cases seriously 
affected the popularity of the Teacher. All very well, it is urged, for young children to be 
trained according to this or some other well-devised programme. They can begin at the be- 
ginning, and will naturally find it adapted to their wants when they reach the age of 16 cr 
18; but these young men have had no such training. For them to take up the nineteea 
studies of the fifth class at this stage of their education is folly. They cannot make any 
valuable progress in them. Lefore they even begin to comprehend the scope of their new 
studies they will be forced to abandon them. Why, then, not allow them to complete the 
curriculum they have for years been following, by devoting their brief’ remaining leisure to the 
mastery of the three R’s and a knowledge of accounts. Such is the strain I hear in almost 
every Section. 

2nd. The other objection is that there are too many subjects in the 5th and 6th classes for 
any person to engage in profitably at one time. They might be taken consecutively or option- 
ally, it is said. . 

There is still widespread murmuring regarding the frequent changes in text-books. The 
reply put forth by the Department, that with one or two exceptions the text-books have been 
changed but once in twenty-five years, is by no means regarded as satisfactorily meeting the 
objections. 

Parents who for ten or twenty years have every few months been called upon by Teachers 
to provide new books, while their’ shelves are loaded with School books, scarcely worn, and 
now declared useless, are slow to believe that there has been only one change in twenty-five 
years. I have explained fully the position of the Department in this matter, but when a man 
points to his book-shelf and shows me Morse and Campbell, and Lovell and Hodgins, and 
Hodgins’ B. N. A. on Geography ; Sangster’s small Arithmetic and Sangster’s large Arith- 
metic, and Smith and McMurchy’s two works on Arithmetic; Lennie and Kirkham, and 
Bullion and Miller’s, and Bullion and Morell, and Davis and Davis’ Elementary (two editions) 
on Grammar, besides various Histories, Mensurations and other books, Readers, &c., now 
representing to him dead stock, what am I tosay ? I may tell him in the words of your note to 
my last report, that the ‘“ objection is founded on an entire mistake.” But it would hardly 
convince him while his book-shelf groans under its load. I have, however, convinced many 
that the Department is correct in its statement, that the books, regarded as a whole set, have 
been changed only as stated; but then comes the objection: ‘“‘ Why have not the educational 
authorities controlled this matter? If it is not their act, why have they permitted it?” 
There is no doubt that the continued purchase of new School books is grievously felt by a very 
large number of the people of this county, especially among those who are rais- 
ing large families, and who, naturally enough, believe that the books which enabled Primus to 
become a good scholar ought to serve Decimus equally well. . 

The effect of the Orders in Council suspending the Regulations regarding School accommo- 
dation has for result the postponing of many of the intended improvements, but ere another year 
shall pass away, I am confident great strides towards perfection will be made. 

Looking now at the County of Norfolk as a whole, I am happy to report that the pros- 
pects of education are of a very assuring character, The true value of education is widely 
felt. The scowl of querulousness whose animus I have attempted to explain in the last page 
or two, is easily effaced from the memory by the encouraging smile of appreciation with 
which the cause of universal education is greeted on every hand. Ihave lectured in several 
places, and have held conversational conferences with Trustees and parents frequently, and 
from what I know of the actual inner life of the people of Norfolk, I am convinced that edu- 
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cation is highly prized indeed, and that liberal support will be accorded to all measures tend- 
ding to advance it, without regard to party or creed, 


Report No. 2.—No museum of natural history has yet been established in any Schoo! 
in this County. In one School chemical experiments are performed by the Teacher and 
pupiis—in another there is a good microscope. 

The influence of our seventeen Public School Libraries is of a highly-beneficial charac- 
ter where the libraries are properly managed. But as only 582 vols. have been taken out 
this year, it is clear that, in most cases, there is a want of interest. I have been making spe- 
cial efforts to promote good reading in the Schools, and hope to see, ere long, a great change 
in the number and value of the libraries. I attribute much of the indifference felt towards 
libraries to the faulty method in which reading has, in many Schools, been taught. 

Seventy Sections state that they have read the Journal of Hducation—thirty irregularly 
—-and a few not at all. The last I have marked “ not received.” 

As to the influence it exerts, | believe, it is nothing to what it might exert. This is 
not o2 account of any defect in the matter, for during the past year most of the numbers 
have been replete with most interesting articles, original and selected. But two causes almost 
destroy its influence. Jirst, as a rule, only one person in each Section ever sees it. Second, 
the irregularity of its appearance. 

(1.) The Teachers rarely read the Journal, because it is sent to the Trustees, and, 
usually, one of the Trustees is the only reader thereof. It is very desirable that every 
Teacher should be supplied directly with a copy for kimself—free of cost. The extra thousand 
dollars this might cost Ontario would be well invested. 

(2.) Ican hardly express the strength of my conviction that, unless the Jowrnal shall 
come regularly, it will never wield any power. Ihave heard many complaints about this point. 
For two or three months the Trustees would inquire for the Journal in vain—altereations 
with postmasters would become more frequent—and, at last, when hope had well nigh 
fled, several numbers would arrive in rapid succession or perhaps together. Under these 
circumstances the papers were seldom read with care. J wish to see the Journal issued with 
such strict punctuality as to engender an appetite for it as a certain day of the month comes 
round, J know men who really hunger for their weekly quota of inteiligence. But such a 


lively feeling of interest in a paper cannot be maintained but by perfect regularity in the 
issue, 
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CouNTY oF OXFORD. 


Wiliam Carlyle, Esq.--The cause of popular education in this County gives indications of 
progress. ‘T'wo obstacles stand in the way of more rapid advancement, resistance to proper 
classification of the pupils, and the Local School Section System. The former is rapidly dis- 
appearing, the latter seemingly becomes more formidable every day. All the Schools have 
been re-classified. Some, however, I am sorry to say, through ‘ weakness of the flesh,” or 
lack of experience on the part of Teachers, have been only tampered with in this respect. 
‘The pruning knife has been used sufficiently for the hand wielding it to be scratched, and the 
shrub marred without reducing it to symmetry and a state of fruitfulness. Many Schools on 
the other hand have been admirably classified, and their masters are reporting great satisfac- 
tion to all concerned as the result. 

It may seem strange that such a necessary work as classification of the pupils should 
call forth complaints, and even resistance, on the part of parents. But when it is borne 
in mind that for years past, the only basis of classification observed was the Reading Book 
pupils happened to be using, and that children were advanced from book to book frequently 
as they and their parents thought proper, without any reference to fitness, complaints are 
easily accounted for. There is also a notion prevailing among the less intelligent of the 
community, that tends to aggravate the difficulty, which is that the ratepayers alone have the 
right to say how the Schools shall be conducted—to determine in the first place whether 
there shall be School at all for dheir children, and then, the School granted, whether. the Go- 
vernment, the Trustees, Master or any other authority, shall interfere respecting its manage- 
ment, beyond what they think is advisable. In their estimation, for any School officer to 


exercise the power vested in him by law, without receiving their consent, is a piece of inex- 
cusable impertinence. ‘ 
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But the success achieved by those Schools that have been properly classified, together 
with the approval manifested by intelligent ratepayers is having an influence. By the close 
of the present year, all good Schools will be classified according to the Regulations. As to 
the necessity for such a reformation, much could be said. A great improvement was needed 
in the way of accommodation. But I become more and more satisfied as I visit the Schools, 
that internal reformation is the most urgent. Pupils may be well taught, surrounded by 
the poorest accommodation. 

A noticeable result attends the present classification and inspection. As Trustees listen 
to a careful examination of their pupils in the rudiments of the branches taught, they fre- 
quently remark: “If our scholars cannot answer such questions, they know nothing! ” 
“Why,” says one, ‘‘our School passes fine public examinations, it is puffed, and the master 
is puffed in the papers, but taken in their everyday dress, and examined one by one in the 
commonest things, the scholars are nowhere.’ Making all allowance for excitement occasioned 
by the presence of the Inspector, and for the different style of questioning he may pursue, 
still in too many cases the remark of the Trustees is too near the truth. Public Examina- 
tions, as they are frequently conducted, are shams; and the complaint that Trustees will not 
attend them, is not always areasonable complaint. The Indians were greatiy instructed in 
watching Columbus perform the HKclipse. But even the Indians might have lost their interest 
in the course of time, had the Hclipse beer quarterly. Ouz best Teachers, indeed all, are con- 
vinced of the hollowness of these Public Hxaminations as a test of the scholarship of the 
School. The method now prescribed for these occasions is an improvement. Few yet, how- 
ever, have adopted it. P 

In my Report to the County Council, I classified the Schools of the County, exclusive 


of those in the towns, as follows : 
Excellent Good Fair Poor Very Poor Total. 


Perehaniot 22 Uibl iid. .ke 0 1 7 yi 3 13 
East Nissouri............ 0 4 ) 4 0 11 
Blenheim) BAe iiaw A 2 4. fs ya 16 
Blanrord. WoAveeiiu. 0 ¥ 2 He tf) 5 
Hast Zorrat. icv. e.068) 0 ii 6 yy 4 13 
IW est Zorra. tic). eta @ 4 3 4 0 11 
North Norwich.......... 0 4 4 0 1 9 
South Norwich......... 0 2 2 2 4 10 
West Oxford eisnyiw aid 1 4 3 0 8 
East’ Oxford... ...0...8.. 0 1 1 Me 3 ic 
North Oxford............ 0 | 3 0 0 4. } P 

1 closed at the time of visit 1 " 
Himbrow a Ae ade 0 0 0 0 1 
Totals for County...... 1 22 40 28 17 °108 109 

Uncertain 1 \ 


The chief conditions determining these results are School accommodation and manage- 
ment, 
But one School is classified as excellent, and 1 wish to bear testimony here to the ability 
of the Teachers of a few other Schools, by saying it is no fault of theirs that their Schools 
are not placed in the highest rank, the cause being something over which they have no con- 
trol. | 

Mr. Lean, No. 11 E. Nissouri, has excellent accommodation, but pupils enough for 
two Teachers. 

Mr. Bolton, No. 4, E. Nissouri, has very poor accommodation. 

Mr. McDonald, No. 6 West Zorra, had more scholars than he could properly teach. 

Mr. Mercer, No. 12 Dereham, has had charge of his School but a short period. 

Miss Nesbit, No. 8 N. Norwich, took charge of her School recently, having raised her 
previous one to a very high standard. 

Mr. Smith, No. 1 Blenheim, has too large a School, and a limited School-room to 


teach in. + 
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There are other Teachers performing their work well, and can the difficulties they 
labour under be removed, their Schools will, under their management, reach a high grade of 
excellence. 

In reference to the School marked excellent, the attendance is large—too large, but it is 
so well furnished with apparatus and other School requisites, and so well managed, that it 
stands first in the County, notwithstanding its large attendance. 

The local School system is still yielding its abundant harvest.— Dissensions among 
neighbours and between electors and township councillors and reeves ; weak Sections cannot 
build houses or incur any extra expense until they are assisted by an addition of territory. 
Strong Sections say to aman: “ We will give none,’ while, at the same time, they excuse 
themselves for not providing accommodation for all their children of School age by saying, 
‘We may build and then lose our territory.” Large Sections have more scholars than they 
have accommodation for, impose light taxes upon ratepayers, but enormous distances for chil- 
dren to travel. Small Sections are heavily taxed and poorly furnished with School re- 

uisites. 
; The following table will show the disparity in size existing between the Sections of 
some of the townships. 


PPATCDAM of Sicecits atop saesids 13 Sections yarying from 3,700 acres to 8,000 
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HastyOxfards (akties Rd oe a 4 2400 OO) 
North Norwich............ eae Sy " «2,000 “ * 4,400 
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During the year seven new buildings have been erected, all, save one, of brick. In 
other Sections various improvements have been made by repairs, building fences and out- 
houses, increasing the size of yards, and supplying maps &c. The prospective, though doubt- 
ful, change of section boundaries has effectually stood in the way of renovating the accommo- 
dation in many localities. And it is to be feared that ultimately improvement will be made 
before the desired change of boundaries is accomplished. Were the section difficulty not in 
the way, I am satisfied from the disposition manifested by the Trustees, that good and ample 
accommodation would, in a reasonable space of time, be provided for all the Schools. 

There are some irregularities still practised by Trustees that are inexcusable ; one is the 
employment of Teachers not legally qualified to teach in the County. Violations of the Regu- 
lations pertaining to the engagement of Teachers have in several cases brought about the result 
the Regulations are designed to enable Trustees to avoid. Now that Teachers are not so 
plentiful as in the past, for a Teacher holding a certificate valid only in the County he lives in 
to apply for a School where his certificate is not valid, and where he himself is unknown, is, 
to some extent, ground for suspicion. He is either ignorant of what every qualified Teacher 
knows, or is driven to seek employment out of his own County, and to impose upon un- 
suspecting trustees, or with his employers to connive at an illegal transaction. Such a trans- 
action took place at the beginning of the year, the Teacher fearing results left at the close of 
the first quarter, and immediately the Trustees engaged another Teacher similarly situated and 
while there were qualified Teachers in the County not employed. This tendency on the part 
of some boards is shown only when employing assistant Teachers. It is due to those ladies 
and gentlemen that attend the Teachers’ examination in any county whenever a School is 
vacant not requiring a Teacher holding a Provincial certificate, that they have the refusal of 
the School. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles referred to, I know the Schools jhave already been bene- 
fited by the new School Act and the Regulations. — 


County oF WATERLOO. 


Thomas Pearce, Esq.—In} this County, the requirements of the School Act and Regula 
tions of 1871, now meet with the all but universal approval of the people, in fact, for the 
last six or eight months I have heard no complaint except in one or two instances—all compe- 
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tent to examine the way in which our Schools are now classified, freely admitting that the 
resulting advantages to primary education must indeed be very great. 

It is also very gratifying to me to be able to report that the New Programme of Studies 
and Limit Table are becoming more and more popular every day. Our best Teachers took 
the lead in introducing them and in a short time nearly all others had “fallen into line.” It 
is now not at all an uncommon thing to hear the strict observance of the programme strongly ad- 
vocated by Teachers, who, in the latter part of 187 1, vehemently denounced it, : 

Statistical Feport.—With the exceptions below referred to, the Statistical Report of 1872, 
recently transmitted to the Department, may be relied upon as a tolerably accurate statement 
of the condition and standing of the Public Schools wader my jurisdiction for that year. With 
the view of having my summary Report as nearly correct as possible, [ returned, for correction, 
sixty-five (65) Trustees’ reports, and although some of them were sent back even a third time, 
yet, I regret to say that the numbers reported in the various subjects taught are not entirely 
consistent with the numbers set down in the different classes ; however, as the General or Class 
Register (introduced, January, 187 3) is now used in every School in the County, I trust that 
misunderstandings of that nature, between the Teachers and myself, belong to the past, and 
that at the end of the current year I shall be able to send in a report correct in every impor- 
tant particular. 

The question “ How many pupils can the School-house accommodate ?” is not answered 
correctly. The Trustees, in many cases not knowing apparently what data tu use, made, too 
low an estimate of the capacity of their School-house. The result is that the total accommo- 
dation reported for the County is far below what it should be. f 

School-houses, grounds, fences, c.—There are, in this ‘ounty, eighty-three (83) Public, 
and four (4) R. C. Separate, School Sections, and in these there are now only six (6) log 
School-houses, Four of these are much more comfortable than some of the frame buildings. 
The remaining two are in a very bad condition indeed, and will, I trust, soon be replaced by 
good and comfortable School-houses. One of them —now the only really miserable shanty in 
the County—stands on a low wet corner (the old idea was “good enough for a School-house’’) 
at a cross-road, so surrounded with water in spring and autumn that it is with difficulty the 
children get to the door-step, very little more land than that occupied by the School-house, 
‘no wood-shed, no private convenience of any kind, no well, no fence, in short nothing but a 
wretched, bleak, desolate looking hovel. It is the old story over again, of a once well-to-do 
Section all but broken up by the establishment of a Separate School near by. 

There are five (5) frame buildings in a very bad condition. Two of these will shortly be 
replaced by new School-houses, the material for which is already on the ground ; a third will 


) 
be overhauled during the summer holidays—the ceiling raised, the building put in good 
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repair, and the School-room fitted up with new desks, &c. ; a fourth will be attended to either 
this or next year; the fifth is in the hands of the putting-off class of Trustees. who will, pro- 
bably, not do anything until they wake up, after a year or two, to find that while they slum- 
bered their neighbours have stolen a march on them that will take them years to overtake. 
Besides the new buildings just referred to, a very fine brick School-house, large enough 
to accommodate two Teachers, will be erected during the ensuing summer in the Village of 
Winterbourne. in two Sections additions will be built to provide accommodations for assis- 
tant Teachers, and in three other Sections the present School-houses will be divided by parti- 
tions for the same purpose. : 
____ During the last year there were six (6) new School-houses erected —four brick, two frame ; 
two churches (brick) purchased and fitted up; and one wing (brick) built for an assistant. 
| Twenty-one (21) School lots were fenced in during the year. There remain sixteen 
(16) that are not yet enclosed. Some of these are lots on which new School houses were 
built during the year, in others the Trustees having gone to considerable expense for repairs, 
hew desks, &c., and we thought it advisable to let the fences remain over for another year. 
At the end of this year I expect to see every School ground in the County fenced in with 
€ exception of four or five, and these are in Sections where the Trustees are either paying 
off a debt, expending largely on other improvements, or anticipating a change of School site 
The School grounds have been enlarged in twenty-two (22) sections during the year. 
There are yet three or four that require enlargement and I have no doubt it will be done as 
Soon as circumstances will allow. 
Very little has been done yet in the matter of wells, only a very few having been sunk 
g . 
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‘during the year. In most cases, however, where there is no well on the premises, good water 

is easily procured at a convenient distance. The Trustees are leaving the well and shade- 
trees in abeyance for the present, but from the spirit now evinced by the people and the 
increasing interest taken in these matters by Trustees and Teachers, I am convinced that the 
time is not far distant when Sections will be found vying with one another in the very laud- 
able work of laying out their grounds and planting shrubs and shade-trees. . 

Programme, Classification, Libraries, &c.—During the last year my time was chiefly 
given to the introduction of the New Programme and the classification of the pupils in ae- 
cordance with it. The principal objects I kept in view were, a correct report of the status of 
the Schools of the County at the end of the year, and the introduction of the General or | 
Glass Register at as early a day as possible. By referring’to the Statistical Report it will 
he observed that I have reported none in the fifth and sixth classes, and not quite 2 per 
cent, of the whole in the fourth class. From this it would seem that this County either 
stands very low or [ must have been unnecessarily severe in my examinations. T believe 
neither to be the case. Iam of opinion that we ‘have Teachers and Schools in this County 
that will compare favourably with Schools, similarly cireumstanced, in any part of the Pro- 
vince, and as regards severity in my examinations, IT am fully convinced that, in order to make 
real fifth and sixth classes certain in the future, we must demand thoroughness in the primary 
classes now. 1 know we shall not appear to advantage when placed beside other Counties in 
the Chief Superintendent’s next Annual Report, but Lam willing to forego appearances for one 
year, believing that the benefits we shall finally reap from a thorough grounding now, will 
more than compensate for this seeming disadvantage. At the end of this year I hope to be 
able to report a large number in the fifth class, and, before long, even an efficient sixth 
class. 

I expect great results from the General or Class Register, which, as previously men- 
tioned in this Report, I introduced last January. Certainly, not the least of its many advan- 
tages will be the preventing of unscrupulous Teachers from representing their Schools as 
standing much higher than they really are. It is now in use in every School in the County 
and all the subjects of the Programme properly belonging to the different classes enrolled in 
it are taken up. 

I regard it as unnecessary for me here to discuss the proficiency of the pupils in the vari- 
ous subjects studied in our Schools, inasmuch as it has already beendone in detail in my 
Annual Special Report. 

I was unable to give a public lecture in each Section during the last year. In almost 
every School, however, I addressed the pupils on their duties—laying particular stress on 
habits of neatness and order—and the great importance and advantages of a good education. 
L spent a good deal of time conferring with, aud giving advice to, Teachers, by which I have 
reason to believe much good has been effected. This year I hope to address meetings in most, — 
if not all, the Sections in the County. . 

There are in this County but twelve (12) Public School Libraries, with 1,436 volumes ~ 
in them, Of these only 966 volumes were taken out during the year. In point of fact, I 
could mention libraries which have not had five volumes taken out in the year. For a short 
time after the arrival of the new books a few of the English-speaking portion of the people - 
make good use of the library, but the novelty soon wears away, and, in the course of a year or 
two, it isscarcely known that there is such a thing in the Section. 

There is a very fair supply of maps throughout the County. Three or four Schools have 
some apparatus : two-thirds have a globe each, and, perhaps, an abacus ; and many have not 
even these. 

Incorporated Villages.—The Schools in the Villages of Waterloo (six Teachers), Preston | 
(four Teachers), and Hespeler (three Teachers), are “Central Schools,” each with a very 
Afiicient staff of Teachers uader the supervision ofan able and experienced Master. These 
institutions are at present in a highly satisfactory condition—a credit alike to Teachers Trus-— 
tees and people. Any alteration or improvement I have suggested has met with the 
most hearty response, in fact, the Trustees spare no expense Upon anything that will add to” 
the comfort and convenience of the pupils, and in return they have, as they deserve to have, 
vood Schools. | | 
~- Phe Public School in the Village of New Hamburg (three Teachers), I regret to say, 
viewed from any point whatever, is not in a satisfactory condition. Inadequate accommoda- 
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tion is the foundation of the trouble—over-crowded rooms, bad order, inefficient teaching, 
&c,, the inevitable consequences. I have twice communicated with the Board of Trustees on 
the matter. I have not yet received a reply to my last communication, but am happy to 
state that I have good reason to believe steps will shortly be taken to put matters on a bet- 
ter footing. | 

The Public Schools in the Villages (not incorporated) of Ayr (four Teachers) and Elmira 
(three Teachers), reported with the other rural Sections of the County, are in a high state of 
efficiency. My remarks in connection with the Schools of thé Villages of Waterloo, «&c., are 
also applicable to them—eminently so to Ayr. 

Miscellaneous.—Teachers’ salaries here are from eight to ten per cent. higher this year 
than last year. | 

Instead of a scarcity of Teachers in this County, we have four or five whose services are 
not required. 

By the close of the summer holidays of this year, every Public School within this County, 
having a daily average attendance of about 55 or upwards, will have been provided with suit- 


-able accommodation for an assistant-Teacher. 


There are but two Teachers’ residences ‘erected—one in the Village of Waterloo, the 
other in School Section, No. 20, North Dumfries Township—both handsome brick cottages. 


County oF WELLINGTON (No. 1). 


Rev. 'J. Kilgour —In my general remarks, I will follow the order observed in your 
letter. In Schools where there are more Departments than one, such as Fergus, Hlora, &c., 
I have reported the Divisions by themselves. In the highest Division, pupils are reported as 
being in the 4th and 5th classes; in second Division, 3rd and 4th classes; in third Divi- 
sion, 2nd class ; and in the lowest Department, the 1st class. J am not aware of a single in- 
stance where, in the same School, the Ist, 3rd or 4th class are omitted, and 2nd and 5th are re- 
ported. J had instances during my first visit where the Teachers had their pupils placed in 
the Ist, 2nd, and 4th classes, having no 3rd class. This was owing to the want of proper 
classification, but was changed when [ made my second visit. 

Very few of the Schools are reported as holding quarterly examinations. I can assure 
you that I have not only notified the Teachers of the clear and positive reading of the School 
Law on the subject, but have insisted upon their attending to it, on account of the great 
benefit resulting to the pupils, as well as tending to keep alive the interest of the Teacher in 
his work. Justice leads me to add here that in many of those Schools reported as not hold- 
ing Quarterly Hxaminations, the Teachers inform me that they devote each Friday after- 
noon to review the whole of the week’s work, and the last day of each quarter to review the 
work of the quarter ; and although they notify ‘Trustees and parents through the scholars, of 


‘this Quarterly Examination, none attend. ‘The Teacher reports this as no Quarterly Exa- 


mination. I shall, however, continue to do my utmost to have this important and beneficial 
part of the School Law rigidly observed. ; 

When I report that the Programme is not strictly followed, I now note the following parti- 
culars :—I have seen pupils reading in the Fourth or Fifth Books, whoin Arithmetic and Gram- 
mar, were in the same class with those reading in the Second and Third Books, when I would. 
insist upon a proper classification according to the authorized Programme. The Teacher would 
reply, he dare not do it strictly ; the parents would not allow it—the Trustees woald dismiss 
him at the end of the year. J have called upon such Trustees, and lectured to them, and as 
many of such parents as I could, induced to come to the School House. Concerning the con- 
sequences, viz :—the witholding of the Grants, if they persisted in opposing any part of the 
School Law, or the Regulations sanctioned by the Council of Public Instruction, I endea- 
voured to convince them that the Programme was the result, or production of great ex- 
perience and sound thorough knowledge of practical teaching, and therefore it was not merely 


an arbitrary act, but one in its nature calculated to promote and advance the education of 


the scholars. Opposition is giving way, and I am happy tosay that the Programme will be 
strictly observed in the Schools during 1873, in my division of the County. 

From the above J think the reason will be obvious, “‘ why the pupils do not adhere 
strictly to the Programme, while the master is teaching another class.’’ Suppose the master 
is teaching the 3rd class, and a pupil is studying Grammar belonging to the 2nd, and yet said 
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pupil reads and studies Geography and History in the 4th class—hence my report that the 
classes do not adhere strictly to the Programme, while the master is teaching another class. 
As I said above, this anomalous and reprehensible procedure has nearly disappeared. Yet I 
could not do otherwise than give a true report of matters as they really existed. 

In looking at my entry for No. 5, Puslinch, to the question, “ Does the Teacher prepare 
lessons?” I find the following “not done though required.” It was an error in transcrib- 
Ing. * 

ug may have omitted answering some of the questions, either in my first or second visit, 
yet I trust these are few. My sense of duty led me to answer every question, in order that 
1 might furnish the Department with that amount of information, that the real standing and 
working condition of every School under my charge might be ascertained. In Schools where 
there were more Divisions than one, I studied to give full answers in one of these Divisions 
to all the questions in my Report ; only adding in the other Divisions what was peculiar to 
them as such. But if more is required, I shall, to the best of my ability, comply with all the 
requirements. — : 

I have pleasure in stating that in all the Sections—two exceptions only, and these will 
build next year—there is the required School accommodation. There are two or three, 
Schools where only one Teacher is employed in each, where the yearly average exceeds sixty. 
Shall [ insist upon their procuring an assistant Teacher in each ? 


County oF Wxuiuineton (No. 2). 


A. Dingwall Fordyce, Esq.—ti have the honour to state that I began to visit the 
Schools in my Inspecting Division towards the latter end of February, commencing with 
the Township of Amaranth, at the north-east corner of the field. I was disappointed, how: 
ever, to find that the process of classification, in terms of the new course of study, had, 
in very few instances, been attempted. Teachers, if they had paid any heed to the Programme, 
were using it for the most part simply as a guide in certain particulars, and trying to intro- 
duce such of its provisions as could be managed most conveniently, but not generally going 
to the foundation, and making altogether a new start—deferring doing so from one consideration — 
or other; sometimes, in fact, regarding its introduction and successful carrying out as im- 
practicable, sometimes as unadvisable in their particular circumstances. Intimations of the 
existence of such a course of study, and of its understood obligatory and universal character, 
had indeed been given previously to the Teachers, but they had in many cases subsequently 
moved away without bestirring themselves in the way of its introduction, while their succes- 
sors had frequently been unacquainted with it, and were not seldom mere beginners, and diff- 
dent in commencing changes which did not promise to be generally acceptable. Winter 
scholars were likewise in attendance at the time, whose long continuance at School would soon 
cease, and whose backwardness in some respects, in comparison with their age, made the in- 
troduction of such a change, while they remained, less likely to be generally beneficial, or to 
do them any good, if it did not operate in a directly opposite way. For these and other rea- 
sons I ventured, without giving direct sanction to things as they were, simply to advise the 
Teachers, in the meantime, to do all they could, before my next visit, in advancing the 
scholars in such branches of study as, in terms of the Programme, they were most deficient 
in. I likewise let the scholars themselves know that they would require to be very busy if 
they would avoid being put back in some branches; and directed the Teachers, where the 
injudicious advancement of scholars, or their prolonged absence or merely occasional attend- 
ance, rendered their progress clearly hopeless without their being turned back, not to scruple 
in the least to do so. In some cases I did find a pretty near approximation to the required 
course, but this was commonly, where Teachers had not been changed, and had themselves 
begun the work previously to the close of the former year, and in such Schools, the deviation 
was principally in the omission of some of the new subjects, or their use only alternately, or 
the classification being limited to the lower classes. In Village Schools, as a matter of course, 
the Programme was more generally observed than elsewhere. 

On my second half-year’s visit, which was commenced in the beginning of September 
and continued till the middle of November, the presence of some backward scholars was no 
less embarrassing than in winter, and seemed to throw intotheshade whatever real progress there 
had been; yet, notwithstanding, I believe there was progress, and in several cases | am dis- 
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posed to think of a more satisfactory kind than where no check, as in former times, existed, 
such as is provided by the new Programme, even where, as now referred to, it has not been 
acted on literally and fully. 

I may not have acted wisely or well in the course I have indicated above, but I did find 
- in some cases that it had not disappointed my hopes; and I am inclined to think that, in the 
hands of judicious Teachers, and these continuing a year or two in one situation, it would be 
found to answer, and be the means of avoiding difficulties that will otherwise almost neces- 
sarily arise, in carrying the new course of study out fully in all quarters. 

lt follows, from the expediency, as I consider it, of not insisting this year on the entered 
classification according to the Programme, that my detailed report of proficiency has refer. 
ence rather to the reading classes than to the classes as arrayed in the Programme. The 
number of scholars reported as in such and such a reading class, represents the actual num- 
ber present at my visit, not the number (present or absent) in such and such a class, as I 
presume is the design where the course of study has been fully followed. I regret the incon- 
venience this may occasion, in collecting the information contained in Inspectors’ Reports, 
and shall be happy to receive any suggestions called for in connection with the mede I ven- 
tured to pursue on this occasion, with respect to a course of study, which, I believe, when it 
can be fully introduced, is likely to be exceedingly advantageous, but to which, in its entirety, 
I see very many drawbacks in the meantime in the field I at least workin. Others may have 
succeeded better by strictly following the course laid down, without regarding obstacles that 
presented themselves—but I would take the liberty of enquiring whether it might not be 
possible or allowable to dissociate the reading classes from the general Programme, and only 
connect with them the history classes for those more advanced in reading, ‘and the object les- 
sons for those in the elementary reading books, letting arithmetic rather than reading be the 
basis of the general course, and promoting from one reading class to another, just as 
progress in that particular branch was made irrespective altogether of advancement in other 
respects. I imagine that many scholars who read with tolerable ease and even fluency in the 
higher reading books, but who may be indifferently acquainted with other branches, would 
suffer in respect of reading, by being turned back; and that the new course might be more 
cheerfully complied with, and prove more generally successful by such a mode as this. The 
expense of text books I have found to be a serious obstacle in many cases, and have been 
giad to find Teachers in not a few situations doing all in their. power to give some instru- 
ction orally where this hindrance. to progress existed ; and have encouraged them by such 
means, where they were unable to have the books provided, to do the best for their scholars 
that they could. 

The provision of the Amended School Law respecting adequate School accommodation, 
' go judicious and equitable, I have endeavoured to get attended to. I cannot say that I have 
been altogether successful, but the following abstract of information on the subject will, I 
hope, be sufficient to show that a commencement has been made which is at least encourag- 
ing: — 

Nine new School-houses have been built in my inspecting division in 1872—two of 
brick (Arthur Village and Section 9 Maryborough), two of stone (Sections 2 and 8 West 
Garafraxa), four frame (in Sections 3 Amaranth, 8 Arthur, 5 Luther and R. C. Separate 
School m Arthur Village), and one conerete (in Section 9 Minto). 

The foregoing are over and above a log School-house built in a newly-formed Section, 

No. 8 Amaranth, and some of them (especially those in Arthur Village and Sections 2 and 
8 West Garafraxa) are superior buildings with good enclosures and out-houses, and comfort- 
ably and conveniently seated. I ought also probably to have included the School-house in 
Section 3 Amaranth, so far as inside accommodation is concerned, although it might have pro- 
perly enough been made somewhat larger, and in other respects is not yet complete. In 
three School-houses (6 Amar., 1 and 11 Maryborough) the roof has been heightened. The 
first of these has also been plastered inside, and has had the mode of seating improved.” Two 
others have been plastered inside (10 Peel and the Teviotdale School in Minto), while the 
ero nd has been enlarged in at least three Sections (4 West Garafraxa, 9 Maryborough, 8 
Luther). In several cases J have received a written pledge that by a definite time a new 
School-house will be provided, or the new regulations regarding accommodation, &c., carried 
out ; in the case of Sections 2 Arthur, 3 Luther. and 15 Peel, by 15th August, 1873; of 
Sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 Minto, and 4 Maryborough, by July, 1873, or 1st January, 1874, at 
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farthest. Similar pledges have been received that separate accommodation will be provided 
for an Assistant Teacher in the case of 2 Peel by 1st October, 1873, and of 3 Maryborough 
by Ist January, 1874; and, without having received any pledge to that effect, I have some 
reason to believe that new School-houses will be built next season in Sections 2 Amaranth, 
1 and 2 Luther, and R. C. Separate School in Section 6 Arthur. In the case of one of these, 
indeed (Section ‘il Luther), where steps had been so far taken and not fully carried out, I have 
felt it my duty to insist that they should be, and also in Sections 10 Luther, 5 and 20 Mary- 
borough. Tenders have also been sought for building in Section 6 Arthur, on urgent repre- 
sentation of the necessities of the case. Besides these localities, new School-houses are very 
greatly needed, or enlargement and repairs in Section 8 Peel and 7 West Garafraxa, where 
meetings have ‘been held, and proceedings, much to my disappointment, and on various 
alleged grounds, delayed, as I feel that the School-houses now in use are more or less insuf- 
ficient. Steps have likewise been taken either with a view to improving existing accommo- 
dation, providing new site, or enlarging or enclosing ground, in Sections 4 and 7 Arthur, 9 
West Garafraxa, 7 Minto and R. ©. S. Schools in Sections 11 Arthur and 12 Peel. In the 
Township of Minto a complete revision has been made by the Township Council, existing’ 
Sections greatly reduced in dimensions, new Sections formed, and all the Unions connected 
with the Township dissolved. I trust that until new School-houses are ready, the old 
ones may in most cases be made available for most of those who have hitherto belonged to 
them, and that provision will be made by the Townships outside for the parts of the Union 
Sections cut off through this arrangement. 
[regret that there is much reluctance to employ Assistant Teachers, even ee the attend- 
ance 1s altogether too large for one, and would almost think it might be better in such cases not 
~ to insist on the possession of a County Board certificate, but to ‘sanction the employment, on 
the recommendation of Inspectors, of the more advanced scholars in such Schools who might 
be willing to act for the most urgent part of the season, having a right to obtain 
remuneration for their services at such times. Provision has been made, however, for the 
employment of regular Assistants by a definite time, in a few cases. 

In rural Sections the average salary of Principal Teachers is $275.98; of Assistants, 
$188.60 ; the highest salary of Principal Teacher, $480 ; of Assistants, $200; the lowest 
salary, whether of Principal or Assistant, $168; the average salary of Male Teachers, 
$307.23 ; of Females, $220.19; the highest salary of Male Teacher, $480; of Female, 
$360 ; the lowest salary of Male Teacher, $192 ; of Female, $168. 

In Incorporated Villages, the average salary of Principal Teacher, $320; of 
Assistant, $280; the highest salary of Principal Teacher, $500 ; of Assistant, $400 ; the 
lowest. salary of Principal Teacher, $150 (a BR. C.8. School) 7 OL Assistant, $220 , the 
average salary of Male Teachers, $4.40 , of Females, $248; the highest Salary of Male 
Teachers, $500; of Females, $4.00 ; the lowest salary ae Male Teachers, $380 ; of Females, 
$150. 

Out of 110 Teachers employed, either as Principals or Assistants, 63 are males, 47 
females; the oldest Male Teacher being 65 years of age ; the youngest (having commenced 
on an old County Board certificate), 17; the average of Male Teachers, 27} years ; oldest 
Female Teacher employed. 47 years ; youngest, 16: average of Females, 230, 

Of the 110 Teachers employed for a greater or shorter “period during the year 4 have 
held Ist Class Normal School Certificates: 14, 2nd Class Provincial ; 43, 3rd Class New 
County Board ; of Old County Board Certificates—9, of 1st Class, 15, of 2nd Class, and 2 
of 3rd Class. 7 have had Temporary Certificates, and 16, Permits from New County Board. 
There are Hs from 15 to 20 Schools which could be said as yet to be working nearly in 
accordance with New Programme or Uourse; and in no more than 12 "Schools is 
there a Time Table in use, and hung up; in 15 others it is used, but merely for 
Teacher’s own use. In addition to the erection of some new School. ‘houses, the fo.- 
lowing progress has been made, since I reported a year since, in respect of wells and 
out-houses or privies, consequent on intimation of the law. I ‘should premise, however, 
that in not a few instances, where the want exists in both particulars, the intention or expec- 
tation of having to change the School site before building, has come up as an extenuation of 
delay. In some instances, I have got the time limited in both respects, and I trust that 
another year will show corresponding progress at the least. I may have mentioned already 
that a spring of water near by the School, which can be depended on when wells may get dry, 
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and the privilege of a neighbour’s friendly permission to get water from his well, has been 

sometimes represented as doing away with the actual necessity in regard to water; yet the 
inconvenience experienced in some quarters during the present season should be sufficient, I 
think, to convince some at the least that it is unwise to trust to good will of others in such 
eases. It is not right, I am sure, to run the risk of a needful refusal at any time. There 
zre wells in connection with 45 Schools, but 43 are still without them. During the past 
season 8 wells have been provided, and 2 more contracted for, and probably in use now ; but 
as many as 18 wells were represented to me as being out of order. I have drawn attention 
to wants by means of the Visitors’ Book in Schools where I could not personally communicate 
with the Trustees. Again, there are privies in connection with 66 Schools, 19 of which have 
been provided during the last twelve months, and 3, in addition, have been contracted for ; 
so that all should be provided, at the same rate, in the course of next year, by which time, I 
trust, obstacies hitherto existing will have been removed, and this most essential requisite 
secured in all cases, so long a stigma in many a locality -- (the want of it, I mean). ! 

I shall now briefly generalize the principal other points noted in the detailed Report for 
1872 :—Public examinations held in 54 Schools; not at all, in 35. Prizes given in 16 
Schools ; not at all, in 73—in some cases a feeling existing against the practice, shared in by 
Teachers. The Ten Commandments recited regularly in 32 Schools ; occasionally, in 26 ; 
not at all, in 24; reasons assigned, acquaintance of scholars with them. The Teacher some- 
times recites them, and the scholars repeat simultaneously; in other cases, occasional scholars 
recite them. The Scriptures and prayer are used in 65 Schools; the Scriptures alone, in 3 ; 
prayer solely, in 17; and neither one nor other, in 4 Schools. Corporal punishment is ccea- 
sionally resorted to in 36 Schools ; very seldom, in 37; not at all, in 13; very often, in 1; 
as little as possible, in 2. Merit cards from the Department used only in 3 Schools ; other 
cards are used in 9 Schools; and nothing of the sort in 77. Asa test of acquirements, 
marks are given regularly in 38 Schools, half of these both for recitation and conduct ; given 
occasionally in 14, principally as a help in settling prizes. In 22 Schools, the pupils merely 
change places in class; and in 15 there is no special test. Monthly reports to parents are 
only given in 3 Schools; quarterly reports, in 1 School; honour cards in another ; and xo 
report in 83 Schools. 

There is great need for the general introduction of some good work on education gener- 
ally, as ‘Teachers, for the most part, have scarcely read anything whatever, beyond what is 
vot in the Journal of Hducation, and the circulation, by Teachers who have attended the 
Normal School, of notes taken there, among older scholars, who, in their turn, may now be 
teaching. Single instances are found of the use of works by Dunn, Symon, Currie, Minet 
and Northaw, and Cassell’s Popular Educator ; also some three instances of Page’s work, and 
the same of Abbott’s; but a good comprehensive Manual would be of much service. 

I hope to attend more frequently than I have done the past year to giving School 
lectures, where arrangements can be made for the purpose. I did lecture in the Village of 
Mount Forest ; but at the time of my visit, in winter, it was impracticable to do so generally, 
and not much easier on my subsequent visit, so as to overtake the other work. 

I am sensible that, in many respects, the report now sent is not satisfactory; but as it 
is but the commencement of a new order of things, I trust to be able to report in another 
year more as I could wish, with the benefit of any suggestions or directions you may be 
pleased to give. 
CounTY oF Grey, SOUTH. 


William Ferguson, Esq.—Notwithstanding the fact of limited proficiency in study in 
many Schools, indicated in the special report, largely attributable to irregular attendance 
and other local causes, I am happy to be able to report considerable and encouraging mate- 
vial progress in School-houses and furnishings, particularly in the western portion of the 
Riding. 

Two neat and commodious brick School-houses (one a handsome two-story), several sub- 
stantial stone, and some respectable frame buildings have been completed during the year ; 
while a number of others have been more or less supplied with School requisites from the 
Department, much to the credit as well as the convenience of the promoters of them. 

It is true that the importance of object lessons and object teaching has been overlooked or 
neglected in many Schools; this defect is being remedied as rapidly as circumstances permit. 


On this subject the maxim of the ancients, rendered by good Dr. Watts, is appropriate and 
should not be forgotten : . 
*¢ Sounds which address the ear are lost and die 
ra one short hour, but that which strikes the eye 


Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful sight 
Hngraves ‘the knowledge with a beam of light.” 


The outside arrangements for convenience and recreation (still so defective in many cases), 
receive special attention, and these defects will be remedied as speedily as possible. 

Most of the libraries heretofore established are now either worn out, or have been so 
frequently read as to be no longer interesting, but have already done good service. 

The opposition at first given to the Revised Programme of classification and study is now 
confined principally to a few, who seem to imagine that to those only partially acquainted 
with the course of study assioned to the lower for ms, the only opportunity of gaining know- 
ledge is in the premature use of the Advanced Re aders. This I have fa nithfully endeavoured 
to correct. 

\ The increased value of: manual Jabour incident to the recent railway operations, has 
seriously affected the attendance at School; irregularity deranges classes, prevents consecu- 
tive study, retards progress, discourages the Teacher, and injures the pupil. 

The non-attendance of over 500 children at any School is in many cases traceable to 
remoteness from the Section School-house. ‘Were Township Boards of Trustees substituted for 
the present sectional arrangement, so that children might attend the Schools deemed most 
convenient, the attendance would be much increased, many lucal disputes might be avoided, 
or more easily adjusted, and in a number of cases the School business would be more satis- 
factorily and economically conducted. 


: Country oF Huron, Nortu. 


Archd. Dewar, Esq. - Report No. 1.—Thirty-nine Teachers took new Schools at the 
beginning of 1872, and seven did the same at midsummer. Many of these were young 
Tene of no experience, although in some instances these same young Teachers are doing 
remarkably well, and acquitting themselves better than not a few older hands, 

There is little made as yet of object lessons with the junior classes. I believe the reason 
rea. y is that the greater number have never seen lessons of that kind successfully conducted, 
and consequently know little about them. Composition is another subject: the report wil! 
show that it is passed over too often, and indeed when it is attended to, it is perhaps of all the 
subjects the most inefficiently taught. 

The supply of maps in many of our Schools is entirely too meagre, and anything like a 
fair supply of apparatus is the exception. School libraries are few in number, and of that 
few some have fallen into disuse. There is just one library that is really good, and I am 
glad to state that it is well read too. 

I am of opinion that if prizes were awarded more frequently the result would be bene 
ficial, ‘The Trustees and Teachers of those Schools where prizes are regularly distributed, 
consider the result, in their own Schools, to be beneficial. Irregularity is still working the 
same old kind of mischief as heretofore, 

Two Councils, the Councils of McKillop and Turnberry, have remodelled their School 
Sections, This has added three new School Sections to those already in existence ; but 
Union School Section No. 4, Morris and Grey, will henceforth be a union of Morris and ‘Grey | 
with Brussels, which has been incorporated. 

Ten new School-houses were erected during the past season. Some of these, however, 
were scarcely ready to be occupied at New Year, and consequently have oot been reported 
by the Trustees. Preparations are being made for building quite a number during the 
coming season, 

Some of the principal Cefects noticeable in connection with our Schools and Teachers 
are “ too little professional reading,” “ too little interest manifested in keeping registers and 
records of the work of their pupils ”’ “Ca great deal too much bad reading ;” “ training pupils 
to commit their ideas to writing not sufficiently general ;’ ‘“‘ the work of too many of our 
Schools characterized by a lack of edge ;”” ‘‘a tendency to rush the pupils through the various 
School-books,” as if the mental training obtained by the pupil were to be measured only by 
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the number of books read. It is gratifying to know that, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of these defects, we have quite a number of excellent Teachers and good Schools too. 

I was hoping that when Parliament reassembled the School Law would be so modified as 
to do away with School Sections altogether. Whether that will be the case, a little time 
will tell. I know it would be a great benefit to many places in this part of the country, and 
remove not a few difficulties. 

Report No. 2.—I may state that “ object lessons,” ‘ Christian morals,” ‘ civil govern- 
ment,” “natural history,” “ botany and agriculture,” are not taught altogether in any of the 
Schools, and one or two of them in only a few. Indeed the majority of the Teachers are 
not competent, just at present, to give satisfactory instruction in either botany, agriculture or 
natural history. However it is not the intention to shirk any of these, as subjects to be 
taught. 

As a general thing, there is an effort made by the Teachers to conform to the Regula- 
tions, although in many cases they have not succeeded to the extent of their own wishes. 

With revard. to Scnool grounds, I believe the summer will leave no School site less than 
what the law requires. I am sorry, “however, to state that few are inclined to go beyond the 
legal half acre. 

Very few general registers are in use yet, the excuses for non-compliance being various. 
I believe that many of our young Teachers really are puzzled to know how to make them, 
and are just as much puzzled to know how to deal with “ object lessons ” successfully. 

The reading is too generally of an inferior style, altheugh in several instances it is very 
good. Indeed the teaching, after making allowance for a few really good Schools and a num- 
ber of very fair Schools, is weaker than ‘desirable, the Teachers in the meantime working 
diligently enough, A ‘little more professional reading, and a better attendance on Teachers 
meetings, would materially aid at least our young Teachers, 

Too many of our pupils, when thrown on their own resources, are found wanting altoge- 
ther, even although they may be, apparently, able to do considerable, as long as they are 
confined to the words of their text-book. 

I do not, sir, write despondingly or disparagingly either; for although I would like to 
see our Schools, igi the whole, better than they are at present, if believe they are progressing, 
and will continue to progress until our excellent Programme can be entirely carried out. 


County oF HuRON, SOUTH. 


J.B. Miller, Esq.—The whole number of School Sections in my district is 80, viz. : In 
Ashfield, 13; Colborne, 7; Goderich; 10; Hay, 11% Baga fe Stephen, 12 ; Usborne, 
Of; West Wawanosh, 7. here are 17 Union Schools, 2 R. OC.’ Separate Schools and 1 
Protestant Separate School. 

The whole number of School-houses is 83, of which 29 are brick, 1 stone, 37 frame and 
23 log. 'The titles to School-houses are Freehold 78, Rented 5. The number of School- 
houses properly enclosed is 55, a very large increase during the past year. J have every 

reason to believe that almost, if not all, will be enclosed during the present year. 

During 1872 there have been built 9 new School-houses, ‘and one removed and fitted up 
in such a way as will cause an expenditure almost equal to anew one. The Township of 
Hay has done well in erecting 5 School-houses, the one at Zurich being probably the best 
rural section School-house in the county. Of those built during the year 3 are brick, 5 are 
frame and | log, 

One School. house, No. 9 Goderich, was burnt to the ground with all its contents. The 
trustees have advertised for tenders for the erection of a new one, and in the meantime 
classes are being taught in a room engaged for the purpose. 

During the present year I expect, from promises made by trustees, that not less than 16 
new School-houses will be built. 

The total number of schools or separate departments with registers of their own is 92. 
A number of schools have had assistant teachers for a time, these have not been counted in 
all cases. 

The whole number of school visits was 1,534: By Gerynate 109 ; Municipal Coun- 
cillors and Magistrates, 28; Judges and Members of pane 23 Trustees, 336 ; other 
visits, 893; Inspector, 166. 
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The total number of school lectures was 55. In many places meetings were announced, 
but from stormy weather and other causes the attempt proved a failure. The above number 
refers to evening meetings. During the winter evenings the house was generally well filled, 
indeed many times crowded to excess, thus showing the interest taken by the people in the 
welfare of their children. I took as my subject “The new School Bill and Regulations,” 
explained the several duties of teachers, children and parents, with respect to this, and dwelt 
most particularly on the necessity according to law of each parent sending his children to 
school at least four months in the year, and also the benefit of following the programme of 
studies prescribed for the Public Schools. [ believe these meetings have done much to re- 
move many of the prejudices entertained against the present School Law, and at the same 
time awakened many to a sense of duty in respect to School matters. : 

There are reported 75 Sunday Schools, 509 teachers and 4,788 Sunday School 
scholars. | 

The School accommodation in the eight municipalities is adequate for only 7,009. The 
following table will show the number of pupils for which the law requires accommodation, the 
actual accommodation and the additional amount required in each township :— 


l 
| School | Accommodation Accommodation Additional 
NAME OF TOWNSHIP. Population for | Required for Provided Accommodation 
| 1872. | at least for ‘Required for 
TAM EOE. elie Tae Aired Bl TRS SLA ELAR WSS PGT SS SSF Hake 
ARirpoI AMET) SUNN ith ko TS | 1,624 1,624 | 1,013 611 
Moline. fe Douek Waka t 745 | 745 | 621 124 
Goderich ...... SR UN ARM e eetec te NT ety | 1,045 1,045 763 182 
18g Dae PEM OMIA Shoe Ra HS Ne Cin % 1,183 | 1,088 95 
ReaIeyee ee NU Ree? OOM 1,203 1,203 937 | 266 
iP niebt: Ate. cunl ee ero he ly | 1,470 1,470 1,125 345 
MIBUOrDG «2:55 videctians dniseterenee Gawatee 1,394 1,394 935 459 
West) Wawanosh .....:.1.).,-c..9% = aes 895 895 527 368 
| | 
_—<—<$——— 1 | | ——___.. | -— 
LOG acme: aaa vee aks tas | 9,559 9,559 | 7,009 | 2,550 
| 


' From the above it will be seen that we require about one-third more accommodation 
than is now provided. 

I find that all but 12 have the necessary offices connected with play-ground. The 
number of sites of proper size is 64; properly fenced, 55; and the number of sections that 
can boast of full accommodation for the pupils of section is 49. 

The average time the schools were kept open is 11.54 m’s. 

In 56 Schools the Ten Commandments are taught weekly, and 75 Schools are opened 
and closed with reading the Scripture and prayer. 

The whole number of Zvachers employed during the year, for a longer or shorter period, 
is 104. 

The whole number employed on 3ist December, 1872, is 92. | 

The religious persuasion of the teachers is thus reported: Presbyterians, 37; Metho- 
dists, 31; Episcopalians, 17; Roman Catholics, 4; Baptists, 2; Quaker, 1. 

Only 19 teachers have ever attended a Normal School, five hold first-class Normal 
School certificates, 14 have second-class Provincial certificates, 13 with first-class Old 
County Board certificates, 1 with second-class, 52 with third-class New County Board 
certificates, and 6 with interim certificates, 

The highest salary paid to a male teacher is $500; the lowest $120. <\verage by 
townships, $347 25. | 

é The highest salary paid to a female teacher is $300. The average by townsaips, 
$182 50. 

Average salary of teachers in the several townships as follows :— 

Males. Females. 
AOC... 5. SR EAD Theos 5b. Coes dade ys eee 324 254 #10 
SSR «de vee eete Oe ened <p 08 van nat Iie — 384 245 
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Males Females. 
MO CUIONMEEE ros cn teea att cae cannes nae nents 3374 
1 EY pe cart 5 Sa ote alr ats ain’ PA ea ES 3829 229 
Stanleyeeesres. yheuteaces Lat REE Agta Bs Kees 509 171 
Stephen)... ives SCAT ae ERE Li 336 2074 
Wisborme eee tyes) ATO ae BOT 156 
IW est WAaWamGallt lessee... sececese ea ace cee: 351 1974 


The total number of Libraries in Public Schools is 38, the number of volumes 2,816. 
1,977 volumes were taken out by 705 separate applicants. The number of Sunday School 
Libraries is 46, with 4,498 volumes. 


The libraries are distributed as follows :— 


No. of P.S. No. of 8S. S. No. of Vols. Volumes 

Libraries. Libraries. Total. (PSs) (S. S.) Total. 

Ashfield’... 2/0 5255." 2 5 7 90 ooo 425 
Colborne YR7.7.: q 5 12 514 410 924 
Goderich 4.025... 5M r¢ 10 186 695 881 
a rental ik 7 6 13 257 985 542 
PUAMIOV, cevsw severe 5 4 9 595 720 1,315 
Stephen's ..<.<i cede 4. D 9 395 411 806 
RET ene ee 9 12 21 579 1,172 1,751 
W. Wawanosh ... x 2 an bas 00) 470 670 
Totals......... 38 46 84. 2816  °4,498 7314 


I completed my third tour of ¢nspection in time to hold a competitive examination of 
the Colborne Schools before commencing the work of examining teachers. In my last report, 
I stated that on my first visit I spent the early part of the day in examining the method of 
the teacher in conducting the work of the Schoo], and that in the afternoon, in the presence of 
the parents who had been notified in the meantime, I proceeded to reorganize the Schools as 
required by the new programme of studies. On my second visit I found many of the 
teachers doing very good work and adhering as strictly as possible to the regulaticns in force 
under the new Bill. These in all cases expressed great satisfaction with the fact that now 
they knew what was to be done, and, of course, that their work was more satisfactory to 
them. In all such cases very. good progress was being made. In other cases, where a 
change of teacher had taken place, and no proper statement was left as a guide to the coming 
teacher, the work had to be repeated on the second visit. 

At the commencement of the year, in order that no such difficulty should again arise, I 
entered the name of every pupil in a book kept for the purpose. This had the desired effect. 
I continued tke work of trying to secure uniformity in teaching throughout the district, by 
teaching wherever I thought it to be necessary as I had previously done. More particularly 
was this the case in the first form. TIurged all pupils to provide themselves with-slates, so 
that each, even the youngest, might be employed when not reciting. I also requested that 
us soon as children entered the second part of the first book they should have a daily lesson 
at least on the Multiplication Table. On my first visit I requested the teachers not to pro- 
mote, except in first classes, until my return, when we could promote together. This rule 
was rigidly adhered to in most cases, and in consequence it was necessary to examine very 
thoroughly the work of every class, thus giving the Inspector a very large amount of labour. 
In some cases 10 hours were spent in examining and arranging classes in a single room. I 
may state that the examination throughout was conducted orally. 

On my second tour in 1872 I introduced a system of examination new to a large ma- 
jority of the Schools. I mean a written examination in all classes. I had previously 
notified teachers that the slate and blackboard must be used more extensively, and finding a 
certain amount of carelessness in this respect, I determined to put all Schools to a test in a 
practical way. I had sets of questions printed, taking only the most important subjects at 
first, viz.: Spelling and Etymology, Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and Composition, to 
these of course were added Reading and Writing. | 
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The questions prepared were exceedingly simple, but at the same time practical, and 
were submitted to the pupils of every School. 

After a thorough written examination in every School, I am compelled to say thaton the 
whole I found the Schools much below my expectations. Some Schools did very well, others 
did fair work, but the’great majority are not doing the work that should be done. Why is 
this? Teachers have not been thorough enough in laying the foundations while pupils are in | 
the first book. 1t has been hurry on, quantity, not quality, considered. No wonder that we 
meet with these who complain of the want of knowledge of practical things possessed by too 
many boys and girls graduating from our Schools. Need it be wondered at, when pupils who 
are studying Proportion cannot work correctly a simple question in Simple Addition, in eight 
cases out of ten, as was really my experience? So long as such a system of teaching prevails, 
so long as mere timeservers are in the profession, just so lozg will the pupils of such go out 
from the School-room not prepared to enter properly into the duties of life. I sincerely trust 
that the difficulty spoken of will soon disappear under the present system. While I speak 
thus, in justice to a very large number of teachers, | am bound to bear very willing testimony 
to the very great ability and perseverance shown in the performance of their work. Many of 
the teachers are young, and are only too willing to do all they can, as is evinced by the many 
questions asked by them respecting matters pertaining to School work when passing from 


- School to School. 


TABLE showing the number present on Day of Exanunation :— 


First Form. at) | Pina: | Gj ana | ee Pe ae 


Name oF TownsHIp. © lst | aia fond e Horm. | Form. | Form. | Form. !Form.|Form. Total. 
RRM ONE Cas see MALL 0 Weer ois Sein IS OR ten ia Hen RONAN ojo LS 
Mehmela ior) Ovid 99 87 |. 145 331 155 | 62 Se vb tabnoke 590 
CGlboma Wieiihe.Ueks ewes 78 ihe 87 212 | 79 | 25 Dit: BO EULA | 342 
Goderich ................ Liawel® Gig We Poa whens 76 33 Tp Paw la bay 345 
EES SILC ie if a | 166 120 | 100 386 73 25 ta ee SPS Ai 498 
Stanley oo... 101 61 120 282 105 62 GP CE A eee. | 522 
Stephen ...i.cccscsen | 172 76 104 352 60 | 20 14 5 | eto 451 
Uehorne..:. kt 86 82 127 | 295 | 135 94. BB, | ag 2 | 602 
West Wawanosh ...... 65 51 Vey age | 68 30 15 6 | met 312 
Potalust, sshecs | 839 | 593 833 | 2257 751 

| \ 


I found fair pronunciation, but in very few cases was there that expression necessary to 
make /teading interesting. There was too much of the humdrum monotony ; but the sub- 
ject is one in which the pupils were most proficient. 

The average per cent. by townships is, Ashfield, 72; Colborne, 704; Goderich, 66; 
Hay, 68; Stanley, 70; Stephen, 66, Usborne, 72; Wawanosh, 70. Average, 69. 

Spelling and Etymology were well taught in very many Schools, but in some, words cor- 
rectly spelled were the exception not the rule. The pupils of Ashfield received credit for 56 
per cent. ; Colborne, 654; Goderich, 55: Hay, 64; Stanley, 584; Stephen, 554; Usborne, 
59; Wawanosh, 59. Average, 59 per cent. | 

The subject of Grammar should be taken up when pupils are reading in the Third 
Reader, junior class. The method too frequently adopted is to place a text book in the 
hands of a pupil and require him to prepare a task. Such a plan with young pupils is 
merely a waste of time. The following results show too clearly that proper attention has not 
been given to this important but too much neglected subject. I may state that in very few 
Schools did I find the subject ignored in the proper classes. As a general rule the subject 
was much better taught in the Senior than in Junior classes. 

The following are the averages in each township :— 

Ashfield, 534 per cent.; Colborne, 60; Qoderich, 48; Hay, 56; Stanley, 524; 
Stephen, 55; Usborne, 61; Wawanosh, 57. Average. 554 per cent. In second form the 
average is only 38 per cent. 

The Geography as a rule was wretchedly bad in junior classes, and even in senior classes. 
The most absurd definitions were given, and apparently with the consent of the teacher who 
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thought all was right when the following definition of Hquator was written : “The Equator 
is a line passing through the centre of the earth.” 

The following questions were given to boys and girls in the Junior and’ Third Reading 
Classes :— 


1. Write down the name of the township and county in which you live. 
2. Which point of the compass is opposite the east ? 

3. Name three of the natural divisions of the land. 

4. Name three of the natural divisions of the water. 

5. In what township is the county town situated ? 


In answer to the first question I received a great variety of answers. Fully 50 per cent. 
of the pupils did not answer the qnestion fully, and sometimes not a single scholar in the class 
could tell in what township he lived. Some said Africa, a very large number said America, 
but whether in North or South America they could not tell, many saying South. It has been 
of too frequent occurrence that pupils are taught a knowledge of all other countries before 
learning the geography of that country in which they propose to spend all their days. 

Pupils of Ashfield average 48 per cent. ; Colborne, 58; Goderich, 44, Hay, 53; 
Stanley, 47; Stephen, 49; Usborne, 53; Wawanosh, 50. Average, 50 fer cent. Average 
marks given on the paper given as an example, 31 per cent. 

If mathematics are to be of any use it is absolutely necessary that pupils be trained to 
work correctly. Unless this is the case, the knowledge gained is a positive injury instead of a 
benefit. In order to acquire correctness in working, more time should be devoted to teach- 
ing Addition and Subtraction. With these well grounded, good mathematical scholars may 
be made, but not without. In many Schools this work is very imperfectly performed. [ 
think that I can safely assert that fully 50 per cent. of four pupils have not thoroughly 
learned the rules above named. ) 

The following questions were given to Third Class pupils, boys and girls, who are ex- 
pected to work Multiplication, Division, the Compound Rules and Reduction, ascending and 
descending :— 


Set down in Arabic Numerals the numbers : 

Seven thousand and seventy-seven; five thousand and six. 
2. Set down in Roman Numerals the numbers : 

One hundred and fifty-five ; three hundred and thirty-three. 
3. Add together, 307, 590, 2045, 709, 3476, 236. 

4, Add together, 836, 54, 1110, 309, 68, 450. 

5. From 503007 take 213098. 

6. From 81170620 take 29041072. 


In these questions, involving only the writing of numbers, Addition and Subtraction, 
and worked by children well advanced in years, some of them, before the reorganization of 
the Schools, reading in the Fourth or Fifth Books, we only get an average of 52 per cent., 
one class getting as low as 22 per cent., while several only succeeded in securing 23 per cent. 

The average of all classes in the several townships is, Ashfield, 50 per cent. ; Colborne, 
524; Goderich, 50 ; Hay, 60; Stanley, 494; Stephen, 575 ; Usborne, 50; Wawanosh, 59. 
Average of district, 534 per cent.. 

Composition, so far as a subject to be taught in schools is concerned, was almost entirely ~ 
ignored. My attempts in introducing it have not been fruitful so far, but I expect to reap 
the harvest on my next round of visits. Very many pupils could write nothing when “ The 
Cow” was given for subject. One of my questions to scholars in the Senior Third Class 
was, “write four sentences about the cow.” Very often I received such as the following : 


The cow kicks. The cow jumps. The cow eats. The cow gives milk. 


“The cow kicks ” was a favourite answer, and given by a very large number—probably 
many of them had practical illustrations of the truth of their statement. 

There is no subject that really requires more attention on the part of the teacher, as there 
_ is no more important branch of a Public School education. 

On account of the desks being in very bad repairs in many of the Schools, and owing to 
their crowded condition, it is useless to expect good Writing. In too many cases, because of 
the carelessness of parents, pupils are not properly supplied with suitable copy books ; in 
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deed, in one School I found only one copy book. In many instances I found that teachers 
paid no attention to writing, allowed pupils to write or not write, as they pleased. More 
attention must b® paid to the subject in future. The average mark thronghout the district 
is 69 per cent. ; 

The subjects named are of vital importance in any system of education, and more par- 
ticularly in a young country such as ours. It will be my constant aim, while not neglecting 
the other subjects required, to give very great prominence to these. 

In concluding this part of my report, I may state once more that the same test was given 
to all pupils of the same class, five different sets of questions being required. The result has 
been that I have fairly taken stock of the knowledge of the pupils in all the Schools, and from 
this time forth I will be able to report, as I sincerely hope, a very great amount of progress as 
time rolls onwards. The result of the whole examination by townships was, Ashfield, 544 - 
per cent. ; Colborne, 60; Goderich, 51; Hay, 57; Stanley, 534; Stephen, 55 ; Usborne, 
584 ; Wawanosh, 564. I may also be pgrmitted to state that I spent on an average during 
the year 94 hours in each School, being one-half more than is required by law. 

Through the kindness of William Young, Hsq., fifty dollars worth of books were to be 
distributed among the Schools of the Township. At a meeting of teachers it was resolved to 
hold a competitive examination some time during the month of December. It was also de- 
cided that three pupils be selected from each form in each School, and that the test should be 
form against form. The result was most satisfactory, the children and teachers, and I may 
‘say the parents, were all stimulated to do their utmost. It has created an interest in School ~ 
work that must bear good fruit. I trust that during the present year such friendly gather- 
ings will take place in each township, as I am confident such meetings afford a healthy 
stimulant to all concerned. . 

The law declares that every child has a right to attend School. The law declares too 
that every child between the ages of 7 and 12 shall attend during four months of the year. 
The law also declares that every Section must provide adequate School accommodation for all 
pupils in the Section. The want of proper room is much felt in several sections. The 
Honourable the Attorney-General has given as his opinion that the Chief Superintendent of 
Education must enforce the law. I am called upon to co it by him, and while I shall regret 
exceedingly if [ am compelled to.withhold the grant from any School, still it is my duty so 
to do where the law is openly set at defiance, and however disagreeable it may be | must do 
it. I am happy to state that very few cases exist where trustees are not willing to comply 
within reasonable time. However, I have been very lenient hitherto, not having withheld a 
single grant. Now, however, no grant will be paid without a promise from trustees that 
needed improvement will be made within a satisfactory time. 

I proposed embodying in my report a strong recommendation in favour of establishing 
Township Boards of Trustees, and giving full particulars as to the working of such in other 
counties, but as the Government proposes to bring forward a measure with such an object in 
view, and in such a way as will suit the views of all that objected to Township Boards as 
formed under the present law, I shall only give the following as among the many benefits to 
be realized by abandoning the present School Section system : 

1. It would secure just as many Schools as the necessities of the community demanded, 
each being an integral part of one central organization, and adapted to the wants of each 
individual. 

2. It would dispense with a large number of School officers, 

3. It would establish a uniform rate of taxation. 

4. It would furnish more uniform and equal advantages and privileges to every citizen. 

5. It would allow the child to attend School where his own interests would be best con- 
served, with no restraint save what the general interests might require. ; 

6. It would prevent strife about district lines. 

7. It would diminish the aggregate expenditure for Schools. 

8. It would secure a more efficient system of School inspection and supervision. 

9. It would secure permanency of supervision. 

10. It would secure a greater permanency of teachers. 

11. It would secure a better class of teachers. 

12. It would secure a better compensation to competent teachers, and less employment 
for incompetent ones. 
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13. It will secure better School houses. 

14, It will secure greater facilities to teachers for reference and illustration. 

15. It will ensure Schools in every district, and prevent a bare majority from depriving 
a respectable minority of School privileges. 

16. It will tend to diminish neighbourhood quarrels. 

17. It would ensure the employment of fewer nephews aud nieces, sisters and sisters-in- 
law. | 

18. It would insure a larger aggregate of interest on the part of the community in each 
School. 2 

19. It would render possible competitive examinations. 

In the early part of last year I found a difficulty in supplying ‘teachers for the Satiiole, 
l- granted a large number of permits, and during the year not one School was closed for 
want of a properly qualified teacher. 


County or Kent, 


Edmund B. Harrison, Fisq.—-In two instances a disposition was manifested to disregard 
the “New Regulations”’ and ‘‘ Programme of Studies,” to do without the Government 
and Municipal “Grants, and to support a private School, but after some explanations on my 
part, and taking into consideration the expense and difficulties a private School would most 
likely produce, Oe above did not appear to be quite so arbitrar y or unnecessary. I might in 
justice say that such opposition has been generally the result of misconception. 

Many have said, ‘I am glad there is a prospect of having things about our Schools 
better done,” or words to that effect. Our new School-houses are more commodious and more 
comfortably seated than those built prior to 1871, but there are only a few that have shade 
trees neat them. 

The marks obtained by candidates at the varied examinations on School law and educa- 
tion were very low. Object lessons, except by a few teachers, are either barely taught, or 
not taught at all. | 

The teaching on the whole is more thorough, especially in the meaning of words, and on 
the subjects of the Reading Lessons, but we are much in need of a larger staff of trained 
Teachers. 

Public School Library haat are scarcely asked for, sahil the Sabbath School Library 
books appear to be in demand. [I think this is owing to the constant accession of new books 
to the latter, while the former do not appear to have ‘had any new hooks since they were first 
established. 

County or Lampton, Hast. 


Geo. W. Ross, E'sg., M. P.—The total School population of my Division, as compiled 
from the Reports of the Trustees for the year ending December 31st, 1871, was 5,707 ; of 
that number 4,461 were enrolled upon the Registers the first half of this year, and 4,360 the 
second half. The following shows the number present and registered in each Township at 
the time of my two separate visits :— 

Registered Ist Half. Present Ditto. Registered 2nd Half. Present Ditto. 


Bosanquet....... ‘It lls teh h oeeets SEAR 115s Sih Wie nar ODA vasa ed 498 
Brooke.. .... Jee GOUT) geht: Areata’ GR Sannin SOD 
Huphemia ...... BUS rae tts. 19S) Fees 3: BAD ses eseene 221 
Plympton........ Ae ae. tess SOR a uacees Pe Gast, TORO 
VO RS eo eae SR EU Uae ons ws ee ee oe B LOGUY Nee 600 


Comparing the attendance at the visit in 1872, with the corresponding visit in 1871, I 
obtain the following :— | 


° Bosanquet; 1871). ..... 0.26.5 AAS she dened eae O22 $872. andgeeBee 498 
Brooke Py Lewietd BAS Watie sagt sss fii) ddeeamtengs) OL) 
Baphemian A ¢thoss. wicked UGT ite mgeil: 3 need caeatin 221 
Pay DIpLOM iN sa" baht. ie hit OAD: Haegotees ff al berets fe 670 


Warwick Rte Pes ag. DBO ws atoredead Sd) «leashes: 600 
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This shows a slight increase in all the Townships in my Division, or an increase of 193 
in the whole Division, the total number present being 2,330, as against 2,137 in 1871. The 
average attendance per School in each Township, as compared with last year, is as follows :— 


“Bosanoguet, 18%): cree Bid.) ivaqibtanded ABTQ tee fds 41 
Brooke Metis ten dae eee OA Weak, LO TUS EY The Seseeter 9 34 
Mopliemin “5 Mire eee ri Rae Sarg Ge eae eh 32 
Plymiptoms se) Peek ees SPL (CN CUS ean sea i arate 35 
Wearwicls Gir FAR caine Yt 2 Sahiba a SH EG tae ou des oe oe 46 


The smallness of the average attendance at our Schools, compared with the number 
entered upon the Register, is something that loudly calls for comment. A glance at the fol- 
lowing comparative statement will show the serious delinquency existing in’ regard to this 
matter—a delinquency of which '‘leachers complain very mnch, as it militates both against 
their popularity and usefulness. The average attendance in Bosanquet was less than 70 
per cent. of the whoie number registered; Brooke somewhat the same; Huphemia 70 per 
cent. ; Plympton about 55 per cent. ; and Warwick only about 50 per cent. 

Nor does the average for the last half-year, as exhibited by the Trustees’ Report, contain 
much more gratifying evidence of regularity in the attendance of our School population, as 


the following shows fons 


Registered in Bosanquet... 1,058 ...... Average by Trustees’ Report... 590 
* Brooke. ...... DOs ey i ... 344 
fs Huphemia... 569 ...... i 331 
i Plympton.... 1,234 ... .. 3 ... 810 
# Wiammiekion 8 O10)... H kth Oa. 


The work to be done in securing a more regular attendance at the Public School is one 
to a great extent, beyond the power and reach of the law; nothing but the mutual interest of 
the parent and the child in securing a good education will fill the School day by day. How to 
excite that interest more fully; how to make the child feel it a great disappointment not to 
vet to School, and the parent a great loss to the highest interests of the child, is the great 
problem now to be solved. Truly more than one-half the motive power of our Educa- 
tional Institutions, particularly our Public Schools, is wasted or nullified by irregularity of 
attendance. 

Salaries of Teachers. ° 


But very little of a financial character comes-under my observations. I can only give 
the average salaries of the Teachers as compared with last year, leaving you to draw your 
own conclusions. 


Bosanquet, LST leis t BIAOG eerily. oe) 1572) vaca, $308 
Brooke Cee cane cies PA iy shea pa hae 1) AUS eee 277 
MpeMGIe ef id Late atten» OL eine oe st SPO es nk oe 365 
Pigment. bate testis SAAC I Tc. ffl fe uate 323 
Warwick rote Koc ttde ete pAb AS sy oP Ree AMR Sp, MPPER TES, Sh 309° 


Being an average of $318 as against $300 the previous year. The average salary of Female 
Teachers in the whole Division is $243. 


Studies—Progress. 


In regard to the studies pursued in our Public Schools, I have to report very much 
as I did last year, that a great amount of work has to be done in the rudimentary - 
branches, before the whole Programme laid down by the Council of Public Instruction can 
with safety and profit be taken up. My own aim has been to secure a much higher degree 
of efficiency in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and grammar, before occupying much 
time with other branches. In rural districts a great many of the pupils leave School at a 
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very early age, and this, together with their irregularity when professedly at School, keeps 
them very far behind. In fact, fully one half the time, the majority are absent altogether, 
and a great portion of the other half is taken up reviewing work previously gone over. The 
following summary of the whole work of the Division, as compared with last year, will give 
a fair idea of the present standing of the Schools :— 


Number in Ist Reader, 1871 ..... OOS Micaedes TS hai reea ae 745 
$f Orde Naas! So aa ME ees ee Cr eh ae 536 
sf 3rd e Sik best EU Oaks cer SGA) intea re 502 
m Ath % aN mere te ae ite <a eee 342 
% aha SEED: Ls 200 Pa, iia REP 196 
¢§ Writing..... SAMnette, 27) OG Peer: Vista Sa Ae 109d 
‘ Grammar, _ didn CREE BOO es Sul ral 768 
6 Geography... SS dts eGutenes anh oat 800 
ae Arithmetic. cay Mamet Talons a te ae pt boo 
ay duglish- History “4 \o.iu.. 1 ae eee! és joe hoe 
fe Ganaeianey 60.6 (650 SON, LO eae aan 71 
S Geometry ....... NL See Sires res aga Pah A 
ae Algebra 2X .... Pore ies se daar cope a eRe 5 

Lectures. 


In this department of my work I have endeavoured as far as circumstances would per- 
mit to comply with the School Aet. In some cases I have even done more than the Act re- 
quires. ‘here being no time specified for delivering lectures and the instructions to Inspec- 
tors (Seesec. 91, sub. sec. 4, visitation. of Schools) forbidding any notice to be sent in ad- 
vance, I felt that in order to reach the people to any great extent, due notice should be given 
of the public lecture. Accordingly I informed the Teacher by post of the time and object of 
the lecture (generally the evening) and thus secured a fair. attendance of the ratepapers of 
the Section. 1 have lectured in all the School-houses in my Division with only two or three 
exceptions. What good will result time alone can tell, suffice to say that I have called par- 
ticular attention to those matters in regard to which [I considered the people either indiffer- 
ent or negligent, and endeavoured, while being instructive, to be as practical as possible. 


Programme of Studies. 


In the instructions to Inspectors it is enjoined that the ‘“ Programme of Studies” drawn 
up by the Council of Public Instruction shall be strictly followed, “ nor shall any subject in 
the course be omitted.” In endeavouring to carry out this part of my instructions I have 
encountered obstacles which, in the interest of many of the pupils attending our rural Schools 
are absolutely insuperable. So far as the first FOUR FORMS is concerned the matter is com- 
paratively easy, and Teachers have no difficulty in securing general compliance. In the fifth 
and sixth ForMs, however, [ have not been able to secure conformity in a single instance. 
As already said in a former part of this report, a great many pupils attend School but a 
short time during the year, and that for the purpose of taking up certain studies which they 
deem of pressing necessity ; and neither parents nor Trustees are willing to have the time of 
such pupils occupied except in those studies. I do not wish to be understood as finding 
fault with the Programme. On the whole its design is good and something of a similar kind, 
has long been required in our Public Schools. But, still I find that a rigid compliance with 
all its details would be regarded as a revolutionary act, which, I am convinced would 
be damaging to the interests of education at the present time. Some alterations might be 
made which, while keeping the whole scheme intact would render it more convenient, and I 
think also more popular. Instead of dividing the Schools into six forms or classes, as is now 
the case, if the reading books were adopted as the basis of classification and the School ac- 
cordingly divided into five classes, the Teacher would have a more definite line of division, 
and could, therefore, secure a more ready compliance. The pupils would also feel that in 


_ order to be promoted to a more advanced reader, a certain efficiency in other branches was 


necessary, and their anxiety to procure this promotion would act as a stimulus to exertion. 


a4 Besides in many of our rural Schools, the number in the 3rd and 4th readers does not exceed 
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6 or 10. To subdivide a class of this size is to multiply the labours of the Teacher, and 
prevents that emulation and enthusiasm so desirable in Public School work. In my experi- 
ence of the working of the “ Programme”’ I believe the changes above referred to would be at 
once popular and beneficial, and remove many causes of annoyance arising out of my attempts to 
secure anything like a reasonable compliance with the requirements of the School Act. By 
this change the amount of labour required need not be at all diminished—the third form 
being merely required to do the work laid out for the 2nd and 3rd, and the 4th form the 
work laid out for the 4th and 5th. 


Method of Instruction. 


Question 14 of Detailed Report was of so comprehensive a nature that it could not be 
answered with any degree of satisfaction in the small space allotted ; I have therefore chosen 
this way of informing the Department on this important point. Speaking in general terms, 
the greatest defect in the ‘“ Method of Instruction ” adopted by the majority of Teachers is 
the purely routine character of the work. They enter but little, and in many cases none at 
all, into the philosophy of the subject. If an answer is given to a question in the words of 
the book, it is all that is required. There is no attempt at ascertaining whether the scholar 
understands the scope of the answer. In fact some Teachers seem to prefer this sort of . 
answering—the result being that such scholars utterly fail when examined beyond the merest 
routine. 1 find this defect particularly common in Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic. 
Scholars who have gone through Etymology are often unable to give the reason for the sim- 
plest proposition. All they know is that it is so, because the book says so. Similarly with 
Arithmetic and Geography ; many can tell the shape of the earth, but few can give the 
reasons for their belief. : 

There seems also to be a great neglect of the really practical part of School work. Rules 
are committed to memory, the brain is crammed with formule and facts; but there is no 
mental assimilation or digestion of those facts. In short, the great error is a lack of the 
inductive and. the practical on one hand, and too much book work and rote on the other. 


Standing of Teachers. 


The following tabular statement exhibits the standing of the Teachers for the curren 


year :— , 
Number holding a Permit merely...............:..see 0s 6 

as “i Normal Ceértificate.. 6. .......ccssone 7 

3rd Class New System or Law..............eseeeee een ees 18 

Ist “ Old County Certificate .........ceccersteoee ees 11 

Pada! cs he dM i ia CLES SPSS SE 21 

2rd 66 66 6é 3) 


The “Tone and Spirit’? of the Schools, as compiled from Detailed Report, is as follows : 
Excellent, 11; Good, 25; Fair, 15; Middiing, 10; Inferior, 1. 

The “ State of Discipline” is as follows: Hacellent, 11, Good, 33 ; Fair, 9; Middling 
6, and Inferior 3. The number of Teachers who have read some work on the profession is 
29 ; those who have not read any, 36. 

In concluding my Report, permit me to acknowledge my indebtedness to you, sir, as the 
Head of the Education Department, for your courtesy and promptness in attending to all 
matters requiring your assistance. I trust that you may long be spared to assist the cause of 
popular Education in this Province, and by your matured experience to direct a work that 
has already accomplished so much for the social and moral elevation of the people. 


COUNTY OF ESSEX, NORTH. 


Theodule Girardot, Esq.—I mentioned in my last year’s Report that no less than ten new 
Schools would be built in 1872. I am happy to state that, instead of ten, sixteen were built; 
fourteen of which are good frame structures, with large and well-ventilated rooms. Most 
of them have lobbies, and four of them have two rooms, in order to have two Teachers. Two 
of the Schools are log ; they have been built by coloured people, in a coloured School Sec- 
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tion; it is as much as they eould do. Sandwich East built six new School-houses; Ander- 
don, one (coloured); Maidstone, three; Rochester, five: Tilbury West, one. Besides these 
sixteen new buildings, five others are now in course of construction, and all of them have nice 
and well-fenced lots. Seven School Sections, which had School-houses, fenced their sites. All 
this, I think, is sufficient to show you how well the Regulations in regard to School buildings 
have worked, and that, without any opposition from the people; on the contrary, every one 
seemed to be anxious to have a fine School-house. There are one or two exceptions: in one 
case the Trustees did not agree with the majority of the people in regard to a School site ; an 
arbitration had to take place, and the arbitrators decided in favour of the site chosen by the 
people. T'wo of the Trustees, being dissatisfied with the award, refused for several months to 
take any steps to build a new School-house, which was so much needed. [ had to threaten 
them I would withdraw the County Grant from the School Section ; then they went to work, 
‘butslowly. Finally they have now a good School in process of construction, with two rooms 
and lobbies. The County Grant is not yet paid to that Section, but as soon as their School- 
house shall be nearly completed I will give the order for it. 
4 As you may see in my Reports, several Sections furnished text-books and stationery to 
‘the children. The Township of Tilbury West is remarkable in this respect. This method 
has a very good effect; for, as a general rule, the scholars are most of the time poorly pro- 
vided by their parents with the necessary requisites. 
I Being so far from the Normal School, we have only a few Teachers who attended it. Some 
of our old Teachers are doing very well and render great services to Hducation in this 
County: but many others are very deficient in School management. This shows the neces- 
pty of having a Normal School in the extreme West, and a Teachers’ Institute in every 
County. ; 
Tibwes a few Schools which are not provided yet with Teachers. In three of them, 
(the population being entirely French) the French is acquired along with the Hnglish. Until 
pis time I do not know of any qualified Teachers who would teach in those Schools, or even, 
‘any who would teach with permits ; however I hope to discover some in a short time. Our 
educated young people, principally those knowing French and English, find situations so easily 
‘in Windsor or Detroit, that very few of them are inclined to teach Schools. I cannot end 
without mentioning the Town of Sandwich, which is under my supervision, and is remarkable 
‘for its School-houses and sites. Four or five years ago two nice brick buildings were 
“erected on beautiful spots, over an acre each and neatly fenced ; one for the use of the French 
“population, and the other for the English. These Schools, which are kept by first-class 
Teachers, have two departments each, and are equally supported by the Town, along with a 
soloured School. For a small municipality, I can say Sandwich is ahead of many other, 
Towns. 
The R. C. Separate School of Amherstburg, which is also under my supervision, is doing 
‘very well. The Sisters of J. M. J. have a splendid convent in this Town where they keep 
“two junior departments of the R. C. School, the management leaves nothing to be desired. 
‘The senior department of the same School is kept by a male Teacher, and is also doing well. 


County oF Hssex, SOUTH. 


‘ James Bell, Esqg——A School Museum appears to be a proper accompaniment of the pre- 
scribed exercise of object lessons. I am sorry to say that we have no museum in these Town- 
ships, and that object lessons have been too much neglected in a large majority of the Schools, 
the excuse being that there is no time for them. This, no doubt, is often the case. But 
this want of time is caused by the imperfect and slovenly manner in which the School exer- 
Cises are conducted. In the reading classes a large portion of the time for recitation is wasted 
in correcting blunders, to the neglect of questioning and explanation. In some cases it has 
been stated by the Teacher, as an excuse for neglecting object lessons, that no objects had 
been provided for the School. This is an example of the mechanical routine spirit, which 
was probably the rule in the Schools in which almost all of our Teachers received the whole of 
their education. Few of them have ever seen teaching done asit ought to be done. In the few 
Schools which I have examined this current year, I have spent the whole day, devoting the 
afternoon to showing the children (individually) familiar minute objects under the micros- 
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Colchester is the only Township of the four which possesses a public library, and the only 
publie School library is in a remote poor Section in the Township of Gosfield. The influence 
in both cases cannot be otherwise than good. Every hour thus spent, especially by young 
people, is so much gained in mental culture, and in that self-respect which is a valuable guard 
against loose conduct. 

There have been some complaints about the irregularity attending the reeeipt of the 
Journal. The difficulty may probably be thus explained. Before the time of the public 
attention being more particularly drawn to the subject of Schools by the Act of 1871, the, 
Journal was much neglected both by Trustees and Teachers; since that time it has been 
eagerly sought after. But in former years, from being seldom called for, the Postmasters 
had aequired the habit of regarding it as waste paper, and throwing it aside accordingly, 
which process was perhaps sometimes due to the fact that the paper was not addressed to any 
individual, and therefore could not be assorted in the usual way. At the commencement of 
each year Trustees should inform the Clerk at the Publishing Office to what name they wish 
it to be addressed. If the much-wished for abolition of Sections should become law, then per- 
haps a copy will be sent to each Teacher, which will meet that difficulty. 


County oF LANARK. 


Henry L. Slack, Hsq.—During the year 1872, I visited, at least twice, all the Schools in ~ 
the County. I found in operation 117, in which were 16 additional departments, employing 
altogether 133 Teachers. Ten Schools were open for siz months only during the year, and 
three were closed altogether. In none of these cases has the cause been the want of legally 
qualified Teachers, as will be proved under another head; but it is to be found rather in 
either: (1), The remoteness of the Section and the consequent difficulty to get a Teacher to 
go there ; (2), The inability to pay even a fair salary; (3), The custom in some Sections, 
for the sake of economy, of closing the School for six months in the year. 

The following table, embracing some of the most prominent statistics, may prove not un- 

nteresting :— 


Population of County Lanark, (Census 1871)....--..s.se.sseeeee ree reeees (27,550 

Total number of children of School age (5 to 16)..........eces ss seeeseeeees 7,500 

Number entered on Registers, Ist half 1872............0::cse see eeee ee ees 5,457 

a a 2nd ACT hs aca aablelcann thtpealons dee 4,915 

Number present at Ist visit, L872 ........ ceesseeseeererensneeereneeeeaeeees 2,914 
« 2nd Chae dankaee soe ieee akc ae ith ee nme a 2,858 E 

Average Ist half 1872.........scccesesseces ceseceeececseneres cee WON FR 2,756 

atte CF Vig dks be cnt cthapck ees ce Ga abte hed RANG CER ONSEN Rite gave Bj6BO 

6. bo WROLE “Year ec), Lpbatr deussleeD./2oi wee 10.5 Tok < Ge eeee eas a ee eee 3,188 


The above items, though not positively accurate, have been collected with a great deal 
of eare, and will give a fair representation of the number of children and their attendance at 
School. The average, as will be observed, falls considerably under one-half of the total num- 
ber of children of School age (which item, 7,500, I know to be under rather than over the 
mark)—whereas the numbers present on the occasions of my visits are considerably below the 
average. Indeed, it has been frequently my misfortune to find an attendance of three, five, 
seven, &., in Sections where there were fifty, sixty, seventy, &c., children of School age. It 
is gratifying, however, to observe that there is a marked improvement in this respect. 


Compulsory Attendance. 


It was a wise provision of our Legislature to enact a law compelling every child, within: 
certain ages, to be sent to School for at least a portion of every year; but it is much to be 
regretied that this wholesome legislation has not yet taken a firm hold of the people. The 
statistics of this and other countries, as well as of the whole Province, must convince any Tre 
flecting mind that this law is, o a certain extent, a “dead letter.” In the year 1871, about 
38,000 out of 500,000 children of School age in this Province are reported as not having at- 
tended any School whatever, and in this County the humiliating item cannot be set down, for 
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last year, as less than 800. If our Legislature, through the representatives of the people, has 
enacted that there shall be a Free School for every child in the land, and that every child 
shall enjoy that right, its humane and patriotic intentions are not to be set aside by the apathy 
of an indifferent and a lawless people. It is with no small degree of satisfaction that I have 
been informed that additional regulations are in contemplation, which will render it impera- 
tive on Trustees to appoint some person to put this salutary provision of our Schools into 
operation at once, 
Operations of the New School Law. 


The radical changes intended to be produced by the School Law which came into force 
in February, 1871, are gradually being developed in this County, and evidences are not un- 
common of an increased vitality in School affairs. Yet there are many draw-backs to advance- 
ment, and paramount among all is the unfitness, so commonly to be found, of the men 
_ selected to administer the School affairs of the Section. Frequently those who are best quali- 

fied to act as Trustees are unwilling to accept the position, either because they begrudge the 
time taken up by the duties of the office, or because ‘“ they have no children to send to School, 
and, consequently, have no interest in it.” The consequence is that the responsibilities of this 
important office are left to men whose education, position, views and circumstances should dis- 
qualify them for it. With the experience that I have had in this matter in my contact with 
many Trustees of rural Sections, and with a knowledge of the many evils resulting from the 
sectional system altogether, I welcome with delight the prospect of the projected 


Township Board System. 


The substitution of Township Boards of Trustees for Trustees of Sections is being uni- 
versally discussed now, as the one thing useful to give the required impetus to the cause of 
education; and it is one amendment to the School Law which will engage the attention of 

_ our Local Legislature during its present session. Without presenting to your notice the 
_ numerous and incontrovertible arguments in favour of this projected system, allow me to lay | 
_ before you somewhat succinctly the disadvantages of the present Sectional and the advantages 
of the Township Board System. 


I.—Disadvantuges of the Section System. 


1. It encourages badly-divided sections—many being too small to maintain a good School, 
and the School-house not being located in a central position. 

2. It does not offer a proper supervision of the Schools on the part of the Trustees. 

3. It results in Teachers being engaged frequently through some local influence, on ac- 
- count of some family connection, or from the fact that they reside in the Section, and conse- 
- quently can be engaged at a cheaper rate. 
| 4, The small and poor Sections are an excuse for the employment of cheap and unquali- 
fied Teachers, and for furnishing the adequate School accommodation which the law requires. 
| 5. Many Sections are left without Schools. 
; 6. Some residents cannot send their children to any School. ' 7 
4 7. The Section system results in’a constant change of Teachers, to the great injury of 
_ the Schools. 
bs I1.— Advantages of the Township Board System. 
a ’ 
} 1. It would necessitate a thorough re-organization of the Sections, which is much to 
_ be desired. 

2. By its authority there would be established the exact number of Schools that will be 
adequate to the wants of the municipality. 
3. It would dispense with a large number of Trustees, Collectors and subordinate officers, 
and thus simplify matters exceedingly for all concerned. 
| 4. It would establish a uniform rate of taxation. 
5. It would seeure uniformity in Schools, all Sections being in a position to engage a 
good ‘Teacher. 
6. It would allow the child to attend any School he chose. 
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7. It would ensure better School-houses, and better and more permanent Teachers. 

8. It would prevent the common difficulties about Section boundaries, 

9. It would secure to the County-Inspector, and through him to the Department andl 
the country at large, more reliable statistics. ; 

For these and many other reasons too numerous to adduce here, I would give my strong 
support to the Township Board system, which would, I feel convinced, be a great step in ad— 
yanee towards the protection of our School system. 3 


*  Sehool Accommodation. 


One prominent feature in the new School Law is that which insists upon every Trustee 
Corporation providing adequate accommodation for all the children of School age resident _ 
within its Section or Division. There is great necessity for putting this law into force in this 
as in most counties. I drew your attention particularly, in my last Report, to the disgrace 
ful condition of the School-houses in many Sections. I am now able to report a considerable 
advance in this respect. Zen School-honses, most of them stone and frame, are either in 
course of construction or will be during this year ; many others have been repaired and made 
more habitable, while in other instances land has been purchased for play-grounds, and out-_ 
buildings erected. Much, however, remains to be done, before we can congratulate ourselves — 
that either the law or the necessities of the County are satisfied. a 


Teachers Examinations. 


Two examinations for granting certificates to Public School Teachers have been held 
during the year—in the months of July and December last. At these 83 candidates pre- 
sented themselves; of whom 45 succeeded in obtaining regular certificates: 3 Second Class, 
and 42 Third Class. This number, together with 77 certificates granted in 1871, 15 old” 
certificates, good until annulled ; and 4 Normal School Certificates, ‘make a total of 141 regu- : 
larly-qualified Teachers—a number more than sufficient to fill all our Schools. While we can 
congratulate ourselves on numbers—and in this respect we’ are in advance of many other 
Counties—yet I cannot close my eyes to the fact that many of those who have succeeded in 
obtaining Third Class Certificates have proved themselves to be unsuccessful as Teachers , ; 
and it would be well, I think, if there were a regulation rendering it imperative for Trustees 
to obtain the sanction of the County Inspector before engaging a ‘Teacher holding a certificate 
of the lowest grade. I know instances where Trustees, having applications from Teacher 
holding Second Class Certificates and First Class until annulled under the old system, have, 
nevertheless, engaged those holding Third Class, and that, too, in Sections where they knew | 
that the children nee well advanced, and where they had been in the habit of engaging a 
superior Teacher. For $50 or a $100 a year they sacrifice their best interests, and for 
“luring a cheap Teacher,” they are set down as benefactors / of the community. ‘ 


Luamination for Admission of Pupils to High Schools. 


‘Two such examinations were held during the year, at which 95 pupils were admitted to 
pursue the course of study afforded by these institutions. Care has been taken in these ex- 
aminations to admit those only who were prepared to go on with the High School work, par- - 
ticularly as in the system about to be adopted of “ payment by results,” not only the average 
attendance, but the absolute standing, or state of efficiency of the Schools, will be taken into 
consideration. The High School Inspectors have already been preparing the way for this 
system ; and in the Chief Superintendent’s Report, just issued, I observe that Perth High 
School is placed in the second Class, Smith’s Falls in the Third, while those of Carleton 
Place, Almonte and Pakenham are marked Fourth, There are only four First Class Sehoolt 
in the Provinee, being those of Galt, Hamilton, Kingston and Ottawa. In the classification 

of the Schools in this County, i in my opinion Carleton-Place has not reaped its deserts, and 
as the classes are not finally determined, [ trust it will be found a step higher in the next 
Report. 
Lectures. 


During the past year I delivered 60 regular lectures, where previous notice had been 
given, to audiences varying from half-a-dozen to one hundred and fifty ; and in half as many 
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more instances my wishes were frustrated by notices sent not reaching the section in time. 
Besides these formal lectures, I have on all occasions endeavoured to make my visits to the 
Schools both interesting and profitable to the children, the Teacher and the Trustees, where 
their attendance could be secured, by addressing them words of instruction, encouragement 
and advice. Where I have hitherto failed in making appointments, I intend to make the 
attempt during this year, and trust ere long to have given to the public of every School 
Section an opportunity of manifesting the interest they feel in a subject so intimately bound 
up with their present happiness and future prosperity. 


Public Examinations of Schools. 


The public examination of children in the presence of their parents and friends is a 
regulation much to be commended, and one which I am happy to say seems to be on the in- 
crease. [ had the pleasure during the year past of attending several such exhibitions, and 
was delighted to find the interest evinced by young and old on this School field-day. Half- 
yearly gatherings of this nature, consisting of the examination of the classes in the. different 
subjects of instruction ; the presentation of the prizes gained during the term, and granted 
according to seme thorough and well-defined system of marks, or what is better, according 
to the Departmental system of ‘“‘ merit cards ;’’ recitations, addresses, and it may be a feast 
to the children, cannot but be attended with results at the same time stimulating to those 
struggling up the hill of learning, and pleasing and encouraging to all. At McDonald’s 
Corners, Balderson’s Corners and Glen Tay, I attended very successful entertainments of the 
above nature, and was obliged to refuse many other kind invitations from other localities. 
I trust Public Examinations of Schools, thus conducted, will be found on the increase. 


School Work—Some Defects Noticed. 


The principal defects that 1 observed in my first visits to the Schools were (1) a want 
of a system of classification, and (2) a lack of a thorough and intellectual mode of imparting 
knowledge. ‘The former had arisen from the fact that a uniform programme of studies had 
not been in use, and that parents had interfered too much in specifying the course of training 
to be pursued by their children ; while the latter found its cause in the pernicious practice 
of following a bookish routine, without a sufficient appeal to the observation and ‘intelligence 
of the pupils. Too much attention was paid to the memory, too little to the working of the 
mind. A judicious use of the excellent programme of studies authorized by the Council of 
Public Instruction, and the habit of simple and familiar questioning, combined with lessons 
on common objects have already had the happy effect of making a great improvement in the 
defects above noticed. 

Reading. 


No subject has so much engaged the time and attention of Teachers, or been more 
pressed upon them by parents, than reading ; yet there is no subject that I have found so 
little taught. There is a vast difference between hearing a class read a lesson, and teaching 
them how to read it ; between telling them that they are wrong, and showing them how to 
do right. It has very rarely fallen to my lot to find a Teacher make a pupil read a passage 
over, in order to correct false emphasis or inflection, or to enter into the subject with the 
feeling that it demanded. The tedious monotone, the cultivated nasal twang, or what is 
equally disagreeable and offensive to the ear, the regular cadences of the voice, are too often 
found to be the characteristics of school reading, and too often go on uninterrupted and un. 
eorrected. The passage selected is not subject to sufficient study previous to the time of the 
recitation, nor does it partake enough of the nature of a lesson at the hands of the Teacher. 


Writing. 
Generally speaking, this subject is not commenced with children at as early a period as 
it should be. In consequence I have frequently found those reading in the Third Book, and 


occasionally some as far advanced as the Fourth, incapable of writing the simplest sentence 
either on slates or in copy books. The system that puts the pencil into the child’s hand as 
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soon as he has learned the alphabet, and combines a writing lesson with every reading lesson, 
is one which I have always found attended with the most beneficial results. 


Arithmetic. 


There is a lamentable want of the practical in teaching this important branch of an cle- 
mentary education. The test book is too much adhered to, is in fact considered as indispen- 
sible, and when pupils are taken out of the ordinary course of its rules and formule, they 
have nothing upon which to depend. I have frequently found those who had worked through 
all the rules in an advanced arithmetic, and who were dubbed by the admiring Teacher and 
parent as “smart at figures,” effectually puzzled at solving the question, ‘“‘ what part of a dol- 
lar is 1s. 8d., (one shilling and eight pence); ’’ and appealing to me in an injured tone that 
‘‘ they had never done sums of that kind.” 


English Grammar and Convyposition. 


The great end, as I take it, of education is to fit its possessor to take a respectable posi- 
tion in the world, to secure pleasures and advantages for self, and to furnish the same to others. 
Our mode of speech and the faculty we have of committing our thoughts to writing, thereby 
giving them permanency for the information and instruction of others, will always be unde- 
niable evidences of our training and criteria of our usefulness and success. If the grammar 
. lesson does not teach the pupil to “ speak and write the English language with propriety,’ it 

is certainly not fulfilling the object for which it was designed. Passing over the gross gram- 
matical inaccuracies, which, in spoken and written language, so commonly occur to us, coming 
from the lips or the pen of those whose education in their youth has been neglected, how 
often do we find the grammarian so called, the educated, as he .would style himself, yes and 
the educator, making little or no application of the laws of language in the regulation of his 
speech. It has often struck me as a gross absurdity—and the conclusion has been forced 
upon me by the frequency of its occurrence—to find one endeavouring to impress with all 
earnestness, upon the wondering pupils, the intricacies of grammar, and at the same time 
outrageously violating its simplest rules and expressions. 

I have offered these few hints and suggestions on the above subjects, which form the 
ground-work of the most common education, and which it is the intention of our laws to 
secure to every child, with the hopes of making the instruction given in the Schools more 
veal, and better adapted to fit the rising generation for the active duties and stern responsi- 
bilities of life. On some future occasion I may take up some of the other subjects, which, 
in conformity with the views of the best educationists of the day, have been incorporated into 
our Programme of Studies authorized for Public Schools. 


Inspectors’ Association. 


With the view of obtaining mutual assistance in the discharge of our important duties, 
and of offering, if occasion required, the result of our united deliberations to the consideration 
of those called upon to mould our educational system, the Inspectors of this Province were 
convened in Toronto in August last, and formed themselves into an Association. A subse- 
quent meeting was held in the same city, and amendments and suggestions in connection 
with the School Law and official regulations were presented to the Chief Superintendent to 
make any use of them he might see fit in the anticipated legislation during this session. 
In my intercourse with the Inspectors representing the educational interests of the different 
sections of the Province, I have found that this section compares favourably with other 
counties in School matters; and I observe that the Chief Superintendent in bis Report for 
1871 repeats his assertion made in the previous year, viz:—‘ That, as a general rule, the 
eastern section of Ontario, east of Kingston—the County of Lanark excepted—is far less ad- 
vanced and far less progressive than the western part of the Provinee,” &c., &e. 


Teachers’ Association. 


In July last I called together the Teachers of the County to attend a preliminary meet- 
ing for the purpose of taking into consideration the propriety of forming an Association. 
They cordially embraced my views on this subject, and the organization of the Society was 
progeeded with at once. It has for its object the discussion of the best methods of teaching 
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different subjects; reading papers for the information and instruction of the members; to 
offer subjects for discussion ; and general interchange of opinion. We have already held 
three regular quarterly meetings, which have been well attended and interesting and profitable ; 
and at our next, to be held in Carleton Place during the Haster holidays, we purpose giving 
an entertainment, to consist of addresses, readings, dialogues, songs, &c., the proceeds of 
which are to be devoted to the purchase of a Teachers’ Professional Library. 


Competitive Hxaminations. 


In conclusion, I beg now to direct your attention to the particular subject referred to at 
the beginning of this Report, and which I have been charged by our Teachers’ Association 
to bring before your notice at this session, viz.—Competitive Examinations. Your Council in 
former years manifested your appreciation of such examinations by making liberal grants of 
money for the purchase of prize-books, to be awarded to the successful candidates. The 
success that attended these examinations in this Uounty in former years, and my own exper- 
ience of them in other parts, emboldens me to press the matter upon you for your kind con- 
sideration. What I would propose is that your Council, if they deemed it wise and expedient, 
should make a grant of money for the purpose. You might then appoint a committee of 
three or five persons to apportion the money to the several municipalities according to the 
nuniber of children of School age in each ; to procure the prizes; to fix the times of the ex- 
aminations (which I should not recommend to be held before the end of the year) ; to appoint 
the examiners; and generally to supervise all matters connected therewith. One examination 
should be held in some central and convenient place in each municipality, and each teacher 
limited to a certain number of delegates to compete. In this way the spirit of the competi- 
tion and laudable emulation to excel would begin as soon as the fact was announced in the 
School, in the desire of all to be chosen to represent the School at the final intellectual contest. 
I am satisfied that a grant from your Council for this purpose, judiciously administered, 
would be fraught with incalculable good to pupils, Teachers, and the County at large; and I 
trust, in the interest of education, that this petition from the Teachers will receive your 
favourable consideration. 


DISTRICT OF ALGOMA. 


Trustees of the Schools at the Bruce and Wellington Mines.—With regard to the financial 
position of the Schools, we would remark that we anticipate a rather large deficit during the 
current year, as many of the miners and other labourers have removed from this place, leaving 
their families behind them. This will materially affect the voluntary and other contribu- 

tions. 


City oF TORONTO. 


Rev. James Porter.—As a School year, the year 1872 will be memorable for the in- 
ereased School accommodation which the School Board has provided and projected ; for 
the number of pupils under instruction ; for the employment of special instructors in 
vocal music and linear drawing ; for the addition to the programme of School studies of 
certain subjects enjoined by the School Law of 1871 ; and for special efforts made for the 

_ promotion of the regular and punctual attendance of the pupils. 

The aggregate number of pupils entered on the several School registers, after deduct- 
ing those who were entered a second time, on being transferred from one School to 
another, was 8,001, the average registered monthly attendance was 5,100, and the aver- 
age daily attendance, 4,070. 

The number of teachers employed has increased from 52 to 61; and, as heretofore, 
a few certified teachers have been occasionally employed, in case of the absence, through 
sickness or other urgent cause, of any of the regular teachers. 

The average number of pupils to a teacher was 67, less by three than in the year 
1871. Still, the number of pupils under the charge of one teacher has been in many in- 
stances excessive. Thus far during the nine months in which the Church Street School 
was open, the average daily attendance in the Junior Male Division of that School was 
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116; during the seven months in which the Bathurst Street School was open, the average 
daily attendance in the Junior Male Division was 146, and in the Female Junior Division, 
152; during seven months in which the Parliament Street School was open, the average 
daily attendance in the Junior Division, Male Department, was 105, and, throughout the 
year, the average daily attendance in the Junior Male Division of Elizabeth Street School 
was 125. Thus 644 children were under the charge of only 5 teachers, for whose care 
and instruction from 10 to 12 teachers would not have been too many. 
~ The cost of the Schools per pupil for the year was somewhat larger than in 1871; 
having exceeded it by 4 cents, if calculated on the basis of the aggregate number regis- 
tered ; by 80 cents, on the basis of average monthly attendance ; and 82 cents on the 
basis of average daily attendance. | 

The opening of the Church Street School provided additional accommodation for some 
350 pupils ; the opening of Bathurst Street School provided further accommodation for 
some 300 pupils ; and the opening of Parliament Street School provided for about 300 
more. All these Schools have been well attended, have, indeed, in some of the Division 
Rooms, been unduly crowded, as has been shown above. ; 

The special instruction imparted in the several Schools in vocal music and linear 
drawing, from early in March, and throughout the remainder of the year, has been gene- 
rally regarded as a means of promoting the culture of our pupils with an equal reference 
to refinement and utility. The education of the ear, the voice, the eye and the hand, is 
not a mere matter of taste, but is also of unquestionable practical importance. 

With respect to the insertion in our programme of studies of certain of the subjects 
prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction, it is due to the frequently expressed opi- 
nion of many parents and guardians and other citizens, to state that, in their judgment, 
the adoption of this course has been disadvantageous to our pupils, as too much dividing 
and overburdening their minds, and as tending rather to superficial pretension, than to 
solid and lasting acquirement ; as well as vexatious to parents and guardians, on account 
of the needless and costly multiplicity of books required for the purposes of Primary or 
Public Schoo! Education. It certainly seems reasonable that the ratepayers of a city like 
this, who furnish so very large a proportion of the pecuniary means of public education 
should, through their representatives at the Public School Board, have a more complete, 
if not the exclusive right of prescription and control in a matter of this nature. 

It has long been felt by members of the Board, and by the Inspector, that there is a 
lamentable discrepancy between the monthly registered number, and the daily average 
attendance of pupils in our Schools. Year after year, the attention of our teachers has 
been called to the importance of giving effect to those of the School regulations, which are 
expressly intended to abate the evils of truancy and unnecessary absence from School, and 
I have every reason to conclude that, generally speaking, their duty in this respect has 
been faithfully discharged. 

Nor have our Schools been singular as suggesting occasion of complaint in the par- 
ticular referred to. An invidious comparison may be easily suggested between the average’ 
attendance in Toronto and in some smaller city in which a monthly charge per pupil is made, 
nominally for the purpose of providing books and stationery ; one probable effect of which 
is that many children are not entered on the School Registers, whose names would other- 
wise be placed there for the too common parental purpose of “getting them out of the 
way,” and another probable effect of which is that the exacted fee being prepaid for the 
month, parental thrift will prompt the obtaining, if possible, for the child, the value of 
this direct taxation, a species of payment which, as human nature is constituted, appears to 
‘e more felt by those who make it, than a much larger amount of an indirect description. 

In the most recent Public School Report which J have received from the City of 
Rochester, I find that the whole number of pupils registered there for the year ending 
June 28th, 1872, was 8,751 ; and that the average daily attendance was 5,147 ; whereas ~ 
our total registered number for the year 1872 was 8,001 (not including duplicate entries), 
and our daily average attendance 4,070. To be precisely proportionate to that of 
Rochester, our daily average attendance should have been 4,705. The difference, how- 
ever, is easily accounted for by the fact thatthe Board of Education for the City of Roches- 
ter “ for the last two years or more have had in their employ two School policemen, one 
for each side of the river, whose business it has been to persuade or compel (idle and 


vagrant) children to attend School. By this means a considerable number have been kept 
regularly at School, while a few, through the co-operation of parents, have been sent te 
the Childrens’ Home. The work of the policeman, under the limitations which public 
opinion in certain influential circles assigns them, has thus far confined their efforts mainly 
to the children whose names have been enrolled on the annual registers, and the few 
whose parents or guardians have invoked their aid, in getting them into School. So far 
as has been possible, the policemen have dispersed any assemblage of boys congregating 
for mischief; but when they have attempted to arrest any one of these, they have found 
arrayed against them, not only the parents, but many of the regular police force and others, 
which made it not only difficult, but quite impossible for them to carry out their humane 
purpose. The fact is there is a considerable public sentiment against compulsory educa- 
tion, which stands opposed to the execution of any existing law on the subject. This 
opposition is based on the primary statement that parents have a right to the care of their 
children, and hence, that the State or community has no right to interfere with their 
authority. This, it will be conceded, is true with some limitations. The State has an 
undeniable right to protect itself, and if it can be shown, as it most assuredly can be, that 
the children educated on the streets in idle and vicious habits, become a prey upon society, 
and are constantly sending recruits into the ranks of criminals, filling our houses of refuge, 
jails and prisons, the community may be conceded the right to insist upon such an amount 
of education as will be thought to conduce to the general good of society.” 

In our own city special efforts have been made during the year now under review for 
abating the evils of truancy and unnecessary absence from School. Early in May special 
regulations were adopted by the Board, in addition to the general regulations previously 
in operation, “in regard to Parents and Absentees,” and a Truant Officer was appointed, 
with full powers to see that the special regulations were enforced. 

As these regulations were intended, could they have received full effect, to be sub- 
servient to the work of an Industrial School, which unfortunately has not yet been estab- 
lished, they have been to an important extent inefficient ; but that they have been pro- 
ductive of good in promoting the regularity and punctuality of attendance of pupils, and 
in bringing to bear on ignorant or careless parents the influence of the intelligence and 
earnestness of the Truant Officer is, in my view, sufficiently obvious. 

As the operation of these regulations is limited by law to children from seven to 
twelve years of age inclusive; and as the legal right ofa child as against its parent or 
guardian to attendance at School, or to its being otherwise educated, is restricted to four 
months per year ; advice and persuasion are the principal, if not the only means to be 
employed in the large majority of cases with which our Truant Officer can be required to 
deal. 

It was resolved by the Board that “Head Teachers be requested to furnish the In- 
spector, day by day, with a complete list of absentees from their several Schools, during 
the present month ; together with, where known, the reason of absence, and the age, sex 
and division of the pupil.” | 

The returns thus required were regularly furnished, evidently at the cost of much 
labour and pains, and were duly submitted to the Board, arranged day after day as they 
came into my hands. An abstract of these returns, comprising 54 pages, and a recapitu- 
lation of said abstract, were also submitted to the Board. It appeared from the abstract 
that the much larger number of absentees was from the Junior Divisions, comprising many 
children of tender age, who are not amenable to our special regulations. The principal 
causes of absence, as assigned in the returns, were “sickness :” ordinary and, in some 
instances, contagious sickness, which accounts for many absences ; many were reported 
as “required at home”; a few boys and many girls were kept “to mind the baby” ; one 
or two “to mind grandmother”; and one “to take care of grandfather” ; several to 
“pick potatoes,” “‘to cut wood,” “to help father or mother”; while of the “ miscellaneous 
causes,” the variety is almost indescribable, although generally covered by “ parental ex- 
cuse” ; and the “unknown” present from day to day a very long list, in some instances 
bp with attempts at explanation, but generally unsolved and altogether unsatis 
actory. } 

On the whole I cannot affirm that much additional light has been derived from this 
elaborate attempt to illustrate the dark spot of absenteeism from our Public Schools. 


City oF KINGSTON. 


Professor N. F. Dupuws, M.A., F.B.S.—The Schools in this City are not numbered, but 
are distinguished by the name of the street upon which, or of the locality in which, 
they are situated. They are 8 in. number, as follows :— \" 


Name. No. of Teachers. No. of Classes 
Johnson Streets. GAC UOR Renee tonne Lee Seymore. 
Queen Street Lye wes {tlie eA ite gs cscs Dh ode 
Wellington Street ............... BD du.ehe Se ee ee ek eeeenen DA Nes Sab 
Gordon Street........... BS aa ae BCR a re 1 Fs 
Cataraguirschool oun Ss FAIA bap oS ly Weg ape ane ea 
Williamsville School............. Lever oes Jason ae TED ENS: 

Depét School...... EN Re MWe TEE, Ste, Lee ney 
Orphans’ Home.......... ...+0 NETL OSA EMR POs ENON: 


Only three Schools have ‘“ Masters,” the others being presided over by ‘‘ Mistresses,” 
and with one exception the assistants are all ‘“ Mistresses.”’ | 

The Board of Trustees are opposed to the granting of prizes or merit cards, stating 
that they have been tried heretofore and resulted in creating endless jealousies amongst 
both children and parents. I have endeavoured to persuade them from such notions but 
[ have not succeeded as yet. 

Pupils are not sent to the High School until after having been admitted into the 
higher departments of Johnson Street School. 

The Library is for all the Schools, and is kept in a special building, and is presided 
over by a paid Librarian who is also Secretary to the School Board. It is of consider- 
able size, appears to be in good condition, and seems to be quite extensively used. 

- In none of the Schools have the Clergy availed themselves of the privileges afforded 
by the Act to give religious instruction after school hours. 

I do not think there is accommodation for all residents, but there is ample accommo- 
dation for all who come, except in the lowest departments of some of the poorer Schools 
where a tendency to crowding occurs. 

Before I came into office the Schools were following a programme of study designed 
by my predecessor and sanctioned by the Board ; but upon accepting office I ordered its 
discontinuance at once and substituted in its place the authorized programme, and I have 
since been endeavouring, although in the face of considerable opposition, to work in the 
different subjects as rapidly as possible. 


TOWN OF BERLIN. 


Thomas Pearce, Esq.—lt would be unfair to the Head Master—a most zealous faithful 
teacher—and his Assistants not to bring under your notice the disadvantages under which 
teachers labour in a town like this, where a foreign language is spoken by at least three- 
fourths of its inhabitants. Here and in the Villages of Waterloo, Preston and New Ham- 
burg, and in the Townships of Waterloo, Wilmot, Wellesley, and Woolwich, from 50 to 
75 per cent. of the children make their first attempt to speak English after they have been 
admitted to School. It will be easily understood that until the pupils become tolerably 
familiar with English a very great part of the teacher’s explanation and instruction must 
be entirely lost to those of foreign parentage—a drawback very much felt in German and 
French settlements. Another consideration deserving of notice, and which should not be 
lost sight of when comparing the status of this School with that of Schools in other 
towns, is, both the English and German languages are taught here. Now, as a consider- 
able time each day is given to the study of the German language, it would be unreason- 
able to expect so high a standing in the classes of the Programme in this School as in 
Schools where instruction is yiven exclusively in English and the whole school-time devoted 
to the prescribed subjects. ) ' ty 

During 1870-71 and first half of ’72 the different departments—but more especially 
the lower divisions—were very much crowded. The Board of Trustees, however, at last 
yielding to the force of circumstances took advantage of the summer holidays 
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during the past year and so altered the interior arrangements of the building as 
to provide suitable accommodation for an additional assistant teacher. This has 
given relief for the present and, as was anticipated, the teaching is more thorough, 
the pupils are better classified, and the whole School working much more satisfactorily. 
The Board wishing to give tangible proof of their high appreciation of the services of their 
present teachers, raised the salaries of the entire staff last October—a recognition of merit 
well deserved by the teachers, and certainly highly creditable to the Trustees. The Head 
Master’s salary is now $800 per annum ; Ist Assistant’s (male), $500; 2nd do. (male), 
$400 ; 3rd do. (female) $275; 4th do. (female), $225; 5th and 6th do. (females) $200 
each ; German teacher (male) $450. All are paid punctually at the end of each quarter. 
Changes are of rare occurrence. A competent teacher may regard his engagement here as 
permanent unless he is himself otherwise disposed. 

The pupils under the direction of the Head Master, and his assistants, gave an entertain- 
ment in the Town Hallat the closeof the year, when some $80 were raised and subsequently 
appropriated for the purchase of prizes which will be distributed at the close of the Spring 
term. Itis to beregretted that nothing has yet been done to revive the interest that was at 
one time taken in the library Fully three-fourths of the books are out of repair and the 
other fourth being works beyond the calibre of most school children, none of any kind are 
- at present taken out. A committee appointed by the Board three or four years ago, to 
examine the condition of the books, reported that they were not worth the binding and 
repairs, and that they considered new books would in the end be cheaper. Further con- 
sideration of the subject has been from time to time put off to a more convenient season 
until finally lost sight of altogether. It is hoped, however, that something will be done 
in the matter before long. 

The Roman Catholic Separate School here is not under my jurisdiction, but I have 
reason to believe that for some time back it has not been in so satisfactory a condition 
as desirable. The Trustees, however, apparently waking up to a sense of their duty, 
have decided to build a new School-house during the ensuing summer and I believe pur- 
pose doing all in their power to increase the efficiency of the School. 


TOWN OF BRANTFORD. 


M. J. Kelly, Esq., M. D.i— 
The highest salary paid a male teacher was $1,000. 


(13 lowest 66 ée 14 6 500. 
Meohest, oi ‘Sa! female yi“ é 360. 
66 lowest 66 66 6s (é 66 160. 


Bhere are altogether 21 teachers employed in the Town—3 male teachers, and the 
rest females. / 

The Principal’s salary is $1,000; one assistant male teacher $500; writing master 

and assistant to Principal, $500 ; first female assistant, $360 ; three at $300 each; two 
' at $276 each; one at $252 ; one at $240 ; three at $216 ; one at $200 ; one at $180 ; five 
at $160 each. Average salaries for males, $666.66 ; for females, $217.50. The janitor’s 
salary is $400 ; the Inspector’s, $100. 
. The number of children of School age in the municipality, 2,200; the number of 
these entered on the Registers of the Public Schools, 1,850 ; of other ages, 40 ; making a 
total 1,890 ; boys, 997 ; girls, 893. There is a Roman Catholic Separate School and se- 
veral private Schools in the Town, with a fair attendance. The Trustees have not ap- 
pointed a truant officer, not considering it necessary to do so at present. On the whole 
the attendance has been tolerably uniform and regular. 

Number of pupils in spelling, 1,331 ; in writing, 1,344 ; in arithmetic, 1,307 ; in Eng- 
lish grammar, 828 ; in object lessons, 755 ; in composition, 705; in general geography, 
1,317 ; in Canadian geography, 922 ; in modern history, 430 ; in Canadian history, 385 ; 
in English history, 430 ; in civil government, 385 ; in human physiology, 395 ; in natural 
history, 1,249 ; in natural philosophy, 230; in agricultural chemistry, 70; in algebra, 
395 ; in mensuration, 210 ; in geometry, 210 ; in book-keeping, 210 ; in linear drawing, 
1,890; in vocal music, 1890 ; in gymnastics, 185. 
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Seven of the teachers employed in the Publie Schools had attended the Provincial 
Normal School. 

Four had first class Provincial certificates ; four, second class ; three, first class old 
County Board certificates ; seven, second class; three, new County Board do. 

Four teachers resigned during the year. | 

Hew Towns in the Province have more ample School accommodation than Brantforl 
The Public Schools were first properly organized in 1850. The Trustees had previously 
purchased at a nominal cost a square in the centre of the Town, and erected thereon a 
two-story brick building capable of accommodating about 300 pupils. This was opened 
by the Chief Superintendent in the year already indicated. The cost of the building was 
$3,200. In 1856 a union was effected of the Grammar and Common School Boards, and 
additional accommodation became necessary. In the following year the central portion 
of the present Central School building, a brick edifice three stories high, was erected ata 
cost of $8,000. This has acapacity for between three and four hundred scholars. On 
the first floor are two large class rooms and two small galleries, and on the second there 
is one class room and one large examination hall, with a gallery for the public, rarely used. 
Previously, in the year 1854, “three Ward School-houses of brick, two stories high, with 
_ accommodation for 160 pupils each, were built at a total cost” of $6,000. In 1871 an 
east wing was added to the Central School, of nearly the same form and dimensions as 
the original building which constitutes the west wing. In this there are three large class 
rooms on the first floor, with capacity for 180 scholars, besides a hall which is continuous 
with the main hall of the eastern building. The second story is not yet finished. The 
total cost of the addition (I have not the “exact figures) was about $5,000. The whole 
amount of money invested in Public School buildings in Brantford is, therefore, $22,315, 
which, with the cost of grounds and furnishing, must reach nearly $30, 000. The High 
School Board, which has been a separate body since 1867, purpose erecting a building for 
a Collegiate Institute during the summer, at a cost of $10,000. In all the Public Schools 
of the Town there is accommodation for more than 2,000 scholars. Unhappily, a proper 
system of ventilation has been neglected in all of them. 

There isa fair supply of maps, globes, &c. 

No library, however, has been provided for the use of the pupils, and thus they lack 
one of the most useful and valuable agencies which the Government of the country affords. 
During the year an iron fence has been put up in front of the Central School, and the 
grounds have been very much improved. A similar fence has been erected in front of the 
North Ward School. 

In conclusion I may say that the Public Schools of Brantford are very well con- 
ducted, the teachers earnest and intelligent, and the discipline and order all that 
could be desired. 


TOWN OF CHATHAM. 


Rev. A. McColl.—The condition of the Schools is, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
progress made during the year has been real, and I ‘anticipate a still al progress 
during the current year. 

The Schools are, as you will perceive, graded. The principal School is the ‘“ Cen- 
tral.” ‘There are five teachers employed in it. Mr. James Park and Miss Banan teach 
the 4th, 5th and 6th classes, which are composed of boys and girls. Mr. James Birch and 
Mr. Alexander’ Park teach the 2nd and 3rd classes, which are composed wholly of boys ; 
and Miss S. 8. Holmes teaches the 3rd and 4th classes, which is made up wholly of girls. 
In the Chrysler Ward School there are four female teachers employed ; in the “ Payne” 
School there are two female teachers ; and m the North Chatham School there are three 
female teachers. From these Schools pupils are promoted to the “Central.” In the 
Princess Street School (coloured) there are two male teachers, and one of them is coloured. 
The pupils of this School are promoted directly to the High School. The building in 
which the coloured children meet being old, the Board determined to erect a new one, 
which is to be completed in 1873. In the former part of the year 1872 Mr. 8. C. Goosly 
taught in the aforesaid School. He is a coloured gentleman, who had been teacher of a 
public School in Nova Scotia. As he did not, from some cause or other, present himself 
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before the Board of Examiners in June, he ceased to be legally qualified. The Board adver- 
tised for a teacher, but in vain; for although there were applicants, they withdrew their 
applications when they understood it was a coloured school. When it was evident that 
the School was suffering, and would continue to suffer until the end of the year, unless 
some one were appointed, the Board determined to engage the services of Mr. Goosly to 
the end of the year, but through inadvertence the matter was not immediately brought to 
the notice of the Education Department for determination, which I greatly regret. There 
are but two libraries, one in the Princess Street School, for the benefit of the coloured 
children, and the other in the ‘‘ Central” School, for the benefit of the children who attend 
the rest of the Public Schools. Corporal punishment is but sparingly resorted to. The 
usual punishment for offences is either to be kept in during recess, or after the School has 
been dismissed for the day. There are no drains on the School premises; the ditches 
carry off the rain that falls, so that there is no stagnant water on the School grounds nor 
in the vicinity. The examinations are quarterly, which continue eight or nine days. 
There is a strong desire on the part of pupils to press for admission into the High School 
before they become qualified to enter it with advantage to themselves. At present, pupils 
applying for admission into the High School are examined, on the first day of each term, 
on written questions, the examiners being the Chairman of the High School Board of 
Trustees, the Master of the School, and the Town Inspector; and, according as they 
answer, they are admitted or rejected. This mode of dealing with the matter has ex- 
erted, I think, a healthy influence on those who attend the Public Schools. That it will 
he advantageous to the High Schoo! is, I think, equally certain. 


TOWN OF CLIFTON. 


Rev. George Bell, LL.D.—48. Average attendance second half year. The number 98 
is used for divisor instead of 100 for the following reasons :—One day became a holiday, 
having been appointed by the Government as a Day of Thanksgiving, and the teachers 
took one day to visit the High School at Drummondville on occasion of its Public Exami- 
nation, notice having been given to the Inspector and his consent obtained. . 

No religious instruction is given by ministers in the School-house. Nearly all the 
children attend the Sunday Schools in the Town. 

The difficulty formerly pointed out in following out the Programme still exists. The 
younger pupils do not advance in grammar and arithmetic proportionally to their pre- 
gress in other subjects. Those in the 2nd and 3rd classes have to be kept at reading 
lessons which some of them can repeat from memory, because they are not prepared in 
grammar and arithmetic to pass to the 3rd and 4th classes respectively. Notwithstand- 
ing, I have required the Programme to be strictly followed. 


TOWN OF COLLINGWOOD. 


Rev. Robert Rodgers.—The work of our Schools progresses favourably. The standard 
of attainment is however comparatively low. This is owing mainly to irregular attendance, 
to negligence on the part of parents and to the lack of interest in the community in refer. 
ence to education. The classification of pupils has received some attention, but much yet 
remains to be done before the Schools can be brought into harmony with the Programme. 
The importance of having an authorized course of study, and of adhering to it, is being felt, 
more and more, both by Trustees and teachers. It serves materially to aid them in 
their work. 

One serious hindrance to systematic work has been that our Schools are over- 
crowded. This evil the Trustees have resolved to remedy at once by the erection of a 
new School-house. Our library contains a large number of excellent books which are 
read pretty extensively by the senior pupils. The Mechanics’ Institute library which is 
large and well selected affords reading to the general community. 


TOWN OF GALT. 


few. J. B. Muir, A.M.—The Public Schools in Galt are in a high state of efficiency. 
The limit table is carried out in its entirety——a state of matters which exists in no Publie 
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School in this county. I should, however, state that no provision has yet been made 
for the teaching of vocal music in the Schools. I have visited all the Schools twice during 
the year, and have been very much pleased with all I saw and heard. 


TOWN OF GUELPH. 


Rev. Robert Torrance.—In the absence of an official School Census, it may be assumed 
that the children of School age in the Town number about 1,600, and of these 1,520 are 
reported as enrolled on the Register, with 29 of other ages, giving a total of 1,549, of 
whom 761 were boys, and 788 girls. That the reported enrolment is in excess of the 
actual number in attendance must be obvious, and the explanation is to be found, we 
presume, not only in the fact that there have been some non-residents, but that some 
children have, for a period, attended one School and then been removed to another, with- 
out being asked by the teacher to whom they have changed either the name of the 
teacher under whom they had been studying, or for a statement of their attendance with 
that teacher. Consequently their names appear on different Registers, and are reported 
by each of the teachers. The Inspector has endeavoured to guard against this in the case 
of promotions, by instructing the teacher from whose class the promotion was made to 
furnish the child, on his leaving, with an account of his attendance for each month he was 
with him, that it might be entered upon the Register of the teacher to whom he was ad- 
vanced. But there have been several instances in which children have left one School and 
been allowed to enter another without this being attended to, and the Inspector may 
state, contrary to the regulations which have been prescribed by the Council of Public 
Instruction. Of the pupils enrolled, 861 were between 5 and 10 years of age, 659 be- 
tween 10 and 16, and 29 between 16 and 21. 

One hundred and seventy-two children attended less than 20 days; 345 between 20 
and 50 days; 412 between 50 and 100 days; 276 between 100 and 150 days; 301 be- 
tween 150 days and 200 ; and only 43 between 200 days and the whole year of 209 days. 
The error in enrolment, to which we have referred, affects the periods of attendance we 
have just given, and, indeed, almost every part of the Annual Return. Still, one may 
conclude that the attendance is not such as to secure the thorough education of the chil- 
dren of the Town. It would be instructive to know the ages of those children who have 
attended for the shortest periods. That they are not the youngest is borne out by the 
following, among other facts :—J/irst, at the monthly visits it was found that the Schools 
in which from the third up to the sixth classes were taught had only a comparatively 
small number present, while those in which only the first and second classes were taught 
were, for the most part, over-crowded ; and, Secondly, the figures which we are about to 
give show that by far the majority of those in attendance are studying only the primary 
branches, For the first half-year the aggregate attendance was 81,218; giving an average 
of 688,34, and, for the second half-year, the aggregate was 61,541, giving an average of 


“Of the 1,520 names on the Registers, 594, or about three-eighths, were in the first, 
or most elementary class ; 253 were in the second ; 321 in the third ; 227 in the fourth ; 
122 in the fifth ; and 32 in the sixth—the only pupils in this class being at the Senior 
Girls’ School. It will be thus seen that more than one-half of the registered attendance 
have been in only the First and Second Reading Books, and the other subjects appointed 
to be taught to children of this standing ; that about one-sixth were in the next higher 
class ; rather more than one-fifth in the next ; rather more than one-seventh in the next ; 
less than one-twelfth in the next, and not one- “fiftieth in the most advanced. Reasons will 
at once suggest themselves for this state of matters. One of the most patent of these is, 
that children are removed from School at a comparatively early age to begin industrial em- 
ployments, or to give their servicesat home. We believe that another is dislike on the 
part of parents to incur the expense of procuring the books requisite under the new Pro- 
gramme of Instruction that has been adopted. And that a third one is, a conviction in 
the minds of many that some of the subjects prescribed are unnecessary and unsuitable 
for the pursuits of after life, and children are sent to Private Schools, in which they ean 
have instruction in the branches desired, without being compelled to take those which 
are thought useless. 
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Next, taking up the studies pursued, we find that 1,229 were in reading ; all were in 
spelling ; 1,434 were in arithmetic ; 712 in grammar; 710 in object lessons, which are 
appointed for only the first and second classes ; 615 in composition, which ought to be 
practised from the second to the sixth classes inclusive ; 1,344 in general geography ; 558 
in Canadian geography ; 60 in ancient history, which is prescribed for only the sixth 
class ; 202 in modern history, which should begin to be taught in the fourth class ; 230 
in Canadian history, which is set down for the fourth and fifth classes; 272 in English 
history, named for the same classes; 79 in human physiology, prescribed for the same 
classes ; 48 in natural history: 154 in natural philosophy; 88 in agricultural chemis- 
try ; 79 in botany ; 117 in algebra ; 11 in geometry ; 11 in mensuration ; 55 in book- 
keeping ; 79 in domestic economy ; 944 in linear drawing ;* and 1,231 in vocal music. 
No one is reported for the subjects of Christian morals and civil government. From 
this enumeration of subjects it will be seen that the course of instruction proposed in our 
Public Schools embrace a wide field. Different opinions will be entertained regarding the 
value of some of the branches. If we were to judge from the attendance on some of 
what may be called the higher departments, it is evident that they are not in favour with 
the greater number of parents. . 

Availing ourselves, now, of the Report by the Finance Committee of the Income and 
Expenditure of the Board for School purposes during the year, we learn that $657 were 
received as Legislative Grant, being $228 more than were received in 1871, and that the 
amount asked from the Town was $6,336.36. But since $814.86 of this were required to 
meet an overdrawn balance from 1871, and which we may remark, by the way, was caused 
through the purchase of the lots for a central School Building, and certain expenses con- 
nected therewith, the actual sum required was $5,521.50, or $615.92 more than for the 
year we have just named. During that year, too, School fees were collected before the 
School Law now in force, making all Schools free, was carried into effect, to the amount 
of $340.50, and $25 were received as rent for the South Ward School-house. Deducting 
these sums, the amount required to be raised by assessment in 1872 was only $249.42 


more than that called for in 1871, had the incomes from the sources or to the amounts .- 


we have mentioned been available. It must be added, however, that there is an over- 
drawn balance from 1872 of $238.21. 

The total expenditure on the Public Schools for all purposes was $7,231.57, or, sub- 
tracting the balance that was carried forward from the previous year, and adding that 
which has to be carried forward from the present year, it was $6,654.92, of which $426 
were paid for instalment and interest on School lots, for plans and specifications, and for 
surveying. 

Assuming that 1,400 children have entered the Public Schools during 1872, the 
average cost of each pupil on the total expenditure has been $5.17 nearly. If we omit 
the overdrawn balance of 1871, and the payments made for plans and specifications for 
the new Central School which it is proposed to erect, and for surveying, which may be 
classed as a special outlay, there is a remainder of $6,198.71, or an average of $4.43 
nearly per pupil, and, if we reckon upon teachers’ salaries, of $2.85 nearly. Although, in 
the aggregate, the cost of our Public Schools may seem large, yet, when carefully ex- 
amined, it must appear moderate. Had there been School fees paid by parents for their 
children, the amount required from assessment upon ratable property would have been 
at least $2,000 less than it was. 

No steps have as yet been taken by the Board to give effect to the third and fourth 
clauses of the new School Act for Ontario, ‘and which contain ‘provisions in regard to 
the right of children to be educated.” The returns from which we have prepared this 
report show that there must be fully seven hundred children who attended less than the 
‘‘four months in 1872,” but it would require a particular examination of the registers to 
ascertain who these children were, between the ages of 7 and 12, the ages specified in the 
clauses of the Act to which we have referred. It must be evident, however, that there are 
very few of the children belonging to the Town, who are not attending some School, 
although, in too many instances, for only a brief period, too brief to obtain much benefit, 
or to fulfil the requirements of the statute. The Inspector is of opinion that this matter 
should engage the prompt and careful attention of the Board. 

It is my duty again to bring up the question of School accommodation, I do so in the 
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full knowledge of the interest the Board has taken in the subject, of the arrangements 
they had made to proceed to the erection of a Central School Building in the course of 
the year ; and of the disappointment they have met—a disappointment which it is fondly 
hoped, will soon be removed. ‘To show the necessity of their proceeding to take action 
without delay it may be mentioned that the available School-room accommodation is not 
adequate for one half of the School population of the Town, nor even for those whose names 
were enrolled during the year. How far is this fact to be taken into account as explaining 
the shortness of the time that so many have attended ? 

It does not fall within my province to offer any remarks on the working of the Pro- 
gramme of Instruction, which has been prescribed for the Public Schools throughout the 
Province, and which it has been the endeavour of the Inspector to carry out, although not 
in all cases to his satisfaction. 

During the year the Board increased their staff of teachers by the engagement of Miss 
Auld for the First Class, who entered upon her duties immediately after the midsummer 
vacation. There is still need for additional accommodation, and for an additional teacher 
in the west ward, if we may suppose that the attendance for the present year will be as 
large as that of last year, to say nothing of the north ward. 

Weekly reports were sent home from the teachers by the children to their parents, 
who had thus the means of informing themselves of the punctuality and regularity of their 
children in their attendances, of their application to their studies, and of their conduct— 
whether “ fair,” “good” or “bad.” Honour cards were also issued every week to those 
deserving of them. The influence of both is understood to be most decidedly beneficial, 
and to more than repay the expense incurred in getting them printed, and the trouble of 
filling them up. 

Town oF NAPANEE. 


Frederick Burrows, Esqg.—Owing to the rapid increase in the population of the Town the 
School accommodation has become quite inadequate. The children of the primary depart- 
ment have been taught for a considerable time past in an old house utterly unfit for School 
purposes, and the whole School has suffered in consequence. I am glad to say that the 
Trustees have set to work to meet the wants of the little folks, and a splendid brick 
school-house, which will accommodate about three hundred, is almost completed. 

I trust to be able in a short time to report that every department of the Public 
School indicates a high tone of efficiency. 


TOWN OF PARIS. 


Rev. Thomas Henderson.—I have the honour to report that, besides: occasional visits 
to the Schools under my inspection, during the year, I have held half-yearly examinations 
at the dates hereinafter named. 

South Ward School—First Class—Miss Smith, teacher. June 19th, 1.45 p.m. till 
4p.m. On roll 48 boys, 37 girls. Total 85. Present 49. Average attendance 50. 

In Arithmetical exercises, Addition and Subtraction, the senior pupils manifested 
considerable ability. Reading and Spelling, good. 

Dec. 11th, 2 p.m. till 4 p.m. On roll 52 boys, 43 girls. Total 95. Average attend- 
ance 60. 

I examined in Arithmetic, chiefly mental, Reading and Spelling. The progress which 
had been made was on the whole satisfactory. . 

King’s Ward School—First Class—Miss French, teacher. Dec. 9th, 9.15 a.m. till 
noon. On roll, 57 boys, 40 girls. Total 97. Average attendance, 74. . 

In Arithmetic, Spelling and Reading the older pupils gave evidence of good training. 
A large proportion of the scholars are very young, yet the order of the School is well 
maintained. . 

Second Class.—Miss Spencer. teacher. Dec. 9th, 1.45 p.m. till 4 p.m. On roll, 35 
boys, 29 girls. Total 64. Average attendance, 43. 4 

In Arithmetic the pupils seemed to understand the elementary rules. In working 
sums in Reduction they were expert and correct. The copy-books showed good progress 
in writing In Grammar the pupils were able readily to point out the various parts of 
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speech in sentences written on the blackboard. In Geography they promptly gave defi- 
nitions of terms, and answered correctly questions on the Map of the World. The Read- 
ing was not quite satisfactory. I expect, however, that improvement will be made under 
this head. Excellent order is maintained in the class. 

Central School—Second Class—Miss Forsyth, teacher. June 20th, 1.45 p.m. till 4 p.m. 
On roll, 34 boys, 27 girls. Total 61. Average attendance 30. 

Examined in Arithmetic, as far as Division ; Reading and Spelling. The exercises 
on the whole satisfactory. 

Dec. 10th, 9.15 a.m. till noon. On roll, 41 boys, 35 girls. Total 76. Average 
attendance, 58. P 

In Spelling and Reading the pupils gave evidence of great improvement. Examina- 
tions in Arithmetic: Division, Multiplication, and Reduction satisfactory. Wrote sen- 
tences on the blackboard. The parts of speech in these were readily indicated by the 
pupils. In Geography, they showed a good knowledge of the Map of the World. Good 
discipline is maintained. 

Third Class. Miss Bullock, teacher. June 27th. 9.30ga.m. till noon. On roll, 44 
boys, 47 girls. Total, 91. Average attendance, 68. 

Dictation exercises were neatly and correctly written. Reading good. The aim of 
the teacher has evidently been to secure distinctness of utterance, with correct pronuncia- 
tion. Copy books clean, and the writing shows much progress on the part of many of the 
pupils Examination in Geography highly satisfactory. In Grammar the pupils readily 
gave the parts of speech, with definitions. 

December 12th, 1.45 p.m. till4 p.m. On roll, 29 boys, 25 girls. Total 54.  Aver- 
age attendance, 40. 

Examined in Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar and Writing. The 
reading for the most part clear and correct. Spelling good. The pupils promptly indicated. 
the parts of speech, with gender, person and number of nouns and pronouns of sentences. 
which I wrote on the black board. Questions in Geography were answered with a readi- 
ness which J have seldom, if ever, seen surpassed. The order of the class is admirable. 

Fourth Class.—Mr. 8. Dadson, teacher. June, 28th—10 a.m. till noon. On roll, 
67 boys, 45 girls. Total, 112, Average attendance, 62. 

The examinations in Grammar, Geography, Reading, and Arithmetic, indicated satis- 
factory progress. 

Dec. 13, 9am. till noon. On roll, 79 boys, 59 girls. Total, 138. Average attend- 
ance, 74. “we 

In Arithmetic the pupils showed great proficiency ; sums in Fractions, vulgar and ~ 
decimal, were donein a way which indicated that the efforts of the teacher to lead his 
pupils to comprehend prjnciples, had been successful. In Grammar the pupils passed well, 
and promptly applied the rules. Examination in Geography, satisfactory. Good order 
is kept. 

In respect to School accommodation, I am able to report progress. 

King’s Ward School-house underwent considerable improvement last Summer. In the 

North Ward, a neat and commodious School-house has been erected, on avery desi- 
rable site. It will be opened early in 1873, and will prove a great boon to the increasing 
population of that quarter of the town. 

~ J have pleasure in reporting that considerable addition has been made during the 
year, of apparatus, including object lessons, for the use of the various Schools. 

At the examinations for admission to the High School, held on Oct. 10th and 11th, 
twelve pupils presented themselves. Ten of these were deemed eligible. The examina- 
tion papers, as well as the written exercises of the candidates were laid before the Inspec- 
tor of High Schools on his late visit, and met his approval. 

At the recent Brant Co. Examination of Teachers, two pupils of the Paris Schools 
were successful candidates for third class certificates. One of these obtained the highest 
number in reading. 

Town oF PIcToN. 


J. M. Platt, Esq., M.D.—I regret to state that the results of last year’s labours in our 
Schools are not proportionate to the sanguine expectations I expressed a year ago.’ So 
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far as numbers are concerned we have been very successful, but the results in the whole 
School were dwarfed by lack of harmony amongst the teachers, or rather between the 
head master and his subordinates. An entirely new staff now controls the destinies of the 
youth of the Town, and all are hopeful of a successful year. 

I experience no inconsiderable difficulty in adapting the prescribed programme of 
studies to the various departments of a Union School ; but I now think that our “limit 
tables ” are so arranged as to emulate the spirit if not the letter of the Regulations. ° 

No attempt has as yet been made to compel attendance at School, although a motion 
is now pending the vote of the Board, warning the public that the compulsory sections of 
the Act will be enforced in the future. 

I may state, in conclusion, that my report is necessarily meagre in consequence of oc- 
casional conflicts with the head master in the performance of my duties. This state- 
ment involves the question: Which is the superior officer of the public branch of a 
Union School—the Inspector or Head Master? Iam deeply impressed with the necessity 
of some special regulations as to the efficient inspection of Union Schools. “ 


® Town oF St. CATHARINES. 


J. H. Comfort, Esq., M.D.—In taking a retrospective view of the Public Schools of the 
Town of St. Catharines for the year 1872, it affords me much pleasure to be able to report 
that during that time we have witnessed the continued prosperity and success of our Public 
Schools. In no previous year have changes been made in the workings of our Schools 
that will at all compare in importance with what has been done for the increased efficiency 
and systematic arrangement in all matters connected with the Schools of our Town, as 
during the past year. We are now supplied with adequate accommodation for all the 
pupils attending the different Schools. The buildings are, with one exception, commo- 
dious, well ventilated and warmed, and supplied with conveniences, maps and apparatus 
for making both teachers and pupils comfortableand happy. In consequence of the town 
having been divided into a greater number of wards, the Board of Trustees now numbers 
ten members. In every ward, except one, there is a Primary School, and in the ward now 
without a School, steps are about being taken to establish a Primary School as at present 
exists in the o her wards of the town. In the Primary Schools the subjects taught are 
those only of the first and second class, as prescribed by the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the limit, as there prescribed, strictly adhered to. At the end of each half year 
the pupils of these Primary Schools are examined, and those pupils who are “up ” in the 
subjects of the first and second class, to the extent required by the Programme, are pro- 
moted to.the Central School. Pupils promoted to the Central School are admitted to the 
lowest class, it being the third, as prescribed by the legal Programme, and pass into the 
higher classes in order, when they become qualified for promotion as tested by the half- 
yearly examinations. 

It will be seen that the Schools of our town are graded and the pupils classified in 
accordance with the prescribed plan as near as can be. We find it impossible to adhere 
in all cases strictly to the time table, as prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. 
It appears from our experience in adopting it to be too restrictive. To adopt an inflex- 
ible time table for the guidance of teachers, which sets forth the precise number of min- 
utes per day or week that shall be given to the different subjects taught in our Public 
Schools, tends to cramp the individuality of the teacher. Certain general laws and re- 
gulations are requisite and necessary to secure uniformity in our School system; but an 
inflexible law tends to machine work. No two teachers can accomplish the same amount 
of work in precisely the same time, and any attempt to compel them to conform to details 
strictly, has, in my opinion, a tendency to trammel! the zealous and consciencious teacher 
in discharging his duties. When a time-table is strictly adhered to, the teacher is not 
permitted to divide the time in accordance with the requirements and capabilities of his 
class in the different subjects taught. As I have already stated, we have four Primary 
Schools. In St. Paul’s ward Primary School there are three teachers ; in St. George’s 
Ward there are four; in St. Andrew’s Ward there are three; and in St. Thomas’s Ward 
one ; making the total number of teachers now employed in the Primary Schools of the 
town eleven. Inthe Central School there are six teachers. The boys and girls in this 
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School are in separate rooms, except in the Head Master’s department. This School is 
in charge of J. B. Gray, Esq., a most devoted and pains-taking teacher, critically fami- 
liar with the subjects he teaches, able to impart instruction in the most appropriate style, 
and present the best illustrations to his pupils. The School under his management has 
gained favour and appreciation by all classes of the community. 

We are perplexed and annoyed on account of the irregularity of attendance of many 
of the pupils attending our Public Schools. It often arises from the indifference and 
carelessness of parents and guardians in not looking after their children. Absences and 
tardiness from trivial causes are allowed to pass unnoticed by parents, and lead often to 
that fatal habit, truancy. In many instances parents have no control whatever over their 
children, and they run about the streets exposed to temptations that lead them to idle- 
ness and crime. Many of these delinquencies are due to a failure on the part of parents 
to appreciate the necessity of promptness and thoroughness as necessary to success in 
study, as in the performance of any other duty of life. We have tried corporal punish- 
ment and moral suasion, and both have failed to check this evil of irregularity of attend- 
ance and truancy. Ifa law could be obtained giving to the police authorities of our towns 
and cities, on the complaint of the Trustees or other parties, power to compel attendance at 
School of pupils who are accustomed to play truant, we believe it would be most beneficial 
in restraining many a youth who, for want of proper home influences and restraint, is in- 
clined to a course of life which, unless changed, will lead him to the Penitentiary or 
gallows. 

TOWN OF STRATFORD. 


fev. E. Patterson.—In my last Report you were furnished with a description of the 
buildings used for School purposes. That description I assume it to be unnecessary to 
repeat. The great want which has long been felt here, and which has for several years 
seriously affected the efficiency of the Schools, is that of increased accommodation. ‘The 
accommodation at present is utterly inadequate to the necessities of our School population. 
According to the regulations of the Council of Public Instruction, when a School contains 
more than fifty, and less than one hundred pupils, an additional teacher should be em- 
ployed. This wise regulation it has been impossible to carry out, simply from want of 
space. ‘The average number of pupils during the year studying the subjects prescribed by 
the Programme for the First Class was upwards of three hundred and fifty, and yet only 
four teachers were employed on account of insufficientroom, So crowded were the apart- 
ments in which the younger children were taught, that it was necessary to allow some of 
the subjects specially assigned to the Second Class to be taught by the teacher of the 
Fourth or highest division of the First Class. It gives me much pleasure, however, to be 
able to inform you that a commodious brick Ward School, which will be capable of accom- 
modating at least 150 pupils, is in process of erection. ‘This will give, at all events, tem- 
porary relief. But should the population of the town continue to increase as rapidly as it 
has increased during the last two years, it will be necessary for the Board of Trustees to 
take steps at an early date for the erection of additional Ward Schools. 


Town oF WINDSOR. 


J. C. Patterson, H'sq.—I have to report a steady progress in the Schools of this Town 
during 1872. A handsome new central School-house has just been completed, and will 
be ready for occupation after the holidays. Another new School-house is proposed for 
the west end of the Town; and altogether the cause of education in this locality has 
received an impetus which is most gratifying, and which I trust may be lasting. 

The new School Programme has been introduced as far as practicable, into all our 
schools, and the teachers appear to be satisfied with its requirements. Owing to the 
floating character of the population in this border town, and also in some degree to the 
-carelessness of parents, irregularity of attendance has to be complained of, though this 
evil does not exist to as great an extent as in past years. 

This School Board is composed of gentlemen who seem alive to a sense of the 
-mportant trust confided to them, and who aim at a thorough performance of their duty, 
s guardians of the educational interests of the rising generation. 
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TOWN OF WOODSTOCK. 


H. M. McKay, Esq., M!D.—¥ rom the detailed report which I had the honour of for- 
warding to you, it is obvious that the Woodstock Public Schools have not yet attained to 
the standard of classification prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. But I am 
happy in being able to report progress, and that the whole management of the Schools 
is ea a pati with the view and hope of reaching at no very distant date, that desirable 
standard. . 

I have visited the different divisions of the Schools on an average during the past year 
about once a month, remaining at each visit a longer or shorter time as occasion might 
require, and | have assisted the head masters in classifying pupils, making promotions, 
&c. In my last year’s report, I had occasion to remark that unavoidable circumstances 
necessitated for the time there being more than fifty pupils in some of the lower depart- 
ments, such however need not be the case to any extent in the future. The High School 
of Woodstock has been enlarged, and as a consequence a greater number of pupils is 
drawn from the Public Schools than formerly. This will give us more room, but it will 
have the effect of lowering the standard in some of the lower divisions. The Public 
Schools will now I trust become the feeders of the High School, and be virtually the pre- 
paratory department of that institution. 

The Schools have suffered materially during the past year from a too frequent change 
of teachers, a difficulty which I fear will continue to recur until greater inducements are 
offered in the way of higher salaries. The accommodations and appurtenances of the 
Schools within and without, are generally speaking in a very satisfactory condition. 

Public Examinations.—It has almost become a time honoured custom in the Schools 
here to hold the public examinations only twice a year, immediately before the winter and 
summer vacations, and these have generally been conducted with considerable eclat, being 
well attended by the visitors, parents of the pupils, and others. I have drawn the atten- 
tion of the teachers to the importance of conforming strictly to the regulations in the 
School Act, requiring quarterly examinations. The suggestion will I believe receive due 
attention for the future. | 

Prizes and Merit Cards.—Neither prizes nor merit cards are given to the Schools. 
There exists a prejudice against the system, caused chiefly by instances of injudicious dis- 
tribution of prizes in times past, and which created a good deal of dissatisfaction. In 
nearly all the divisions monthly reports are made out, but they are not at all satisfactory. 
So many of the teachers seem incapable of seizing the most salient points worthy of re- 
port, either as merit or demerit in recitation or conduct, that the children get discouraged 
and regard the demerit, more especially the misconduct marks, as a fatuity which they 
cannot avoid ; thus the object aimed at is in a great degree lost. . 

There is also the difficulty of irregularity in attendance of the pupils to be con- 
tended against and the question is frequently asked, How may the evil be remedied ? 
Many teachers will say, “‘I would have no difficulty in getting the children to learn, if 
they only attended regularly.” : 

I have suggested the adoption of the following plan which I have known to be 
tried, and which was found to work admirably in securing a much better attendance. 
The distribution of prizes was based entirely upon the regularity in attendance and in 
the following manner :—taking for illustration a School composed of fifty pupils at the 
commencement of the year or term, let it be announced to the children that a certain 
number of prizes (say thirty) will be given at the close to those who have attended most 
regularly, taking into account punctuality, and making a certain number of lates 
equivalent to one day absent. The prizes being graded, those at the head receiving the 
highest prize, and so on all the way down until thirty have received them. This method 
has this advantage, it brings to bear on every child in the School, a constant and 
continuous influence during the whole term. 

For there are repeatedly. occurring unavoidable causes which make the most 
attentive pupil lose time, and every scholar feels that perhaps a single exertion may be 
the means of including him within the fortunate limit. 
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APPENDIX C. , : 


LETTERS FROM EMINENT EDUCATIONISTS ON THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO. 


Circular to American Superintendents of Schools and Public School Inspectors in Ontario im 
regard to the Educational Depository. 


Sir,—I have the honour to submit the following matter to your kind consideration, and 
will thank you to aid this Department with the best advice which (in the interest of the 
Schools,) you may be able to give in the mattter. 

I may briefly state that the policy of supplying the 5,000 Public and High Schools 
connected with this Department with Library and Prize Books, Maps and Apparatus from 
the Depository of the Department, having been questioned, the Chief Superintendent of 
Education for this Province is desirous of obtaining the views of experienced Education- 
ists on the subject. With that view, he sends herewith a statement of the principles upon 
which these Books, Maps and Apparatus are supplied by the Department to the Schools 
receiving Legislative aid, together with other information on the subject. He will thank 
you, (after the perusal of these papers,) to give him the benefit of your observation, and the 
results of your own experience on this matter, with a view to submit them to the Execu- 
tive Government and to the Legislature. 

A summary of the objections urged against the Depository, and of the replies to them, 
will be found on the fourth page of this circular. 

Please address your reply to the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education 
for Ontario, Toronto. 

T have the honour to be, 


Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Ss (Signed) J. Georce Honeins, 
Education Office, Deputy Superintendent. 


Toronto, 15th April, 1873. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR THE SUPPLY OF LIBRARY AND PRIZE 
BOOKS, MAPS AND APPARATUS, TO THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


OF ONTARIO. 
** The Public School Libraries are becoming the crown and glory of the institutions of the Province.” —Lord 
Elgin. 
‘* Had I the power, I would scatter Libraries over the whole land, as the sower sows his seed.” —Horace 
Mann. 


1. The Chief Superintendent of Education will add one hundred per cent. (out of the 
Legislative grant) to any sum or sums, not less than five dollars, transmitted to the De- 
partment by the Municipal and School Corporations, on behalf of Public and High 
Schools, and forward Public Library Books, Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, Charts and 
Diagrams, to the value of the amount thus augmented, upon receiving a list of the“articles 
required. In all cases, it will be necessary for any person acting on behalf of the Muni- 
cipal or Trustee Corporation, to enclose or present a written authority to do so, verified by 
the corporate seal of the Corporation. A selection of Maps, Apparatus, Library and Prize 
Books, &c., to be sent, can always be made by the Department when so desired. 

2. Catalogues and forms of Application will be furnished to School oo on their 
application. 

3. If Library and Prize Books be ordered, in addition to Maps and ee it will 
be necessary for the Trustees to send not less than five dollars additional for each class of 
books, &c:, with the proper forms of application for each class. 
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4. The one hundred per cent. will be allowed on any sum over ten dollars, and a mixed 
selection from each of the three classes of articles, viz: (1) maps and apparatus, (2) li- 
brary, and (3) prize books will be sent ; but for $5 received only one class of articles can 
be sent. 

5. In cases where the Books ordered are notin stock, the Department selects and sends 
others of a like character, subject, however, to the approval of the Trustees, etc. If any 
errors be discovered, they should be notified at once, and the invoice returned, in order that 
the errors may be rectified. Should additional Books be required, directions should be 
given as to the mode of their transmission. 

6. In order to prevent the introduction of improper books into the Libraries, it is re- 
quired that no book shall be admitted into any Free School Library established under 
these regulations which is not included in the authorized list of Public School Library 
Books. 


FOUR KINDS OF FREE LIBRARIES MAY BE ESTABLISHED UNDER THE 
REGULATIONS. 


Under the regulations of the Department, each Municipal Council can establish four 
classes of libraries in the Municipality, as follows: City, Town, Village, and Township 
Councils can establish the first three classes, and School Trustees either of the first or third 
classes. 

1. An ordinary Free Public (or High) School Library in each School-house for the use of 
the children and ratepayers. 

2. A General Free Public Lending Library, available to ail the ratepayers of the Munici- 
pality. 

3. A Professional Library of books on teaching, school organization, language and kin- 
dred subjects, available to teachers alone. 

4, A Library in any Public Institution, under control of the Municipality, for the use of 
the inmates, or in the County Jail for the use of the prisoners. 

We cannot too strongly urge upon School Trustees the importance and even ne- 
cessity of providing (especially during the autumn and winter months), suitable reading 
books for the pupils in their schools, either as prizes or in Libraries. Having given the 
pupils a taste for reading and general knowledge, they should provide some agreeable and 
practical means of gratifying it. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS SUPPLIED TO SCHOOL INSPECTORS, TEACHERS 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 


1. In the catalogue are given the net prices at which books and school requisites may 
be obtained by the Public Educational Institutions of Ontario, from the Depository in 
connection with the Department. 

2. Inspectors and teachers will also be supplied, on the same terms, with such educa- 
tional works as relate to the duties of their profession. 


LORD ELGIN’S EXPLANATION OF THE REGULATIONS OF THE DEPART 
MENT FOR SELECTING LIBRARY AND PRIZE BOOKS FOR THE 
SCHOOLS. 


To the foregoing regulations of the Department we desire to add the following explana- 
tion of the regulations on this subject, in the words of the late lamented Earl of Elgin, 
who was Governor-General of Canada, during the whole period of the establishment and 
maturing of the Normal and Library branches of the School system, who familiarized 
himself with the working of that system, and aided on every possible occasion in its de- 
velopment. On his resigning the Government of Canada, Lord Elgin prepared and pre- 
sented to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colemite; an elaborate report 
of his Canadian administration. 
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In that report, he devotes several pages to a comprehensive view of our School system, 
including a minute account of the system of public libraries, and the general machinery and 
administration of the school law and its results. eras * . After adverting to 
the comparative state of education in Upper Canada in the years from 1847 to 1853 in- 
clusive, Lord Elgin proceeds as follows :— 

“In the former of these years, the Normal School, which may be considered as the 
foundation of the system, was instituted, and at the close of the latter, the first volume 
issued from the Education Department to the public school libraries, which are its crown 
and completion. If it may be affirmed of reciprocity with the United States, that it in- 
troduces an era in the commercial history of the Province; so may it, J think, be said of 
the latter measure, that it introduces a new era in its educational and intellectual history. 
The subject is so important that I beg leave to say a few words upon it. The term school 
libraries does not imply that the libraries in question are specially designed for the benefit 
of the school pupils. They are, in point of fact, free public libraries intended for the use 
of the general population ; and they are entitled school libraries, because their establish- 
ment has been provided for in the School Acts, and their management confided to the 
school authorities. 

*‘ Public school libraries then, similar to those which are now being introduced into 
Canada, have been in operation for several years in some States of the neighbouring Union, 
and many of the most valuable features of the Canadian system have been borrowed from 
them. In most of the States, however, which have appropriated funds for library pur- 
poses, the selection of books has been left to the trustees appointed by the different dis- 
tricts, many of whom are ill qualified for the task, and the consequence has been that the 
travelling peddlers, who offer the most showy books at the lowest prices, have had the 
principal share im furnishing the libraries. In introducing the system into Canada, pre- 
cautions have been taken, which, I trust, will have the effect of obviating this great evil. 

“In the School Act of 1850, which first set apart a sum of money for the establish- 
ment and support of school libraries, it is declared to be the duty of the Chief Superinten 
dent of Education to apportion the sum granted for this purpose by the Legislature under 
the following condition :—‘ That no aid shall be given towards the establishment and sup- 
port of any school library, unless an equal amount be contributed or expended from local 
sources for the same object ; and the Council of Public Instruction is required to examine, 
and at its discretion to recommend or disapprove of text books for the use of schools, or 
books for school libraries.. ‘ Provided that no portion of the legislative school grant shall 
be applied in aid of any school in which any book is used which has been disapproved of 
by the Council, and public notice given of such disapproval.’ 

“The Council of Public Instruction, in the discharge of the responsibility thus im- 
posed upon it, has adopted, among the general regulations for the establishment and 
management of public school libraries in Upper Canada, the following rule:—‘ In order to 
prevent the introduction of improper books into libraries, it is required that no book shall 
be admitted into any public school library, established under these regulations, which is 
not included in the catalogue of public school library books prepared according to law ; 
and the principles by which it has been guided in performing the task of selecting books 
for these libraries, are stated in the following extract from the minutes of its pro- 
ceedings :— : ; 

«<The Council regards it as imperative that no work of a licentious, vicious, or 1m- 
moral tendency, and no works hostile to the Christian religion, should be admitted into 
the libraries. * 

«<9. Nor is it, in the opinion of the Council, compatible wich the objects of the 
public school libraries, to introduce into them controversial works on theology, or works 
of denominational controversy ; although it would not be desirable to exclude all historical 
and other works in which such topics are referred to and discussed, and it is desirable to 
include a selection of suitable works on the evidences of natural and revealed religion. 

“<¢ 3. In regard to works on ecclesiastical history, the Council agrees on a selection of 
the most opproved works on each side. 


* The first and part of the second of these paragraphs have been adopted verbatim in the new School 
Law and Regulations of New Brunswick relating to public libraries. 
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“¢4, With these exceptions, and within these limitations, it is the opinion of the 
Council that as wide a selection as possible should be made of useful and entertaining 
books of permanent value, adapted to popular reading in the various departments ‘of human 
knowledge ; leaving each ‘taunicipality to consult its own taste, and exercise its own dis- 
cretion in selecting such books from the general catalogue. 

“«¢5. The including of any books in the general catalogue i is not to be understood as 
the expression of any opinion by the Council in regard to any sentiments inculcated or 
combated in such books; but merely as an acquiescence on the part of the Council in the 
purchase of such by any ‘municipality, should it think proper to do so. 

“<¢6, The general catalogue of books for public school libraries may be modified and 
enlarged from year to year as circumstances may suggest, and as suitable new works of 
value | may appear. 

“The catalogue above referred to affords ample proof of the intelligence and liberal 
spirit in which the principles above stated have been carried out by the Council of Public 
Instruction. The Chief Superintendent observes, that in.the case of libraries established 
up to the present time, the local authorities have, in a large number of instances, assigned 
the task of selecting books 1o the Chief Superintendent : that in some they have, by & 
committee of one or more of themselves, chosen all the books desired by them ; and that 
in others they have selected them to the amount of their own appropriation, requesting 
the Chief Superintendent to choose the remainder to the amount of the apportionment of 
the library grant,” 


SUMMARY OF OBJECTIONS TO THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY. 


THE principal objections urged by Booksellers against the Depository are— 


Ist. That it is an unjust interference with ‘the trade.” 

2nd. That it creates a “monopoly” injurious to them. 

3rd. That if the Legislature supplies its schools with books and maps, it ought, on 
the same principle, to supply other articles. 

4th. That, even if the arrangement was a wise one in the infancy of the school system, 
when Booksellers were few, and facilities of supply did not exist, it is indefensible now, 
when these reasons for its establishment no longer exist. 

5th. That if “the trade” can (as it does) ‘supply text books, it can also equally well 
supply library and prize books. 

6th. That the Depository is an expensive burthen to the Province. 


REPLY TO THESE OBJECTIONS. 


Although it is difficult to condense replies to general objections like the foregoing, 
yet we endeavour to do so, as follows :— 


Ist. That the alleged interference of the Depository with the book trade is the reverse 
of truth, as the “Trade Returns” will show. It has, on the contrary, largely developed 
this trade, by sending books into every corner of the lend, The value of books (not maps: 
and apparatus) imported into the Province of Ontario in 1850, was $141,700, and now 
about $410,000, while the average import of books by the Department has not been ten per 
cent. of this latter sum. 

2nd. That the Educational Depository exists solely for, and in the interests of the 
schools alone, and that it has never supplied private parties with books, or interfered with 
private trade in any way; and that to abandon the principle of the Educational Depository 
would be either to confer a “‘ monopoly” of high prices upon a few individual Booksellers, 
or to throw wide open the door to the introduction of all kinds of literature, the bad and 
pernicious as well as the good, as can be demonstrated by incontrovertible testimony and 
examples.* 


* Norre.—Four REASONS wWHy ‘‘THE TRADE” IS INCOMPETENT TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE D8EPosiI- 
TORY IN SUPPLYING OUR SCHOOLS. 
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3rd. That the principle of the Depository is recognized and acted upon without ques 
tion by tle Imperial, Dominion and Provincial Governments, in their Stationery Offices, 
Queen’s Printers, Post-Offices, Army and Navy Supply, ete. 

4th. That if the Government, under the authority of the Legislature, has a right to 
give money and provide trained teachers for the schools, it has also a right to give books 
and maps to them, and there is not a shadow of difference in the principle of the one gift 
and the other. . 

5th. That the entire text-book trade is in the hands of the Booksellers, as the books 
are all named and known, and no departure from the list can-take place ; but that with 
the large and constant influx of new books, no such supervision could take place over the 
supply by Booksellers of prizes and library books. 

6th. That the Depository has fully paid its own way, and has not cost the Province 
one cent for its management for twenty years. 


REPLIES TO THE FOREGOING CIRCULAR. 


The Honourable John G. Baird, Assistant-Secretary, Board of Education, State of Connec- 
ticut :—A law was passed by the Legislature of Connecticut in 1856, by which any School 
district in the State, by raising $10 for the purchase of “ Library and Apparatus,” could 
receive from the State Treasury $10 more for the same purpose: also, by raising $5 any © 
subsequent year, could receive $5 from the State. This law has since been modified, so 
that districts having more than 100 pupils in actual attendance can draw multiple appro- 
priations. The present law on this point is given in Section 96 of the School Law of 
Connecticut, as revised and re-enacted in 1872. Under the “School Library Law” a 
large number of districts every year receive the State appropriation. The amount drawn 
from the eState Treasury in this way during the year ending March 31st, 1873, was 
$2,960. The Annual Reports of this Department from 1857 to the present time (except 
the Report for 1867) have contained a statement of what has been done each year. The 
money thus obtained is usually expended in procuring maps, globes, dictionaries, Gazet- 
teers, and other works of reference. Occasionally a library of books for reading and cir- 
culation is established and maintained by annually drawing the State appropriation. 
There has been no complaint among booksellers, so far as I am aware, on the ground that 
this action of the State interferes with their business. The amount expended for ‘“ Li- 
braries and Apparatus” has never yet equalled $10,000 in any one year. No large part of 
this amount can be considered as so much taken from the trade of any one bookseller; in 
fact, the loss of trade to that class of people is practically nz, for those who procure maps, 
etc., would have bought nothing, (usually,) except for the offer of State aid. In some. 
cases the trade of booksellers is positively imcreased. The second objection named in your 
circular can have very little weight. The monopoly is too small in its proportions to 
trouble any bookseller, or to profit essentially those who hold it. The third objection 
assumes that the State does the principal part. But the practical workings in Connecti- 
cut show that those who receive the bounty raise for themselves several times as much. 


To the statement that private booksellers can supply the library wants of the schools as well, or nearly 
as well, as the Education Department, our reply is four-fold :-— 


1st. That a Department, specially charged with the care and oversight of the schools, being a disin- 
terested party, must be much better qualified to minister to their wants in these respects than interested 
parties, who, as a rule, have no other object in view than commercial gain. i 

2nd. That the experience of educationists on this subject is, that booksellers, through their agents and 
travellers throughout the rural parts, have, with some good books, disposed of immense quantities of perni- 
cious and worthless books. 

3rd. That if the right of supply is thrown open to booksellers indiscriminately, the bad as well as the 
good will take advantage of the facilities thus afforded for flooding the country with their own publications 
without check or restraint. To restrict the right of supply to one or more publishers would be to perpetuate 
the so-called ‘‘ monopoly ” in its most oppressive and offensive form. If a change be made at all, it must be 
in the direction of throwing open the right of supply, and giving all vendors alike full permission to circulate 
such books as they please—bad as well as good. 

4th. No private publishing house, even in the cities, could, without having the ‘“‘ monopoly” of supply 
secured to it, be able to keep more than one-half of the variety of books, maps, charts and apparatus, which 
would be necessary for circulation in our 5,000 schools. Nor could it supply them at the low prices at which 
they are now furnished to the trustees. 
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‘They are encouraged to help themselves. The fourth objection has no application in this 
State. As for the fifth, the booksellers do supply a considerable part of the books. The 
siath does not apply here; the State pays a few hundred dollars each year, but so small a 
sum it would be absurd to calla‘ burden.” The plan in force here works well, and no 
one finds any fault with it. 

The Honourable H. A. M. Henderson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Ken- 
tucky :—I have not time to elaborate my views. Kentucky has only made one experiment 
in the direction you indicate, namely, in the purchase of one copy of Collins’ History 
of Kentucky for each School district, at $4 each. This will cost the State School Fund 
$25,000,and, in my opinion, be barren of all profitable results to Common Schools. I 
opposed this scheme. It might have been well for the State to pay this sum out of the 
general revenue, to encourage the publication of so full and entertaining a history of the 
Commonwealth, but the Schoo] Fund should not have borne this burden. It would have 
been much better to have expended this amount in supplying Schools with maps, charts, 
and other instructional aids. For my own State, with my observations of how the School 
funds of the Southern States have been squandered by venal contracts,and in need of all the 
money we can command to pay teachers, I should oppose any proposition to expend public 
moneys belonging to the School endowments, or derived from taxation in aid of Common 
Schools, in the purchase of Maps, Charts, ctc. My observation of College and School libraries 
is that they are well nigh profitless appendages, so far as the pupils are concerned. Refer- 
ence booksare of course valuable to teachers and professors. A child currently engaged 
in the study of text books has but little time to devote to general reading. Its mind is 
not well enough disciplined for solid reading, and books of mere entertainment are well 
nigh worthless.. Much reading, without corresponding thought, superinduces a morbid 
habit, and affords a shallow apology for the intellect to remain as inert as a honeycomb, 
while an author’s reflections are poured into its empty cells. Of the two, I would purchase 
maps, charts, cubes, etc., before books. My opinion is not in favour of the Mer#t Card sys- 
tem. Studying for any other prize than the inherent worth of learning depraves the am- 
bition of achild. The pupil should study for self-conquest, and not for triumph over its 
companions and fellow-students. Give each pupil grade according to attainments, but 
notin the way of rewards. Religion and Education are both suffering from the prize 
system. The motive offered to aspiration is low and demoralizing, and the results are 
self-conceit, jealousy and heartburnings. The teacher should strive to inspire his pupils 
with love of learning, and not desire for public commendation and prizes. 

The Honourable H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Minnesota :— 
I have carefully examined your “ circulars” in respect to the scheme of distributing 
“ Library books, Maps, Charts, Apparatus,” etc.,:and think it a most admirable one. 
For economy, convenience and general utility, I cannot see how a better plan could 
be devised. Our State is young in years, our system not yet fully matured, and as yet 
our law has made no provision for public district libraries ; but we are looking forward 
to the time for their establishment in every district throughout the State. There is 
nothing, in my judgment, that will conduce more to the prosperity and general intelligence 
of any people, than the placing within the reach of all classes of a community a well- 
selected library. Your plan for accomplishing this end seems a most excellent one. 

The Honourable Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
New York :—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular solicit- 
ing my opinion in regard to the policy of supplying the Public Schools with appa- 
ratus and library books from a Government depository. The testimony of School 
Commissioners and of others interested in the cause of education is, that one of the 
greatest defects of the district library system of this State is the manner in which 
the books are selected, They are purchased by the School district trustees, and gene- 
rally at the highest market price. In many cases the trustees are men who are unfamiliar 
with books, and who do not know what to select. The consequence is that books find 
their way into the libraries which ought not to be there, and which, if not positively bad, 
are not useful and instructive. The library funds are also wasted, to a certain extent, by 
paying for the books the highest retail price. These defects would certainly be remedied 
under a system such as that which obtains in the Province of Ontario. In my judgment, 
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such a system, honestly administered, is better than any other which has fallen under 
my notice. 

fev. Samuel C. Jackson, Secretary, State Board of Education, Massachusetts :—Your 
School system and that of Massachusetts, in relation to the matter above mentioned, are 
so different that we really can give no advice of any value. We have no “ observation” 
or “experience on this matter.” We have no public or high school libraries, except 
such as are provided by local, individual and voluntary contribution. Our law authorizes. 
the school committees of the several municipalities to expend 25 per cent. of their share 
of the income of the State school fund. This they do on their own judgment, and in 
their own way, responsible only to their constituants. With this exception, there is no 
“legislative aid” given for procuring Library and Prize Books, Maps, Charts, Tablets, 
&c., &c. These are furnished by local taxation or voluntary donation, independent of 
state aid, except as I have said, 25 per cent. of what is received from the school fund, 
may be used for purchasing ‘“ Apparatus, Books of reference, Charts, Maps, &c.,” at the 
discretion of the School Committee of each town or city. 

The Honourable Alonzo Abernethy, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa:— 
I have the honour to reply to your very courteous request for a statement of the results 
of my observation and experience, and of my views upon the scheme submitted to pro- 
cure Books, Maps and Apparatus for the use of the Public Schools of your Province, 
that in the absence of laws making provisions for these very useful and necessary aids 
to instruction in my own State, our Schools are, as yet, without any adequate supply of 
Libraries, Maps and Apparatus. In my judgment, if your system of furnishing the 
supplies is judiciously carried out, it will produce the following results : 1. The Schools 
will be better than they otherwise would be ; 2. The supplies furnished will, as a general 
rule, be of better quality ; 3. The expense will be greatly reduced, in proportion to the 
amount purchased. Since the scheme is for the public welfare, the objection that it 
interferes with the trade is not valid. 

The Honourable Jno. M. Fleming, Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Tennessee.— 
The circular letter issued from your office and requesting my views touching the 
advantages or disadvantages of your “Depository” Scheme, as set forth in the accom- 
panying document, has just reached the office. It would afford me much pleasure to offer 
any suggestions or opinions that could be of value to you, or the interests you represent ; 
but inasmuch as any opinions I might express will lack the sanction of ‘“ observation and 
experience,” they can hardly be deemed worthy of notice. In Tennessee we have as yet no 
School system organized. Only since last March have we had a law authorizing State 
organization. Under the new law, we are now endeavouring to set an elementary system 
in operation, with very fair prospects of ultimate success. I regret that I can render 
‘you no service, and offer you my best wishes for the continued advancement of the educa- 
tional interests of your Province. 

The Honowrable J. W. Simonds, Superintendent of Public Instruction, New Hampshire.— 
I heartily approve of the plan, and have commended a similar plan for our State to aid the 
Free schools. My views were given in my last report, as follows :— 

Inquiry 1.—Are the public schools of your town supplied with a large dictionary ? 
Are your schools furnished with outline or wall maps? Globes? Are they well supplied 
with blackboards? If schools are not thus furnished, what means do you recommend to sup- 
ply them ? ; 

A careful estimate shows that scarcely two per cent. of the Public Schools in the state 
are supplied with an appropriate dictionary of the language for use of the teacher and 
scholars. Not one per cent. of the Schools have globes for illustrating the important study 
of geography. About one and one-half per cent. of the schools possess outline or wall maps. 
It appears that eighty schools in every one hundred are not properly furnished with a suffi- 
cient amount of blackboard surface. 

This estimate has been based upon the number of Schools last year, twenty-five hundred 
in even figures. Such facts may appear startling in this time of improvement, when even the 
more ordinary labours of life are relieved of tedious toil by the aid of improved implements. 
The same good sense should obtain in the School-room as in the workshop. Parents are not 
indifferent to the wants of their children. They are interested in their growth and education. 
They toil hard to supply their wants. They alone can rejoice when the child learns and ad 
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-yances. I believe they would only be too glad to cover a circuit of the walls of the entire 
-School-room with blackboards, whenever an intelligent Teacher or School Committee would 
ask it, and at the same time explain the utility and necessity of the blackboard. Hvery 
School-room should contain that amount of blackboard, so placed that the primer class can 
each it, and then the Teacher and scholars should daily use the board. Good Teachers may 
be restricted in supply of text-books, but allow a liberal share of blackboard, then the fertile 
inventiveness of their minds will readily make up for the scarcity of books. Stint them in 
the supply of blackboard and the resources and wealth of mind are obstructed. _ ; 

Every parent has observed, in watching the earliest manifestations of intelligence in the 
_gon or daughter, that the larger amount of the child’s knowledge acquired during the first 
twelve years was obtained through the channels of the five senses. Later the child compares, 
- reasons, reflects. Our system of education has been somewhat abnormal. Abstract ideas 
“have been offered the young mind; abstract sciences have been pressed upon his attention ; 
“in fact, abstraction has confused and disgusted. An illiterate labourer would usually adopt 
-the true normal method of communicating intellegence by either marking upon the ground, 
. crossing his fingers, or adopting some other natural means of illustration. Nature’s method 
of teaching would be a safe guide. The Teacher should illustrate the various ideas and prin- 
. ciples taught by lines and figures upon the board. The pupils should work out upon the 
board the problems of each branch. Thus when the pupil shall leave the School for the 
work of life, he will not be pained to feel vividly that his schooling has been mechanical, and 
-realize that he must unlearn many habits of thought inconsistent with the practice of life, but 
will rejoice that he has learned those facts that he will use in life. 

There can be no question with reference to the need of globes and outline maps for use 
in the common Schools, A skilful Teacher can represent the maps by drawings upon the 
board and substitute some spherical body for a globe. The sight of the genuine articles 
would awaken more interest and enthusiasm with the pupils. The expense of a globe and 
maps is moderate at the present time with the improved means of manufacturing them. 
With the dictionary it is different. That, like the blackboard, is an indispensable article, and 
cannot be represented with crayon. Our language is furnished with two large illustrated 
dictionaries of unsurpassed excellence. The inconsistency of placing a young man or young 
lady in a primary School without a dictionary of the language is too apparent. 

Every School-room should be furnished with Maps, Globe and a Dictionary, al] answer. 
The problem for solution is, ‘how supply them?’ Various answers have been received. 
One Teacher of a long and successful experience says, ‘‘ awaken a more general and deeper 
‘interest in the importance of our Schools and the necessity of providing Teachers with tools 
to work with. This can be done through the earnest effort of our Teachers and other friends 
of education.”’ Another says the “districts should be obliged to furnish such articles,” 
Another, ‘‘raise the money by exhibitions, lectures and levies.” Mr. L. Clark of Lancaster 
recommends the appropriation of a limited per cent. of School money for the purchase of ap- 
paratus, under the direction of the Superintending School Committee, in the same manner as 
a certain per cent. can be applied by the Prudential Committee for repairs. The fact is, this 
_ illustrated apparatus is wanted to-day. Seventy thousand boys and girls in our Schools ask 
for it. The times demand it. The supply should be forthcoming from some source. In 
this, the State, town and district have a common interest. 

An illustrated dictionary, a set of outline maps and a globe, appropriate for a Pri- 
mary School, can be purchased for twenty-five dollars. A good Grammar School set of maps, 
globe and dictionary would cost double that sum. No doubt the parents in many School dis- 
tricts would contribute the means to furnish a supply, if the matter should be presented to 
their generosity. In other localities, and where the wants of the School are more deserving, 
the means is limited. 


Pian. 


‘Tt is here proposed that a positive assurance shall be held out by the State to encourage 
parents and districts to provide their Schools with a certain amount of necessary illustrated 
apparatus. Let a Law be enacted, that, whenever an individual or district will furnish to 
proper State officials, a sum of money, within limited specifications, for the purchase of ap- 
paratus for the Public Schools, stating the articles already possessed, if any, and those desired, 
the State by its officer will add an equal sum, purchase and forward the articles. In this 
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way many districts will be aided, and others stimulated to action. By adopting this system 
of purchase, good articles can be supplied at a moderate expense. This is not an untried 
project. The Parliament of Canada West adopted a similar plan in 1851 for supplying the 
Schools with School books, maps and apparatus, also Public School Libraries with books. 
The following table shows the value of articles sent out from the Educational Depository in 
Oper during the years 1851 to 1871, inclusive :-— 
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During 1871 there were sent out Maps of the World, 184; of Europe, 276; of Asia, 
239; of Africa, 207; of America, 232; of British North America and Canada, 323; of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 181; of single hemispheres, 216; of Scriptural and Classical, 
144; of other charts and maps, 447; of globes, 123; of sets of apparatus, 43; of other 
pieces of School apparatus, 446; of historical and other lessons, in sheets, 13,055. Number 
of volumes of prize books, 60,420. The entire cost of same was $30,076, the Province con- 
tributing one half, or $15,000. 

The Honourable Newton Bateman, Superintendent Public Instrustion, State of Illinois. I 
have had the honour to receive, from the Department of Public Instruction for Ontario 
certain printed documents concerning the policy pursued in that Province with reference 
to supplying the Public and High Schools connected with the Department, with library 
and prize books, etc. In compliance with the request contained in the printed letter of the 
Deputy Superintendent, prefixed to one of said documents, I have the pleasure to remark : 
—1l. I consider the dissemination of good books among the people, as a practical and power- 
ful means of promoting the public intelligence and virtue. 2. I consider it as within the 
proper and legitimate province,of the General Assembly, in devising a system of popular 
education, to recognize and provide for the establishment and maintenance of School libra- 
ries, aS an important and useful adjunct of every such system of public instruction. 3. I 
consider it of paramount importance that all books of a licentious, vicious or demoralizing 
character or tending so, should be excluded from such libraries, and to that end, I think 
that adequate discretionary authority should be vested in the proper administration to see 
that no vile or impure book is allowed to have, or retain a place in any such library ; and 
that the watchful exercise of such authority should be enjoined as a grave official duty. 
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' 4, It seems well for assistance in the establishment and maintenance of such libraries to 
be furnished from the general revenues of the State. In very. many cases the limited 
means of the districts prevent the entering upon such an undertaking ; and the general 
adoption of the plan would be greatly facilitated by and from the government, The money 
thus expended, would be the most serviceable of any of its disbursements. 5. As the state 
becomes more largely interested than any town or district, it is eminently proper that state 
supervision should be exercised over the lists of books for which its money is expende 
and the supervision may well be extended so as to ensure an economical expenditure of 
the funds, as well as to secure books that are worth reading. 6. To the objections from 
the “ trade,” I assign but little weight ; and unless the expense of carrying on the deposi- 
tory is greater than the difference of prices at which books are furnished to the depository 
by the publishers, and the average prices at which the Districts could buy, the maintenance 
of the depository is of advantage to the people of the Province. The state undertaking to 
secure the education of the people, it is proper to adopt such courses as will lead to the 
maximum results with the means employed. The state does not undertake to prop up the 
different trades. But as far as the book trade is concerned, I should consider the scheme 
a help to it rather than a hindrance. The general prevalence of a taste for reading that 
must result from the fostering care of the libraries, as given by the state, cannot be but 
increased. The liability to abuse presents itself to.my mind as the greatest objection to the 
plan. The above indicates my views of the principles involved. The details of the Flan sub- 
mitted are not familiar enough to me, to warrant my passing an opinion upon its merits. 
In Illinois State, aid has not been directly given to the formation of district libraries. A 
tax may be levied by the directors, and surplus funds of the districts may be used for the 
purchase of books for libraries. The results have not been altogether satisfactory, but it is 
believed that the idea of the libraries is correct, and that the failure in securing desirable 
results must be attributed to some deficiency in the adjustment of the plan. Whether the 
precise scheme adopted in the Province of Ontario, would be suitable in this state, or in 
any one of the United States, I am not prepared to say, but it may be doubted. It strikes 
me that there are some reasons for thinking that it would encounter obstacles here, that it 
does not in your case. 

The Honourable H. D. McCarty, Superintendent Public Instruction, State of Kansas. Please 
accept my reply to your request for my experience and opinion in regard to an Educational! 
Depository, which is briefly as follows :— 

1. Having had no experience as to the working of an Educational Depository connected 
with the Department of Public Instruction, in this or any other state, I consider my 
judgment in this connection valueless. 

2. As a matter of policy, and incentive to individual exertion on the part of Schools to 
secure apparatus and library books, I heartily commend the system. 

3. L heartily endorse the plan of furnishing under the regulations named, all the articles 
mentioned in the list, except prize books, and merit cards used as gifts, as I am satisfied 
from observation and experience that prizes given as an incentive in Schools, work not only 
a negative good but a positive injury. 

The Honowrable W. M. Bryant, City Superintendent of Public Schools, Burlington :— 
I have to say that I have no experience in the management of libraries on any such 
plan as the one adopted by you; but the consideration I have been able to give 
the subject has left me a very deep impression of the excellence and practicability 
of the plan you have determined upon. The reasons assigned in justification of its 
adoption appear to me thoroughly convincing ; and even the single one of securing 
the distribution of the best, and only the best, literature would of itself, and though 
wholly unsupported by the ‘other reasons adduced, be quite unanswerable. We have 
in our State (Iowa) a law authorizing the people of each School district to vote a tax 
for the support of a Public School Library. I hope to see it made operative in this 
city during the coming year, and have only to regret that, for the sake of general security 
throughout the State against the inevitable legions of impudent vendors of literary trash, 
we have not in our law such a wise provision as that which you have secured in the in- 
terests of truth and purity in your Province of Ontario. As a rule, I am extremely scep- 
tical respecting the good to be derived from the exercise of Legislative guardianship over 
the people ; but the. provisions you have secured are so liberal as to disarm any such ob- 
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jection. It is a guardianshxp which encourages and guides while it does not cireumscribe 
enquiry, which fosters and stimulates and in no proper sense discourages intellectual acti- 
vity. Your plan, once firmly established, can hardly fail of proving a happy precedent to 
be at length generally followed. 

The Honowrable Wm. R. Creery, City Superintendent of Public Instruction, Balti-. 
more, Maryland.—Much business and absence from the city will account for my ‘ 
inattention to the request made by circular to this Department. My opinion of the sub- 
jects presented will be briefly stated. 1st. The Depository is one of the best education 
agencies: that could be operated, and being conducted exclusively in the interests of the 
Schools, commends itself to my hearty approbation. 2nd. Our State Legislature and 
City governments frequently aid public institutions in the procurement of books, maps, 
charts, &c., and thus they increase facilities for public instruction. A large and improved 
map of the State of Maryland was furnished to the Public Schools of the whole State 
directly by the State Legislature. Baltimore City, of which I am Superintendent of 
Schools, received 120 copies of this map, worth $10 per copy. 3rd. I think your plan of 
distribution an-excellent one. I wish we had the same arrangement for our Schools. 

The Honourable J. N. Larned, City Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, N.Y.— 
In reply to the circular note from your office I would say that I have no know. 
ledge of the working of the policy that you have adopted, in supplying. library 
books, etc., from a Department Depository ; but I have little doubt that it is more judi- 
cious and more satisfactory in result than the policy which we pursue in this State, of 
dividing by apportionment the money of the School Library Fund, and leaving it to be 
expended at will by local School authorities. I know that our School Library money is 
very far from being expended wisely always ; that too much of it is wasted upon trashy 
and ephemeral books, which would, undoubtedly, be excluded from the catalogue of such 
a Depository as you maintain. No doubt, too, in the divided expenditure of the money, 
less is purchased with it than might be under your plan. There may be practical objec- 
tions to a Depository policy of which I know nothing; but, judging only from an 
acquaintance with the working of the alternative policy, I should favour your system. 

The Honowrable E. B. Hale, City Superintendent of Public Schools, Cambridge, Mass——The 
circular requesting my opinion of the policy of supplying schools with books and apparatus 
from the Depository of the Department is before me, and I have the honour to reply 
briefly: In the first place, I am obliged to confess that I have had no experience in this 
direction that would avail me in forming a judgment. In our own city, and, indeed, 
throughout this commonwealth, the principle of Joca/ taxation is the prevailing one, and 
the municipality depends but little upon the State for aid. To be sure there is a State 
School Fund divided between the various cities and towns, but the moiety which each 
received is very small. Cambridge, for instance, with an annual expenditure for school 
purposes of $250,000 draws from the State but $2,000, while the balance is raised by local 
taxation, and yet it seems to me that the system which you have adopted is a most excel- 
lent one. You properly lay a proportionate share of the burden directly upon the munici- 
pality, and, at the same time, furnish to School-officers the means of furnishing their 
Schools with necessary appliances, and at the lowest possible prices. It seems to me that 
the objections, as stated in your circular, are not well taken, and that the replies are 
unanswerable. I should be glad if we had as good a system of which we could avail 
ourselves. 

The Honourable Henry Kiddle, City Superintendent of Public Instruction, New York.—In 
reply to a communication from the Deputy-Superintendent, asking my views in relation 
to the mode at present in use, of supplying the Schools of Ontario with “ Library and 
Prize Books, &c.,” I would state, after a perusal of the documents sent, explaining the 
matter in detail, as well as the objections which have been urged against it, that I see no 
force in such objections, and consider the plan adopted a most judicious one, and well cal. 
culated to promote the object of providing the Schools with books and apparatus, as well 
as te foster a proper local interest and public spirit in relation to education. The plan of 
furnishing the Schools from a central office or depository has prevailed in.this city for 
more than twenty years, and I have never known, during that entire period, that any 
objection has been brought against it. Our book list is comprehensive, contaming some 
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of the publications of all the principal publishers, and, therefore, the idea of its establish- 
ing a monopoly could not be entertained. 

The Honourable S. A. Elhs, City Superintendent of Public Instruction, Rochester.—1 have 
examined carefully the objections urged against your plan of rendering Government aid, in 
the supply of “ Library and Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, &c.,” for the Public Schools of 
Ontario, and your reply thereto, and confess that your arguments seem to me unanswerable. 
As the objections seem to come from the “trade,” allow me to say that, although for 
several years in the “trade” myself, I am unable to understand how any one, who pre- 
fers the welfare of society to his own personal ends, can raise a serious objection to a plan 
which must form so valuable an adjunct of the Public School system. 

The Honourable A. P. Marble, City Inspector of Schools, Worcester, Mass.—-Y our system 
of distributing books and maps seems to me a most excellent one. In this city we have had 
no experience in precisely what you are doing; but we find in our own practice what 
confirms some parts of your plans. The School-oftice furnishes supplies for the city Schools 
at from 15 to 25 per cent. less than the cost of the same at the book-stores. The same can 
be done for a whole State or Province with still greater economy I should suppose. * As 
you are aware the books for our Free Public Libraries are bought by the trustees. In 
your plan I see an encouragement for the small towns, and an aid in the selection of 
books which can but be beneficial. The subject of furnishing all children in our Public 
Schools text-books at the public charge has been agitated of late in Mass. Each town or 
city has now the privilege of so doing. I expect good results from this custom: 
The same principle is involved as in the furnishing of the books and maps for libraries. _ 
No money can be better expended for educational purposes than what you expend for 
the libraries. 

The Honouratle John Hancock, City Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati.—I think your 
plan a most excellent one for the encouragement of culture among the people of your Pro- 
vince. I think also a similar plan would work great good for our rural School districts. 

The Honourable A. J. Rickoff, City Superiniendent of Instruction, Cleveland.—Kighteen 
years ago, I visited your Normal School at Toronto, and then became. acquainted with the 
working of your Depository for the supply of maps, apparatus, &c., and I have to say that 
the impression then made upon my mind, and my thoughts since have been entirely favourable 
to the plan. I should very much like to see it adopted in this State, so far as pertains to the 
supply of maps and apparatus, were it not that the frequent changes of School officers would 
interfere with its judicious and efficient management. We have no public libraries, except 
in the larger Cities. The objections urged by book dealers are only such as might be ex- 
pected from that quarter. Though the Depository seems to take the sale of books from the 
trade ; yet, greatly facilitating as it does the diffusion of good reading matter, it cultivates a 
habit of reading on the part of great masses of people, and in this way really promotes the 
interests with which at first sight it seems to interfere. That the Depository can supply 
books cheaper than the trade would do, cannot be questioned; and that the selections made 
by its managers with a view simply to the interests of the Schools and of the people, is cer- 
tainly a great advantage. I beg that you will send mea copy of your list of supplies and 
catalogue of books. 

Isaac M. Wellington, K'sq., Prineypal High School, Detroit. My observation and experience 
are entirely in ‘favour of the plan of the Ontario Department in aid of Public Instruction. 
I know of no valid objection against said plan, can see no force in those urged against it 
—-and can name no radical improvement in it. 

0. R. Burchard, Hsq., A.M., Editor and Publisher, “‘ New York State Educational Journal,” 
Buffalo, N. Y.—In reply to the subject matter of your circular I would say, that in 
my opinion the plan of furnishing necessary School apparatus of all kinds by the State 
Government, at the lowest possible price, is a good one, because of the money saved, of the 
uniformity of books which will be used, of the control over worthless and injurious 
books which is thus given, and of the more general use which will be made 
of all kinds of School-room apparatus under this system. In this State the influence of 
book-publishers over local use of books has many times been very injurious, and some of 
our States are now discussing State supervision of text-books for Schools. From the cir- 
cular sent me I should say the “ Educational Depository” is a good thing and might be 
continued. 
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D. M. Kmickerbocker, E'sq., Editor “ American Educational Monthly,” New York.—In 
reply to your favour I can only speak on general principles. The question seems to be 
How can books, maps, &c., best be supplied to the Schools ? In what way can the best 
books be obtained at the cheapest rates ? I see no surer way to get good books than to 
submit their selection to the care of a board of gentlemen fitted to judge and faithful to 
their duty. Such a board, [am assured, now passes judgment on your school-books. 
Nor can I see a cheaper way of procuring books than to buy in quantities, as you do, and 
sell to the schools at the lowest possible rates. ‘Since these two advantages are obtained 
by the Board of Ontario, and since there are no apparent drawbacks in the matter of 
expense, the Depository paying its own way, I can see no reason for a change. The 
complaints of the trade should, it strikes me, not be regarded, since the question is 
purely one of utility for the Schools. If the trade can supply better and cheaper books 
than the Depository there may be some reasons for a change. I make these remarks 
with great diffidence since I am entirely ignorant of all the facts of the case. 

Henry A. Ford, Esq., Editor and Publisher, “ Michigan Teacher,”—I have your late 
circular, and reply at early convenience. After some examination of the “Objections 
to the Educational Depository,” and the “ Reply,” Iam compelled to think the former 
quite flimsy, and the latter thoroughly effective, in fact quite unanswerable. You are~- 
working an inestimable benefit to the Schools and educational officers of your Province, 
by removing their supplies, to some extent, from the tricks aud extortions of “ the trade,” 
and their outcry is simply the old one, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” Years ago, 
while acting as Superintendent of Education for one of our Counties, and before learning 
of your practice, I was accustomed to supply teachers and School-districts with professional 
books and apparatus at cost price ; and there is no part of my work to which I recur with 
more satisfaction than to that. I commend your scheme without reservation, and would 
add the hope: Esto perpetua. 

Thomas B. Stockwell, Esq., “ Rhode Island Schoolmaster.”—When your first circular; 
relative to libraries, &c., was received, our editor, Mr. Brickwell, had just sailed 
for Europe on a short trip. I, therefore, deeme@ it best to leave the matter for 
him to attend to on his return, as he has a much fuller knowledge of the facts bearing on 
the case than I possess. Judging from your second circular, however, that you are desir- 
ous of getting at some data as soon as possible, [ have ventured to state one or two facts 
in connection with the question that may be of some value. When Hon. Henry Barnard 
was School Commissioner of our State, he organized, or caused to be organized, free public 
libraries in nearly every town in the State. In some of the towns they have been pre- 
served, in others abandoned. In hardly any case have they been fostered and increased 
as they ought, or as one would have expected. A movement ha& been inaugurated hy 
Mr. Brickwell, our present Commissioner, to provide for the establishment of these 
libraries. It has not yet, I believe, been fully organized, but will doubtless be so another 
winter. Of the general advantage aud value of such a course as your circular explains, I 
think there can be no question, as it observes the golden mean between over-aiding on 
the one hand and utterly withholding on the other. 

John A. Banfield, Esq., Editor “ Kansas Hducational Journal,” Leavenworth, Kas.—In res- 
ponse to your inquiries, I cannot speak from experience. It seems to me, however, that you 
have fully answered the objections of “the trade,” and I should think there could come 
no objections from other sources which would be worth responding to. By all means 
preserve the only guarantee you have of securing the introduction of “ oyly wholesome ” 
books into School libraries. . 

Superintendent, School Commatiee, Brunswick, Me.—I owe you an apology for not reply- 
ing to your circular at an earlier date. The truth is, we have no experience here in Bruns- 
wick to guide me in making a reply. 1am free to confess that I like your plan of an 
independent agency for the supply of library books, maps, &c., as it largely relieves 
School Committees from the unbecoming solicitations of the hosts of school book agents. 
More, it gives to Committees full control of the class of books to be furnished. In Maine 
we have trouble enough in deciding upon the text books to be used, and should we adopt 
the system in force in your Department, we should be overrun with applications from the 


booksellers. 


I do not regard the five objections (1st to 5th) in the Summary of Objections to the 
Educational Depository, as having special weight. 

Theodore H. Rand, Esg., Chief Superintendent of Education, Province of New Brunswick. 
—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication with enclosures. 
In reply :—1. The Board of Education of this Province, for many years, supplied text 
books and apparatus by means of county agencies. ~The Board owned the stock, 
and the agents were allowed 10 per cent. on the sales. The articles were sold to any 
person, in any quantity and at uniform prices. The object of the Board in estab- 
lishing these agencies appears to have been to bring School materials within reach 
of the people, and at moderate prices. In several of the counties the agencies were 
satisfactorily conducted ; in others much difficulty was experienced in consequence of the 
insolvency of agents or business delinquencies. The Department was quite unable to con- 
trol the business of the agencies, as a whole, in a satisfactory manner. Ere long, the 
ordinary shops of the country were able to supply the articles ascheaply as the agencies, and 
the latter were gradually wound up by the Board of Education. 2. Under the “‘Common 
Schools Act, 1871,” the text books and apparatus prescribed by the Board of Education 
are not supplied through any Departmental agency. Parents provide their children with 
text books through the ordinary book shops, but trustees have power to supply indigent 
pupils with these books free of charge: and, also, the children of any person who, after 
notice, neglects or refuses to furnish the required books. In this latter case a special rate is 
imposed upon the parent or guardian. The general apparatus is purchased, of course, by the 
trustees. 3. During the last three years of my superintendency in Nova Scotia, the pre- 
scribed text books and apparatus for the schools of that Province were supplied to the 
trustees (to be held in trust as the property of the section), through a central agency 
under the supervision of the Educational Department at Halifax. The articles were sent 
out on the orders of the trustees in any quantity, and at first at one-half, and later at 
three-quarters, the prime cost. . A special discount was made in favour of poor sections. 
This agency at once secured, what private enterprise had failed to do, the extensive circu- 
lation of the best School materials, as the following figures will indicate :— 


Cash value of the articles 


No. of Trustees Orders, sent out (at prime cost). ° 
1867, 1435. $26,776. 
1868, 1438. 21,520. 
1869, 1298. \ 18,184. 


The number of orders reported in 1870 was 1328, and the value of the articles sent 
out $18,742. In 1871, my successor did away with the central agency, and substituted 
orders upon the booksellers in all parts of the Province ; and in 1872-the Legislature 
(with the concurrence I believe, of the Superintendent and the Council of Public In- 
struction), permanently abolished the special grant in aid of prescribed text-books and 
apparatus. In view of my experience and observation in the matter of the supplying of 
text-books and apparatus, I have no hesitation in saying that I regard any public system 
of education defective, which does not provide for the Departmental supply of all pre- 
scribed text-books and apparatus at reduced rates to the Trustees of Schools. It is a matter 
of as great moment as to secure the use of a uniform series of books. There is no other 
possible way by which this educational vantage ground can be reached, which is so easy, 
speedy, and farweaching. I regard the arrangements of the Ontario system in this be- 
half, as the right arm of efficient school administration. 

4. In reference to School Libraries, my experience has not been extensive. The 
Education Department of New Brunswick has, since 1858, promoted the establishing of 
such Libraries,—paying fifty per cent. of the amount expended by trustees (the sum of 
this per centage not exceeding twenty dollars in any year). The books are selected by 
the trustees, at any booksellers (usually at a discount of ten per cent.), the list of the 
books is presented for the approval of the Chief Superintendent, and the per centage is 
paid over. ‘This plan works very well, and secures, a very moderate increase of libraries, 
I regard the plan pursued in Ontario as far superior, however, and calculated to confer a 
priceless boon upon all the people. I could only wish that the financial resources of the 
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Education Department of N. B. would permit the immediate establishment of an agency 
similar to that of Ontario. / 

Robert Kay, Esq., Secretary, South Australian Instituie.—I have the honour by direction 
of the Board of Governors of the 8. A. Institute, to acknowledge receipt of a circular from 
-your Department, asking for opinions relative to the supplying of schools with books, 
apparatus, &c., by the Department. 

Iam directed to say in reply, that the Board referred your communication to one 
of their members who is Chief Inspector (Gov.) of Education for this Province, and that 
his reply was that he could not offer any opinion on the subject, as the system hitherto 
in usé here is very different from yours. The Board of Education here supplies school 
books only, and apparently the booksellers do not care for the business, at any rate they 


raise no objection. 
The Board of Governors are therefore unable to offer any opinion which could be of 


any value to you. 

James Bath, Hsq., Secretary, Board of Education, Adelaide, South Austrnlia.—l have 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your circular, directing attention to the question 
of supply of class, prize and library books to Public Schools by the Education Department. 

As requested, I beg in reply to state, that, during the twenty-one years the present 
_ education law has been in operation in this colony, it has been found requisite, by the 

Education Board, to keep a depdt for the supply of books and apparatus for the service 
of the Public Schools. A new law is about to supersede the present one, but that will 
also contain a provision for the establishment and maintenance of a school book depdt. 

In my opinion, such an establishment is absolutely required in connexion with any 
Public School system, in order (1) that a full and suitable supply of books and apparatus 
shall always be obtainable, and (2) that such books and apparatus shall be sold to the 
teachers at the lowest possible charge. 

A. W. Ross, Esq., Inspector, Co. Glengarry.—In reply to your circular, I beg 
leave to state, that, for various reasons, I consider the Educational Depository very 
useful, and almost necessary for the Schools in this County. Prizes encourage and stimu- 
late pupils, and are thus of great benefit to our Schools. The good effects thus derived 
from them would be lost were it not for the favourable terms on which they may be ob- 
tained from the Depository. Even if trustees would purchase them elsewhere, the selec- 
tion would necessarily be poor in comparison with the selections sent at present. So that 
people would become dissatisfied with them, and eventually give up distributing them. 
It would be difficult to get trustees to obtain the maps and apparatus really necessary 
for their Schools should the Depository be abolished. The apparatus sent out at present 
gives satisfaction; but if trustees were obliged to purchase and select for themselves, 
wherever they could obtain such articles as were required, then our Schools would be 
filled with trash. For they are not proper judges of these things, and would buy any- 
‘thing that might be peddled through the country, as long as it was cheap. Not only 
would the articles be poorer, but there would not be that uniformity now existing, and 
which is very desirable for the efficiency of our Schools. 

Alexander McNaughton, Esq., Inspector Co. Stormont.—I consider the Depository to be 
one of the most valuable parts of the Educational machinery of the Province. I consider it 
necessary, because, although wealthy sections may be able and willing to tax themselves for 
the purpose of procuring these articles from the Booksellers at their ordinary prices, yet the 
ereat majority of school sections will not voluntary do so, unless stimulated by the induce- 
ment of obtaining superior articles at less than half their usual prices. My own opinion in 
regard to the effect of public libraries is, that, by their means, a taste for reading and a 
desire for information are diffused among the people, who are consequently led to purchase 

books for supplying themselves and their families with reading matter. The stimulus af- 
forded by prizes in schools is well known, and has been the means of arousing the dormant 
faculties of many young persons, who afterwards arose to eminence and distinction ; but in 
order that these incitements should be extended to all, some such arrangements as that of the 
Educational Depository is required. Differences of opinion, with regard to some of the pro- 
visions of the School Law and Regulations, are frequently expressed, but I have not met 
with any person concerned in the management of schools who offered in my hearing an 
pinion unfavourable to the Educational Depository; and when I have hintéd to some trus- 


tees the possibility of its being discontinued, they expressed the utmost surprise that it could 
be considered good policy to abolish so useful an establishment. If trustees are to be com - 
pelled by law to furnish their schools with Maps, Apparatus and Libraries, it appears to be 
almost a necessity that the government should provide facilities for enabling them to comply 
with the requirements of the Law and Regulations. | 

T. O. Steele, Esq., Inspector, Co. Prescoit.—in reply to your circular in reference to 
supplying Libraries and Prize Books, Maps, Apparatus, &c., to the High and Public 
Schools, I beg to say that I have carefully considered the objections raised to the present 
system, and also your answer to said objections ; and consider that you have fully shown 
that the objections made are not only illogical as to their conclusions, but false as to their 
premises. I believe that the Department of Public Instruction is the proper source from 
which such supplies should flow to our Schools, and I am fnlly convinced, that the addition 
of the one hundred per cent. has had the effect of causing many times the amount of 
books, &c., to be purchased, than would have been had such advantageous terms not been 
offered. It is difficult to get a proper supply for the Schools in most counties, even of the 
ordinary text books, from the country merchants; but how much more difficult would it 
be to obtain a supply of such requisites as Maps, Globes, and other apparatus, which are 
far too costly and the sale too limited to warrant their being kept in stock except in 
towns or cities. The Library and Prize Book system has introduced books into thousands | 
of families into which they would never have otherwise found their way, and has aroused 
a demand for literature which has very largely increased the trade of the very booksellers 
who complain so loudly. Further, the character of the books introduced by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has been such as to create a taste for a much higher and 
purer literature than would have been created by books selected by incompetent or care- 
less judges ; and who can foretell the great and beneficial influence of such literature upon 
the future destinies of our country. In conclusion, I think the present system, with any 
modifications which may be found beneficial, should be continued, because it is the duty 
of any government to engender and carry out such measures as shall conduce to the hap- 
piness of the people by promoting their intellectual, moral, and material interests ; and 
the present system of furnishing maps, books, &c., to the Schools of Ontario, does this— 
lst—By diffusing knowledge, and stimulating intellectual activity. 2nd—By cultivating 
a taste for a full and elevating literature. 3rd—By increasing the book trade by the stimulus 
given to a desire for book knowledge, by encouraging native talent and industry in the 
, manufacture of books, maps, &c., and finally by that material prosperity which invariably 
follows a general diffusion of intellectual enlightenment. 

fev. Thomas Garrett, Inspector, Co. Russell—I am happy to be able to state, 
in reply to your letter, that my experience in the working of the Depository of 
the Department is becoming more extensive. There is more interest manifested 
at present than heretofore in the distribution of prizes in the Schools. The prizes 
are generally obtained from the Depository, and invariably give general satisfaction. 
In a few instances prizes were procured from other sources than the Department. I have 
been present at the distribution of both kinds ; those from Department and those not, 
and I observed in two Schools as to numbers-—(1) The selection from Depository eliated 
more interest, was more diversified, better suited to the capacity of the School, and being 
distributed on the merit card system, aroused no suspicion of unfairness as in the other 
case. I observed—(2) The prizes from the Department cost less money, time and 
labour. (3) I have no hesitation whatever in stating, that the reading matter was 
more reliable, besides the great advantage of having a number of useful articles, and others 
calculated to arouse a spirit of scientific enquiry. Surely no one possessed of the most 
srdinary intelligence, will question the utility of properly furnished School-houses, and 
earefully selected libraries in every community. My experience in Canada has led me te 
observe that not only the growth of intelligence, but also of material prosperity is tracea- 
ble to, and to a very considerable extent, commensurate with the interest manifested in 
the Public School and library. As far as my experience extends I believe: (1) The 
Depository is an interference with ‘the trade” for good, for I think many a man 
would go down to his grave without having even read a book, but for the fact that 
through the Depository, a book has been placed in his hand which suited him, and led him 
to take an interest, read more, and purchase of “ the trade,” perhaps for his rising genera- 


tion. (2) I consider the advantage of procuring requisites suitable for our 5,000 Schools, 
would be found to be attended with more labour than could be performed to the satisfac- 
tion of the purchasers, when we take into account that trustee corporations generally 
prefer the selections to be made for them, and if it could not be made in one establish- 
ment, how could it be made at all? I cannot devise a plan so satisfactory to the public 
as the present, who can? In conclusion, Rev. Sir, allow me to say, that I did not think 
it was necessary for me to say anything in defence of the Depository, when we could be 
supplied with so much facility and satisfaction, so far as the Department is concerned. I 
am convinced that any effort made for the suppression of the Depository, until a better 
method of supplying the country is devised, and that any aspirations calculated to weaken 
the public confidence in, and patronage of the Depository before a better scheme for pro- 
vision is promulgated and established, will result in serious conflict with the best inter- 


__ ests of education in this Province. 


Rev. John May, M.A., Inspector, Co. Carleton :—In reply to your circular I 
have the honour to say that I willingly avail myself of the opportunity thus 
afforded to me to bear testimony to the soundness of that policy which would place 
literature, &c., of a pure and wholesome character within reach of all classes of 
the community. I am convinced that the Education Department, in supplying the 
Public and High Schools of the country with books, maps and apparatus, is conferring 
a substantial boon, not only on the children but on the people themselves, and deserves, not 
the censure, but the warmest commendation of every intelligent unprejudiced mind. A 
somewhat extended experience as pupil, teacher, and Inspector affording me, as it has, a 
close familiarity with the literary wants of the masses, warrants me in the unqualified ex- 
pression of this opinion. Any person who believes in the dissemination of useful and enter- 
taining literature, and is at the same time aware of the famine of books which prevails 
almost everywhere in the rural regions of this country, must, I think, be convinced, that 
something more than the mere shop of the bookseller is needed as a means of removing a 
defect so deplorable. The bookseller has taken fright at a bug-bear. In his opposition 
to this “ monopoly ” he is opposing his own interests as a vendor of books. The butchers 
stall at Easter is a refreshing spectacle ; but it would prove a losing exhibition to the 
butcher if nobody could be found with an Easter appetite for,beef and mutton. Thus the 
matter stands as between the trade and the people ; there is little or no appetite for books ; 
and the trade by its crusade against the Depository says in effect, ‘‘ There shall be no ap- 
petite for books.” Can human ingenuity conceive a course of action moresuicidal than this ? 
The Depository, then, is no enemy to the trade ; and it is not pretended that it is hostile 
to any other interests whatsoever. On the contrary, this department of our educational 
system, if brought into full play, would prove most highly conducive to the best interests 
of all classes, and particularly to those of the booksellers. 1t seems to me, especially ina new 
country such as this is, settled for the most part by a class not distinguished for the 
variety and extensiveness of its private libraries, that an Educational Depository, 
managed as is yours, is precisely what the country wants. Without it, the educational 
arena would be little better than a valley of dry bones. I suppose the ordinary book- 
merchant has been plying his excellent vocation among us from the first ; but where are 
the books ? Go into the farmers’ houses, and a very hollow echo will answer ‘“ where ”? 
It is only too painfully manifest that he has not succeeded in introducing his intellectual 
wares where they are most needed. The cute-peddler has had the start of him. Not unfre- 
quently you wil/ find a few volumes of trash, purchased at twice their original cost and ten 
times their intrinsic value, from one of these enterprising strolling Bibliopoles ; but the 
sound, substantial literature of the respectable bookseller is only conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. I contend, Sir, that, if there be, among the agricultural population of this 
country, a want more hideously conspicuous than another, it is the lack of books ; unless, 
indeed, I should say a keen relish for the nutritious mental pabulum which a wholesome 
book both sates and stimulates. These must be supplied by such a machinery as that under 
consideration, or they will never be supplied at all. The average farmer is surrounded 
with the necessaries and comforts, (often the luxuries) of a physical existence ; he could 
afford to stock his shelves with books; but does he generally do so? No. He feels no 
wish to do so. He sends his children to school at great expense ; they learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic ; and on these their souls must live and thrive. Indeed it isa 
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great loss of time; and waste of money, to try to educate our youth without free access to 
books of miscellaneous information, by which their minds would be simultaneously fed, 
expanded, stored and stimulated. The education of the School-room is, after all, but a 
fieshless skeleton ; although it costs this country hundreds of thousands per annum, 
against which cost no outcry is raised, and yet, when it is proposed, at a very trifling ex- 
pense to clothe the bare bones with flesh and sinew, and fair skin, and the golden locks 
of a ripened culture lo! from Dan to B. comes forth a piteous howl of distress, dismay, 
and anguish. I not only approve of the existence and management of the Education 
Depository, but I also give my ex animo assent to that part of the law which makes the 
establishment of a library in every section obligatory on trustees. I sincerely hope that 
this will be carried out. But how can it be done better than with the aid of the Depart- 
ment as at present ? Suppose the Education Depository was annihilated to-morrow ; a rural 
section must establish a library : howis this to be done ? In the first place the amount to 
be raised deters.; next the difficulty of selecting the proper books : lastly, the still greater 
difficulty of finding a place in which to select them. Trustees, in general, would shrink 
from such a task ; the teacher might attempt it, or might not; the Inspector is already 
overworked ; I fear there would be few libraries established in this way. Take away the 
Depository, and you may as well rescind that part of the law which obliges trustees to 
establish libraries in their sections. Under the present system a very trifling sum of money 
procures quite a respectable lot of books ; and there is little or no trouble in making a. 
selection or having it made. I agree with Horace Mann in that manly sentiment : “ Had 
I the power, I would scatter libraries over the whole land, as the sower sows his seed.” 
There is, however, little use in sowing seed in unprepared fields ; and I feel that the 
people are not as yet in a state to appreciate a library to the full. Of course the existence 
of a library in a locality will itself tend more or less to cultivate a taste for reading ; but 
of this Iam certain ; could you plant a good library to-morrow in every School Section 
in Ontario ; and could you visit every section on that day twelve-month, you would be 
utterly confounded at the little use that had been made of the books. (I speak from ex- 
perience.) Does this prove the uselessness of libraries? By no means. But it does 
prove something. It suggests the idea of going back astep. People must be trained for 
a library. How is this training to be accomplished? This is a questidn more easily 
asked than answered. I have*observed that Prize books are read when library books are 
neglected. Children will, at first, read prize books simply because they are prize books ; 
and parents, just because they are their children’s prizes. After a while both parents 
and children will take to reading library books from a growing desire to read, begotten 
of the prize book. This desire, once created, will seek its proper gratification ; will gather 
strength as it grows, will grow as it is gratified. I would say then, let these libraries 
be established everywhere ; but, for the present at least, let the chief store be laid on the 
dissemination of Prizes. Indeed there is little genuine life in a School in which prizes are 
not awarded ; and to be healthfully awarded they must be distributed on the merit card 
system. I have also another suggestion to offer, which if capable of practical application, 
would, I feel convinced, do more than anything else to engender a taste for reading. I am 
not aware that it has ever been tried ; and, therefore, [ merely throw it outasahint. It is 
this ; a daily or weekly paper for Schools. Every merchant looks for his morning paper before 
going to business ; every farmer looks eagerly for his weekly news. Can nothing be done for 
the children in this line? My ownson read the newspapers regularly at ten years of age, 
and often puzzled me with astute questions on the great political problems of the day. Is 
it within the range of possibility to put a secular “ child’s paper” into the hands of 
every child (able to read) in our Schools ? If so, would it be lost time to spend half an 
hour in the morning in “glancing” over it, before proceeding to the “ business of the 
day.” If this could be done (and I cannot see why it should not) it would expand the 
youthful intelligence and, I think every School Inspector will bear me out if I say, that in 
country Schools nothing strikes one more forcibly than the lack, not of natural, but of 
cultivated intelligence. Show me a child that habitually reads the papers, and I will show 
you one that will read wnderstandingly the ordinary lessons of his reader or his history. 
It: would be a magnificent spectacle, that of hundreds of thousands of copies of an unsec- 
tarian, non political paper flying over the land, daily or weekly, to the hands of the 
children of the land, whose School days are only too generally overshadowed by the wings 
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of a wearisome monotony, whose hard lot it seems to be, to languish under the burden 
of a very tedium vite. If we could give a paper to every child, and a prize book, given to 
every deserving child, we should have begun at the right place, and paved the way 
towards certain success in making our “ Public School libraries indeed the very crown and 
glory of the Institutions of the Province.” And now, Sir, in conclusion, as one of the 
Public School Inspectors of this country ; as a native Canadian, proud of the old Flag, 
proud of Canada’s free yet firm institutions, and especially of her grand educational system 
—proud, I say, of all these things, but ashamed of the illiteracy which even yet too exten- 
sively prevails, I beg leave to enter my solemn protest against a proposition which would 
wound her in a vital part, and go far to render nugatory and null her world-famed_ sys. 
tem of education. I regard the Education Depository as this country’s chief-store house 
of the corn and wine of Education, and its enemies as the enemies unwittingly of the 
rising generation. 

fev. Geo. Blow, M.A., Inspector, Co. Grenville—As an educationist I should very 
much regret the abolition or the curtailment of the Book and Apparatus Depository in 
Toronto, which I consider to be not only a distinguishing feature of our School system, 
but even an essential part of it. The Schools supply instruction through text books and 
certificated teachers, who are partly paid by the Government; the Depository supplies, 
on precisely the same principle, the aids and appliances required in accomplishing this 
work, and also a vast mass of excellent reading material, in the shape of cheap, well-se- 
lected libraries and prizes, without which the instruction communicated at School could 
not be turned to any good account, or would actually be put to a bad use in devouring 
the trashy and corrupt literature which floods the neighbouring States. To show that in 
expressing a decided and earnest opinion on this subject, I am not a person likely to be 
prepossessed in favour of Government monopoly or Departmental interference, I may state 
that I was long connected with the liberal newspaper press of England and Scotland, 
and was for some time engaged on the literary staff of the Anti-Corn-Law League organ 
published in London under the superintendence of Messrs. Cobden and Bright. My 
sympathies are therefore, as might be supposed, strongly in favour of free trade, and of 
the non-interference of Government (in ordinary cases) with the law of supply and de- 
mand. At the same time I hold that there are necessary exceptions to this rule, as well 
as to other rules, and that the Book Depository is one of them. Our entire School sys- 
tem, in fact—like all other national systems of education—is a standing exception to the 
rule. It assumes by the very fact of its existence, that the natural demand for education 
is not sufficient of itself to ensure an adequate supply, and that it is for the interest of the 
Province to subsidize voluntary effort, not only by compulsory taxation but also by a 
liberal grant of money. The tendency of this is clearly to discourage private ‘schools, or 
in other words it stands directly opposed to free trade in teaching ; yet few will be found 
bold enough to affirm that our national system of education should be abolished because 
it interferes with the business or with the profits of certain private teachers. And if the 
Government chooses to go further than this, and say that the teaching in Schools, by 
teachers under Government supervision, shall be supplemented by the teaching of libra- 
ries and prize-books provided under similar guarantees, and fenced round with similar 
safeguards, I must say that I cannot see any objection to the action of the Government 
in the one case which would not apply equally in the other. As a thorough free-trader, 
I repeat that the book trade has no more right to demand the abolition of the Depository 
than private teachers to demand the destruction of the Public School system itself. The 
result of this crusade, if accomplished, would be simply to hand over the supply of libra- 
ries and prize-books toa ring of wealthy monopolists, who would soon make them costly 
as well as dangerous luxuries ; and no Canadian who is alive to the best interests of this 
country will join ina cry which has originated with the book trade alone. The interests 
of the country are more important than those of a few large bookselling houses, even if 
the two interests stood opposed to each other, which really is not the case ; for the taste 
for reading is an appetite which “grows with what it feeds on,” and I believe that to a 
great extent the Depository has actually created our book trade, and even still largely 
supports it. I very much doubt, therefore, whether even the book trade itself would 
benefit by abolishing the Depository ; but I have no doubt whatever that every other 
class, and especially the educational interests of, the Province, would suffer most mate 


rially by the change. Of late there has been a cry for a free library in Toronto, although 
that city is already provided with a splendid University library, the shelves, of which are 
courteously open to all comers. In the country, and country towns, we have no such val- 
uable privilege. Our only chante of obtaining anything like library accommodation in 
the country is through the Book Depository "in Toronto, which has already been the 
means of establishing numerous free libraries throughout the Province ; and I for one sin- 
cerely hope to see the value of that institution still more generally recognized, and its 
usefulness largely extended by additional means plaeed at its disposal. 

Robert Kinney, Esq., M. D., Inspector, No. 2, Leeds.—In reply to circular, I 
have the honour to say that I delayed reply in order to ascertain the public opmion 
on the subject, as well as the private opinion of persons more or less interested 
in education: and as a result of my enquiry, I find that School Corporations are almost 
unanimous in favour of the Depository. On the other hand the booksellers are altogether 
unanimous in its condemnation. Thus you see that the opinion of the few who are 
interested is diametrically opposed to that of the many who are designed to be benefited. 
My own opinion is that to do away with the Depository at present would be to do 
a grievous wrong to our Public Schools, as well as to impede the fiow of that stream of | 
intelligence, small though it be, which finds its way and carries its beneficent influence 
into the remotest parts of the land. 

Wm. Rk. Bigg, Esq., Inspector, No. 1, Leeds—\! am somewhat at a loss how to 
reply to the circular received from Dr. Hodgins, inasmuch as I feel extremely 
diffident in advising one so much better informed than myself, touching the policy 
of sustaining the Depository in supplying maps, apparatus, library and prize books 
to the Public and High Schoolsof Ontario. I can, however, frankly state my opinion, based 
upon an extensive experience, that incalculable benefit has been derived by the public 
from the Depository. Whether its existence is an injury to the trade, I am, perhaps, 
not so well qalified to judge, though I think the truth of the assertion may be questioned, 
at all events, as far as the ‘‘trade” at large is concerned. Probably some wealthy pub- 
lishers and exporters are desirous of a monopoly, and the crusade is doubtless as much 
against the Depositary as the Depository, for were the latter closed, the privilege of supply- 
ing would be transferred to a few, to the detriment of the many ; as in that case, I pre- 
sume, the Departmental assistance of 100 per cent. would necessarily be stopped. The 
. trade,” we are told, “can as equally well supply library and prize books, as it now does 
tect books.” But this is an argument against them, for the exorbitant prices now charged 
for the present text books, are far from satisfactory, especially when it is remembered that 
the old “ Fifth Book” was furnished by the Department at 10s. 6d. per doz., whereas the 
new one is supplied by the ‘ trade” at 2s. 6d. per single copy. I have no doubt, therefore, 
-that the “trade” could as equally well supply all School requisites “ as it now does text books,” 
and for this very reason I object to its having the opportunity, as the cost of maps and 
apparatus would be enhanced in the same proportion, and our Schools would cease getting 
them in consequence. For the foregoing reasons, therefore, | am decidedly of opinion 
that closing the present Depository, and interfering with existing arrangements, would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the public and injurious to the cause of education. 

Henry Lloyd Slack, Esq., M.A., Inspector, Co. Lanark.—I have the honour to state 
in reply to your circular, that on the whole the Depository of the Education Depart- 
ment seems to me both necessary, well conducted and entitled to the support of educa- 
tionists in this Province. If I were to add any suggestion in the way of improvement, 
it would be that some of the smaller articles such as tablet and object lessons, merit- 
cards, registration sheets, &c., should be furnished to the local booksellers (on applica- 
tion) ‘at such a price that ‘they might be able to retail them at the same figure as is done 
at the Department. 

Rev. E. H. Jenkyns, M. A., Inspector, Co. Renfrew.—I have the honour to reply 
to your circular requesting my views in reference to the Educational Depository. It appears 
that certain persons have been of late conducting a series of systematic attacks upon the 
Educational Depository, as an institution which affords no real benefit to the country, and 
as being detrimental to the “book trade.” These objections, so far as I know, have not 
been raised by trustees or by people really interested in the welfare of our Schools, but by 
persons who would reap considerable advantage to themselves, if they could only ‘succeed 
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in their efforts of doing away with the Depository. The more attention I give to the matter, 
the more am I| convinced that it is hardly possible to correctly estimate the immense 
advantages which accrue to the Schools of the country from the existence of the Deposi- 
tory. 1 might point to several sections in this county, where ratepayers are few and poor, 
which would find it a very difficult matter to provide maps and other School requisites, 
were it not for the liberal provisions of the Department of Public Instruction through the 
Depository. I am therefore convinced, and [ feel sure I represent the conviction of all 
interested in our Schools, that the Depository is a great advantage to all Schools, but 
especially so to poor sections. Another reason which I adduce in favour of the Depository 
is this, it prevents a large number of unreliable, if not worthless, maps being foisted at 
extravagant prices upon School Sections, to the great injury of the Schools. Ihave known 
instances of trustees purchasing, at their own doors from peddlers, maps which cost about 
three times what would be paid for the Depository’s maps, which were so inaccurate and, 
on national grounds, so objectionable that I immediately caused them to be removed. 
When it is known that maps can be bought at the Department for about one-fourth of 
what they would cost elsewhere (in this country), and when it is known that these maps 
are good and reliable, then we can readily estimate the advantages derived from the Depo- 
sitory. If it were not for this institution, our trustees would be to a very considerable | 
extent at the mercy of peddlers. Then again, the same argument holds good in reference to 
the “book trade.” Some trustees think it a very great advantage to be able to make a 
personal selection in the purchase of prize books, &c., and what is the consequence? It is 
not to be expected that when trustees enter a book-store, that they have the time or incli- 
nation to read the books which they are about to purchase, and therefore they take those 
books which they think suitable from external appearance and title. As a natural conse- 
quence, I have found several very objectionable books given away as prizes to pupils of 
Public Schools. Some of those books were miserable tales, concerning ghosts and fairies, 
others again made heroes of murderers, highwaymen, and such characters as have been 
justly execrated by the great’and good. And I fear if the supply of library and prize books 
were left entirely in the hands of the ‘trade,’ many a book would find its way into our 
families, which would not only have a very pernicious influence upon its members, but 
which would in course of time exercise a bad influence upon us nationally. Are the pupils 
of our Schools to be exposed to these dangers just simply to enrich the pockets of a few 
interested persons ¢ Is it not sound in principle and wise in arrangement that the Govern- 
ment should protect itself and the public, and at the same time have a watchful regard for 
the welfare of its Schools, by making such an arrangement as will meet the requirements 
of the case? When it is known that books sold by the Depository have the 100% added 
to the purchase money ; when it is borne in mind that these books have been carefully 
selected by competent persons and are calculated to answer moral, intellectual and national 
purposes, then surely no unprejudiced mind requires to be convinced of the great advant- 
ages of a Depository. And lastly, I believe that all persons in this county interested im 
Public Schools, would look upon the disestablishment of this institution as a public 


calamity which would have a disastrous effect upon our Schools. 


John Agnew, Esq., M.D., Inspector, Co. Frontenac.—I have the honor to state in 
reply to your communication, that, having carefully examined the summary of ob- 
jections urged against the Educational Depository, with the replies to them, 1 am of 
opinion that the objections urged cannot be suecessfully sustained. During the 13 years 
in which I was engaged as a teacher, I have been the means of procuring hundreds of 
volumes from the Depository, as prizes for my pupils, and have always been well satisfied 
with the books received, which were partly selected by myself from the Educational Ca 
talogue, and partly by the Department. On one cecasion when about to send for a supply 
of prizes, I was informea by a certain teacher that his trustees were in the habit of pur- 
chasing prize books in Kingston, as they could be procured cheaper there than from the 
Depository, consequently to test the genuineness of the prizes, I procured a catalogue of 
prize books with the prices of the same from one of the leading booksellers of Kingston, 
also a catalogue from the Depository, showing the prices of the books issued therefrom, 
aud found on a careful comparison of the prices, that for every $5. worth of books pur- 
chased in Kingston, I could obtain $12. worth from the Depository, showing clearly to 
my mind, that the terms and prices of the Department as published were genuine. Fur- 


thermore, the aforesaid teacher was lately sent by trustees to the Depository to procure 
prize books and apparatus for their School, the trustees paying his expenses to and from 
Toronto, and he informed me that after his expenses were paid, the books &c., purchased 
from the Depository were considerably cheaper than could have been obtained from the 
booksellers in Kingston. From observations of my own, while travelling through this 
country, I have found that agents and travellers throughout the rural districts, have, with 
a few good books, disposed of a great number of pernicious and worthless books > 
in a few sections they have disposed of maps which were entirely worth 
less and ill-adapted for School purposes. It is to be hoped that the Executive Go- 
vernment and the Legislature will not abolish the Depository, until every 
School in this Province has been supplied with maps, apparatus and library books. 
Should they do so-at the next session of the Legislature, as intended, and before the 
Schools are supplied, education would receive a serious check, and the Schools, in my 
opinion, would either be retarded or be at a stand still for years to come, as ignorant 
trustees would never obtain suitable prize books, apparatus, &c., from booksellers or 
their agents. 

Frederick Burrows, Esq., Inspector, U. Cos. Lennox and Addington.—In reply to your 
circular, I beg to state that the present system by which the Schools are supphed 
with library books, maps, &c., by the Education Department meets my entire approval ; 
and I am more than ever impressed with the great benefits which it has conferred 
upon the youth of the Province. I am of opinion that many of our Schools would 
still be without the apparatus necessary to make them efficient if it were not for 
the facilities afforded under the present system. The departmental regulations are so 
simple and so generally known and understood that our trustees experience but little 
trouble in getting what their Schools need in the shape of prize-books, maps, &c. During 
last year prizes were given in forty-eight of the Schools of this County, and in no instance 
have I heard the slightest dissatisfaction expressed with the cost or style of the books, 
but in many cases the prizes and mode of obtaining them have been spoken of in terms 
of the highest approval. The same remark holds in regard to the maps, globes, &c., 
which have been furnished to our Schools. With reference to libraries, I can scarcely 
conceive how any one not directly interested in the trade can find fault with a system 
which so readily puts within the reach of our youth the facilities for cultivating a taste 
for useful reading. The inclination to read will generally accompany the ability to do 
so, and if our young people be not supplied with good: wholesome mental food, they will 
most likely find access to those trifling, silly and often pernicious works of the imagina- 
tion with which our land is fairly deluged, and in consequence have their tastes vitiated, 
their morals corrupted, and their minds filled with thoughts which will in many cases 
lead to lives of crime and folly. I trust in a short time to see a Public School library 
from the Department in every School section under my jurisdiction. I would regret 
exceedingly the abolition of the present system, as I consider it highly beneficial. 
I may add, that the School authorities here fully appreciate the great facilities afforded 
by the Department for getting maps, apparatus, prizes, &c. for their Schools. Yesterday 
I had the pleasure of presenting one hundred and sixty dollars worth of prizes obtained 
from the Depository of the Department to the pupils of the High and Public Schools of 
Napanee. In regard to the character of the books, the promptness with which they 
were sent, and the great care taken by the Depository officials in selecting and transmit- 
ting them, the highest satisfaction has been expressed by all connected with the Schools. 
It is my mature conviction that apart from the one hundred per cent. allowed, the benefits 
arising from the present system are such that its abolition would entail serious injury to’ 
the cause of education in this Province. In many cases trustees would not know where 
to get School requisites which are now so readily obtained from the Depository and with 
many others the extra trouble and expense would, I fear, prevent the Schools from being 
properly supplied. In view of the great advantages conferred upon our Schools by the 
present system I sincerely hope that all attempts to abolish it will prove abortive. You 
will shortly receive a copy of a resolution carried unanimously at a meeting of the Lennox 
and Addington Teachers’ Association earnestly deprecating the abolition of the Depository. 

Thomas 8. Agar, E'sq., Inspector, No. 1, Hastings.—I have the honour to enclose herewith 
a statement giving the results of my experience upon the subjects set forth in your circular, 
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and, at the same time, to express my regret that I have not been able sooner to communicate 
itto you. After a careful perusal of the statements furnished by the Department, relative 
to the general regulations for the supply of library and prize books, maps and apparatus to 
the Public Schools of Ontario, and as the result of some years’ experience as Local Superin- 
tendent and Inspector of Public Schools in North Hastings, I cannot come to any other 
conclusion than that it would be injurious to the Public Schools to interfere with the 
grant of 100 per cent. allowed to sections on the purchase of prize books, School Section 
libraries, maps, apparatus, &c,, issued from the Depository of the Department. The fol- 
lowing statement of the growth and development of this Section of Ontario is the result 
of personal experience, and will serve to illustrate the causes of forming the opinions I 
~ entertain upon this subject. The rural population of this Section of Ontario consists 
mainly of those who have had to fight their way through all the difficulties of a settler’s 
life, by untiring industry and perseverance, with little or no capital to aid them in their 
struggles, and many of them, too, with little or no education. These men are the fathers 
of the generation now beginning to act their part in life, or being educated in the Public 
Schools, to take their places as citizens of the Dominion. The local newspaper at first, 
followed by the weeklies of the capital, and the agricultural journals, whose circulation 
was promoted and encouraged by the Agricultural Societies, together with a newspaper 
devoted to the church of the reader, formed generally (but by degrees) the staple and 
almost exclusive reading matter of the farmer, indeed the numbers of the old farmers, and 
also their children, who read as extensively as above stated, were, and are, few and far 
between, and may be regarded as the exception, not the rule. The great and continued 
physical exertions required in clearing the land, want of means and leisure, unfitted the 
men for other literary indulgence or pursuits than those of the public prints. The Bible, 
the wonders of nature and Providence, and some stray works, interspersed in 
occasional localities with a few treasured volumes brought from home, were in 
fact the literary treasures of a rural section, more frequently honoured by displays as 
mementoes of home than in their perusal. Some few years after the introduction of the 
School Law, many of the young people of the country began to prepare and educate 
themselves for teachers ; and, so far as the acquirements of the branches for passing the 
Boards of Education required, and the text books afforded them the means, made an 
advance in the right direction. They gradually spread through the country a number of 
young men and women whose influence is beginning to develop itself in the rising genera- 
tion ; but the means for the purchase of books, or, indeed, the taste for and desire to 
read, was then far more limited than at present. Looking upon a love for reading as 
the result not merely of sufficient education to read and understand works of general 
literature, but also as dependent upon and extended through a country by the congenial 
tastes, habits and feelings of those with whom we associate and live in daily intercourse, ~ 
I sought to introduce, by means of annual competitive township examinations, works for 
that purpose, obtained from the Depository, as prizes, into the homes of the successful 
competitors ; and, aided by the liberal donations of friends of education, and the Munici- 
pal Councils, a great number of good books were taken into the homes of our rural popu- 
lation, where I still see them honoured not merely as prizes, but by the evidence they 
bear on their leaves of honoured thumb-marks. Individual efforts are now more effec- 
tively replaced by School Section libraries, in addition to the township libraries, and are 
the recognized means of furnishing the people with works to read. Townships contain 
amongst their readers families of every religious body, and every shade of politics. School 
Sections, in this respect, are but a portion of a township. I believe it 1s generally con- 
ceded that the works furnished to the public libraries ought to be selected by competent 
authority, as upon their selection the principles and moral tone of the community must 
to some extent depend. Neither township councils nor School section trustees could 
undertake this duty ; and constituted as the Board of Public Instruction for Ontario is, 
and the principles upon which it is stated to be guided in the selection of library and 
prize books, I do not know of any body to whom could be more safely and fairly entrusted 
their selection. The question of monopoly by the Department, to the injury of the book- 
trade, is refuted by the Chief Superintendent in his first reply to the objections urged 
against the Depository, and as shown by the value of imported books for the periods 
therein stated ; and though, upon principle, I should consider any monopoly by the Go- 
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vernment which tended to curtail or injure the book-trade as bad policy, yet, bearing in 
mind the great importance of the selection of books, the fostering care with which the 
taste for reading is promoted and encouraged by the Department, that it is a work of 
time to raise up and educate from our people a reading public, and that in the meantime 
the book-trade now is, ‘and will be, annually reaping the benefits resulting from the in- 
creased intelligence and love of reading among the people, I cannot, I say, bearing this in 
mind, think that the monopoly complained of is adverse to the book-trade. The inha- 
bitants of the School Sections have, since the School Law Amendment Act of 1871, been 
called upon to tax themselves very heavily to comply with the requirements of that Act, 
exclusive of the demands made upon them for maps, apparatus, and School Section lib- 
raries ; and taking into consideration the value of assessed property in the several School 
Sections in North Hastings, and the importance with which we must regard the successful 
establishment of School Section libraries, and the furnishing every School with maps and 
apparatus, I should look upon the withdrawal of the 100 per cent. advance upon the 
amount furnished by the trustees for that purpose as a great injury to the Public 
Schools, and also as calculated seriously to retard and impede the education of the youth 
of this country, and the subsequent development of the vast resources we possess, and 
which require but an educated people to reap the benefit of. I beg to add, in conclusion, 
that the selection of books by the Department for prizes, and also for School Section 
libraries, has in all cases coming under my notice given entire satisfaction. : 

John Johnston, E'sq., Inspector, South Hastings—Iin reply to your circular, | 
beg leave to say that it would be impossible to supply our Schools with maps, 
apparatus, tablets and object lessons, library and prize books, &c., were it not for the en- 
couragement given by the Department in granting the 100 per cent. My own experience 
since my appointment as Inspector is that more than half of the Schools of South Has- 
tings could not have been supplied with the above articles had it not been for the induce- 
ment, that if five or more dollars were sent, maps, tablets and object lessons, &c., would 
be sent in value equal to twice the amount of money sent. The prize and library books 
sent from the Department have always given the best satisfaction to teachers, parents, 
trustees and scholars. My own experience as teacher for over fourteen years, and as In- 
spector, enables me to say that the prize and library books have been of great benefit to 
the scholars of our Schools, and also to parents, for I have known in many cases where 
there were no books in the family till those given to the children were brought home, but 
afterwards when those books had been read by all the members of the family, it created 
a taste for reading, and induced the parents to purchase more books, thereby benefiting 
the booksellers rather than injuring them, asI believe they sell more books afterwards. 
The books sent out by the Department have been of the right kind to create a taste for 
reading, and to instil into the minds of both young and old good moral principles and 
general information. The Department, in granting the 100 per cent., and in supplying 
the Schools with maps, apparatus, tablet and object lessons, &c., confers a great benefit on 
the Schools and people of South Hastings, and, in my opinion and experience, it does not 
in any way interfere with private enterprise, but rather helps in that direction. 

Gilbert D. Plati, £sq., Inspector, Co. Prince Edward.—tIn reply to your circular, re- 
questing the benefit of my observation of the Depository connected with your Depart- 
ment, I have the honour to make the following statements :—That, although the 
principle involved appears to some extent objectionable, yet in view of the very satisfac. 
tory character of the work performed by the Educational Depository of Ontario, | think 
it would prove a great misfortune to the interests of education to abandon it, at least so 
long as it is carried on as satisfactorily as in the past. Especially does this apply to the 
maps and apparatus branch, the closing of which would, I believe, result in very great 
injury to our schools, by destroying altogether the uniformity at present existing, and 
placing trustees at the mercy of unscrupulous dealers, who would often supply inferior 
- articles. A few examples of this have already occurred in our county. Another con- 
sideration of weight exists in the important stimulus afforded to trustees by the encour- 
agement of the 100 per cent. addition to remittances, the loss of which wouldbe seriously 
felt. In conclusion, my experience of the working and results of the Depository are fa- 
vourable to its continuance, and my deliberate conviction is that it would be a grave mis- 
take to throw the very difficult and important duties it discharges open to public compe- 


tition. Some few individual booksellers and agents might gain by such a change, but 
the general interests and welfare of the youth of Ontario would be seriously compromised. 
I believe education needs all the fostering care and encouragement that it is possible for 
our enlightened Government’to provide for it. 

J. J. Tilley, Esq., Inspector, Co. Durham.—Before replying to your circular, I 
consulted the teachers of several Schools in which prizes are regularly given, and 


‘of those for which libraries have been provided. In every instance entire satisfac- 


tion was expressed with the kind of books furnished by the Depository, and with the 
price, and the desire was also expressed that Government aid might be continued. 
That the present system of supplying Schools with books, maps, and other school requi- 
sites has been found satisfactory and profitable, is clearly shown by the increase of pur- 
chases. In 1868 the value of maps, books, &c., purchased from the Depository for the 
Schools in this County was $355 84, and the number of prize books, 833. In 1871 the 
amount of purchase was $721 48, and the number of books, 1701, an increase of over 100 
percent. in three years. ‘The maps furnished by the Depository are distinct, durable and 
cheap. Four years ago a travelling agent for maps, succeeded in supplying about twenty 
of our Schools with a map of. Europe and America, at a price higher than that charged by 
the Depository for a superior article. There is now scarcely a School in which the map is 
not entirely worn out. If the present system of supplying Schools be done away with, it 
will open the door for unscrupulous agents to vend their wares, charging high prices and 
furnishing inferior articles. If the present wise supervision over the kind of library and 
prize books to be placed in the hands of our children be removed, it must not be ex- 
pected that trustees will examine all the books which they may purchase for their Schools, 
and it will undoubtedly happen that books of a questionable if not a pernicious character, 
will be given as prizes to children, and will find their way into the libraries of our Public 
Schools. 

James C. Brown, Hsq., Co. Peterborough.—¥or some considerable time past a noisy class 
has been assailing the Educational Depository at Toronto, and clamouring for its abolition. 
After making extensive inquiries respecting it, and having repeatedly thought over the 
whole matter, I have come to the following conclusions : 

1. In no other way could the Schools of the country be so well supplied with maps, 
apparatus, &c., of the most approved description, as by the Depository. Even in many 
of the most remote Schools are to be found maps and charts as good as those in 
the best Schools of cities and towns. The case would have been very different had the 
Trustees been thrown upon their own resources, and brought into contact with ‘those 
whose sole aim would be to dispose of their goods at a profit, and who would in many 
cases have palmed off upon them old and worthless trash. 

2. The book trade has not been injured by the Depository. That trade is at present 
in a more flourishing condition than it would have been had no such Depository existed. 
The increase of general intelligence necessarily acts beneficially on the trade. The Depo- 
sitory has contributed in no small degree to that increase, and so far has assisted the 


trade. The gain to the trade caused by the Depository—aindirect it may be, but. still 


gain—has been far greater than the loss. 

3. If, however, it could be shown that the trade was injured by the Depository, it 
would still be unwise to abolish the latter. The interests of the general community are 
paramount. Those interests should not be sacrificed to the advantage of a class. 

James H. Knight, Esq., Inspector, East Victoria.—With respect to the sale of maps 
apparatus, and books by the Department, I beg to say that I think the removal of the 
Depository would be a most serious blow to the Schools. I admire the honesty which 
supplies large and small buyers at all times at the same price. If trustees got the idea 
that some peddler would be round at some future time with cheaper maps, they would 
wait for the peddler indefinitely, and if they could get 5 per cent. reduction by purchas- 
ing a larger quantity they would wait till they had more money. Again, but for the 
present arrangement, we should probably see the walls of our School-houses defaced with 
such sheets as we frequently see in hotels and offices, men and animals, ships and houses ; 
one hardly knows whether to call them maps with pictures to them or pictures with maps 
to them. If it be desirable to have a uniform series of text-books, it is equally desirable 
that the maps should correspond to those books, and that can be accomplished only by 
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having the preparation under the same direction. The same applies to apparatus. Too 
much care cannot be given to the selection of books for the young, whether for. prizes or 
libraries. The labour is great in any case, but is much less in proportion as the quality 
increases. It would be impossible for trustees or teachers to select books from general 
stores and insure freedom from the pernicious, as can be done by obtaining the books 
from the Depository. An experience of fifteen years has convinced me that the selection 

of books when left in your hands is as satisfactory as can be reasonably expected. 

H. Reazin, Esq., Inspector, West Victoria.—I have the honour to state that during 
an experience of twenty years in teaching in the Common and Grammar Schools of this 
Province, and in my subsequent experience as County Superintendent, and as Public 
School Inspector, I have had many opportunities of becoming acquainted with the system 
and its effects, upon which maps, apparatus, prize books and libraries were furnished by 
the Education Department to the High and Public Schools of Ontario, and as far as my 
observation has extended, I can only state that the effects of the system have been highly 
advantageous to the educational interests of the country. The true light in which this 
subject should be approached, appears to me to be the educational interests of the children 
of the Province, in comparison with which the commercial interests of a few individual 
booksellers sink into insignificance—and in this light no valid argument has been adduced 
against the present system. Even with the advantages of being able to obtain those very 
essential aids to teaching and mental improvement for half price or less, teachers and 
Inspectors find it in many cases difficult, and in some cases impossible to induce 
trustees to furnish their Schools efficiently. Without the wise supervision in the se- 
lection of a suitable class of literature for the youth of the country, and of proper maps 
and apparatus for the Schools, which the present system gives, there is reason to fear that 
their reading would partake more largely of the ‘dime novel” character, and that our 
present chaste and elegant School maps would soon assume more of the American picto- 
rial style and appearance. It has frequently been my painful experience to notice that 
the very booksellers who complain of the Departmental system of furnishing a properly 
supervised class of prize and library books to the youths of the land, are themselves in the 
practice of selling American dime novels containing both profane and immoral language, 
to any youthful purchaser who may offer. My personal experience would lead me to pre- 
dict that not one-tenth part of our Schools would be fully equipped with those very essen- 
tial requirements but for this wise provision of our Legislature. Were I to suggest any 
change it would be in the direction of making those things still cheaper, or if possible 
entirely free to the Schools of the country. I have indeed already petitioned the Depart- 
ment, and joined in petitions to the Legislature in favour of having maps and apparatus 
furnished free to all new and needy School sections. 

James McBrien, Esq., Inspector, Co. Ontario.—In reply to your circular, I have the 
honour to say, that after due deliberation I am unable to suggest any reform in 
the principles regarding the Depository of the Department, for they are judicious 
and well adapted to the wants and conditions of the people. They make ample 
provision for the diffusion of pure, useful knowledge among the masses, and shield every 
man’s conscience from offence. They never move off the platform common to all creeds, 
&c. All the School authorities that I have heard speak of them have expressed their 
entire satisfaction with the fulfilment of their orders, being adapted to the different reli- 
gious persuasions, nationalities and ages of the pupils. My own experience is, that higher 
intelligence and more exemplary discipline prevail in those Schools which have embraced 
the privileges afforded by them. 

David Fotheringham, Esq., Inspector, North York.—In reply to your circular re- 
specting Public School Libraries, I have the honour to state, that in the 81 School 
Corporations reported in my last report to the Chief Superintendent, there are 36 
libraries with 6622 volumes. The School population is 11548. The number of indivi- 
duals making use of the libraries was 558.- The number of volumes read 3183. The 
average number of volumes taken out by each applicant is nearly 6, and the proportion 
of readers to the population is 1 in 21, or four per cent. The P.S. libraries in my dis- 
trict may be pronounced a failure. Few are provided and these are made little use of. 
The taste for reading must yet be developed, as it does not seem now to exist. A very 
general complaint I find to be that the works, though good, with which existing libraries 
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are supplied, do not meet the tastes of those for whom they are designed. It occurs to me 
that if Inspectors and others were required periodically to hand in a list of works which 
would supply this deficiency, selections could be made therefrom with advantage, and the 
Department could still exercise the essential function of protecting Schools from the intro- 
duction of improper works. 

Donald J. McKinnon, Esq., Inspector, Co. Peel.—In reply to your circular, I have 
the honour to offer the following. observations :—(1.) That I believe the practice 
which has hitherto obtained in this Province, of encouraging the establishment of 
public libraries and the provision of a proper supply of maps, apparatus, prize-books, 
&c., bya Government grant of 100°%, to be highly conducive to the best interests of 
our Schools and of education generally. The knowledge that they can do so at half- 
price is doubtless a great inducement to many trustees to procure educational “ imple- 
ments,” which, because they did without them in their young days, (as they did without 
reaping and threshing machines) some people are only half persuaded their.children can 
really need now. Prizes, too, would be much more seldom distributed, had they 
“to be paid for in full out of the section funds. (2.) That if the Government grant 
were allowed on all School requisites purchased by the proper authorities, irrespec- 
tive of where procured, or at what price, the trustees, who are generally men not 
-accustomed to judge of the quality and value of such things, would be often im- 

posed on, and worthless articles, such as Lloyd’s “ Map of the U. 8. Continent” (which 
by the way has already found its way into too many of our Schools) would be 
palmed off upon them by “ free-trade” booksellers and agents. « It seems to me, there- 
fore, that it would be impossible to continue the Government aid without some adequate 
‘supervision over the kind and value of the purchase on which the grant.is allowed, and 
that it remains only to consider what kind of supervision would be at the same time most 
efficient and least expensive. It might, perhaps, be possible for the Department to pub- 
lish a catalogue of maps, apparatus, and even library books, showing the price at which 
each article might be bought from any bookseller, and the Government percentage al- 
lowed thereon, the invoice having been certified to by some competent person, but this 
would entail an amount of labour and expenditure in all probability far beyond that spent 
on the Depository, and would, in my opinion, be much less satisfactory. In conclusion, 
I would give it as my not quite decided opinion, that the abolition of the Depository in 
connection with the Education Department would have a serious influence for evil upon 
our Schools generally. It is true that there are sometimes complaints, perhaps quite 
without foundation, that maps, books, &c. on the catalogues are often ndét in stock when 
called for, and are, sometimes, not procured so quickly as might be done by a private 
firm under the pressure of competition ; and that when trustees and teachers visit the 
Depository to select books &c., they have not quite the same facilities for examining and 
choosing from the whole stock that would gladly be granted them elsewhere. But these 
objections point rather to the propriety of enlarging the stock and accommodation of the 
present Depository than to the advisability of entirely doing away with it. Indeed the 
truth seems to be that while many thoroughly appreciate the advantages afforded by the 
Depository, and many more are quite indifferent, there are almost none in this part of the 
country who are in any sense opposed to it. Before closing, I shall venture to offer a single 
suggestion, with much hesitation, however, as to its feasibility. It will be seen from my 
Special Report for 1872, that very few—say one in ten—of our teachers have even read 
any work bearing directly upon their professional duties. This is certainly much to be 
regretted ; can it be remedied? The Depository supplies Normal School students with 
books &c. at half price, and the Government pays two-thirds the cost of books for Me- 
chanics’ Institutes ; might not teachers, as individuals and as associations, be afforded the 
same advantages in the purchase of strictly professional works, and would not the country 
at large be quite as much benefited as in the other cases mentioned ? But even as things 
are at present, teachers are certainly afforded advantages at the Depository which they 
can obtain no where else. a 

James C. Morgan, Esq., M.A., Inspector, North Simcoe.—I have the honour to state, 
with respect to your communication concerning the Book, Map, &c. Department, that very 
general satisfaction is felt with its working, throughout this Riding, and that I know no 
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improvement that could be made in its management, except perhaps (specially in the case 
of a new and poor section) to grant the 100% on al/ sums under $5 as well as over. 

Robert Lnttle, Esq., Inspector, Co. Halton.—In response to Dr. Hodgins’ circular relating 
to the Depository Branch of our Public School system, I have the honour to make 
the following remarks :—Having selected for different Public School Libraries over 1,000 
volumes from the Depository, and having also acted as a P. S. Librarian for nearly nine 
years, I attach the highest importance to the beneficial influence which a judiciously selected 
library exerts, not only on the minds of the pupils of the School, but on the adults of the 
section. I regard the establishment of a Public School Library 7 every section essential to 
the welfare of our system of education. A yearly addition should be made to it propor- 
tionate to the wants of the sections. When the number of readers is under fifty, trustees 
should be required to raise ten dollars yearly for the increase of the library. When the 
number exceeds fifty and is less than one hundred, one volume should be added for each 
reader. When the number exceeds one hundred, one volume for every two readers might 
be sufficient. In too many instances when trustees have procured a library, however small, 
they conclude that their duty in the matter is ended, whereas it is only begun. Instead 
of abolishing the Depository greater facilities should be given to its working. It is conceded 
that its establishment by the Department has fostered a desire for literature amongst, the 
people. Evidence of this is so clear that even its opponents admit it. I observe that 
for every dollar’s worth of books imported by the Department for the Schools, the book- 
sellers import ten dollars worth for the public. Why restrict the sowing which yields 
such a bountiful harvest? Excellent books might no doubt be supplied to our Schools by 
other agencies, but I know of no system that could so effectually keep out trashy and 
worthless ones. 

J. H. Smith, Esq., Inspector Co. Wentworth.—I have postponed sending in any observa- 
tions on the subject referred to in your circular, until such time as I had completed my first 
visit to the schools of this county, and made careful inquiries concerning these matters, so 
that “I might be able to give you, not only my own views but also a correct and reliable 
statement of the opinion of trustees and teachers in regard to the Depository system. The 
results of these enquiries are, that trustees and teachers have expressed themselves as being 
well satisfied with the present system, and consider it a great boon to our public schools. 
The reasons assigned by them are, that they are enabled, by the present system, to supp!y 
their schools with uniform sets of maps and apparatus; that they can obtain carefully as- 
sorted packages of prize books, and that libraries, suitable for their sections, can be obtained 
from the Depository for a moderate sum. Many trustees stated to me, that they would ex- 
ceedingly regret to see the Depository system abolished, for, as they say, ‘‘if the law compels 
us to furnish our schools with maps, apparatus, library and prize books, it onght also to fur- 
nish places where they may be obtained.”” I therefore feel convinced that the policy of those 
who are actively engaged in carrying out the details of our present system, and of the friends 
of education generally in this county, is decidedly in favour of the Depository system. The 
Depository is now entering upon a new era in its most important work. Under the former 
School Act, the necessity of giving prizes, furnishing libraries for the school sections, and sup- 
plying suitable maps and apparatus, was brought under the notice of trustees, but not insisted 
upon to the same extent, as it is under the present Act. It is with no small difficulty that 
Inspectors are now able, with the present facilities, to secure such requisites as are essentially 
necessary for the management of our schools; and if these were done away with the difficul- 
ties would be certainly greater. The Depository system, if properly managed, (and the 
management is under government control) provides facilities for the diffusion of the recent 
improvements and corrections in maps and apparatus, and likewise acts as a guardian to pro- 
tect the young from the evils of a trashy literature, by supplying them with library and 
prize books of undoubted value. I am of the opinion that the abolition of the Depository 
system would be a serious drawback to the advancement of our Public Schools. 

M. J. Kelly, Esq., M. D., Inspector, Co. Brant.—In reply to your circular touching 
“the principles upon which Books, Maps, Apparatus,” &c., have hitherto been supplied 
by the Department to the Schools receiving Legislative aid, I beg to submit the follow- 
ing observations: 1. I deem it almost superfluous now to offer arguments in favour of 
the establishment of Public, High School and Teachers’ Libraries. Their importance has 
been long since conceded by the best and ablest men, and the necessity for such aid in the 
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diffusion of useful knowledge is becoming more evident to experienced educationists. In 
common with the great body of teachers of the time, I hailed with satisfaction the estab- 
lishment of a Depository at Toronto, controlled by the Government, and under the imme- 
- diate supervision of the Chief Superintendent of Education, for the supply, at greatly 
reduced rates, of such books, maps, and apparatus. The books and apparatus previously 
supplied for Township Libraries, School Libraries, and Schools, mostly by agents of large 
book establishments in New York, Rochester, and Buffalo, had been of a very inferior 
description, both asto binding and topography, as wellas to general literary and scientific excell- 
ence. If any one is in doubt as to the accuracy of this fact let him examine the School 
Libraries throughout New York State and judge for himself. Besides, as their itinerant 
book-vendors were solely intent on making money for themselves and their employers, no 
regulations, for the proper management and preservation of the libraries were, as a rule, 
furnished, and the result was, that the books were speedily destroyed or lost. The books, 
&c., supplied by the Department have been of a very different character, generally ob- 
tained from British and Canadian publishing houses, and owing to the excellent rules pre- 
scribed by the authorities at the Education Office, they have been kept for years in a good 
state of preservation. From my long and varied experience in teaching in Ontario, both as 
a Public and High School Master, I have enjoyed exceptional advantages and opportunities 
of judging of the usefulness of School libraries as furnished by the Department in 
Toronto. I was in the City of Hamilton with Dr. Sangster, the founder of the Hamilton 
Schools, afterwards Head Master of the Provincial Normal School, when the Central School 
Library was furnished, and I remained long enough to note the excellent effect produced 
thereby, especially in the more advanced classes. The books, apparatus, &c., at that time 
procured, were excellent in every way. A few years afterwards, when Head Master of the 
Schoolsof the Townof Bowmanville, [ wascommissioned by the Board of Union School Trus- 
tees to select a library for the use of the Schools of that town. To the general excellence of 
the books and apparatus then obtained the people of Bowmanville will, I am persuaded, 
bear willing testimony. I have since, on many occasions, procured prizes from this De- 
_ partment and assisted in the selection of prizes and library books. I have also left the 
selection, not unfrequently, to Dr. May, or some other officer of the Depository, or at the 
discretion of the Department, and never had any sufficient reason to complain of the 
character of the books furnished. 2. I am familiar with the history of the opposition 
to the Depository during the last seventeen years. Little has been written or said about 
it which has escaped my observation. I read the Rev. Mr. Geikie’s (a Toronto Booksel- 
ler) letter published in the Globe Newspaper, in 1858-9, I think it was—lI have read the 
letters of others equally interested, I have read the Globe articles, and I have witnessed 
the periodical attacks which have since appeared in the same journal. I have never con- 
sidered the arguments urged by any of these objectors against the maintenance of the Deposi- 
tory, valid arguments. That it has unjustly interfered with the “ Trade,” the “Trade Re- 
turns” disprove, the value of books imported into the Province now being nearly three 
times what it was twenty years ago. The further objection that the Depository creates a 
“monopoly ” injurious to the regular trade is more specious than sound when all the cir- 
cumstances are considered. The Government of a country ought to be solicitous about 
the general rather than the individual interest. It is surely one of the foremost of public 
duties to furnish the people with the means of education at the lowest practicable rates, and 
to see that the material furnished is of the best quality. 3. This duty has been, I con- 
ceive, faithfully performed, in so far as our Schools are concerned, by the Education 
Department, under the control of the Government. What care booksellers, generally, 
about the public good separate from their own? Their main object is gain. The educa- 
tion of the people is, with them, a secondary consideration. In my opinion, to throw 
open the right of supply to the booksellers, without let or hinderance, would have a most: 
pernicious tendency and would inevitably lead to the introduction of an inferior class of 
books on science and literature. They enjoy now the principle of supplying all the text- 
~ books used in the Schools, and thatis as much as can be safely intrusted to them, the 
welfare of the young and the interests of the country being kept in view. I should, there- 
fore, regard the closing up of the Depository by the Government as a public calamity and 
an act fraught with mischief to the cause of sound and useful learning. 
John B. Somerset, Esq., Inspector Co. Lincoln.—I have no hesitation in saying, that in 
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obtaining maps ana apparatus for our schools, there should be some means of protecting Boards 
of Trustees against agents, &c., who would impose worthless trash upon them for good school 
apparatus, and [ cannot imagine any better plan to accomplish this than providing a regular 
Depository, where well-chosen apparatus of every description may be obtained at fair prices. , 
Asa proof of the necessity of this protection, I may state that I have observed in many 
schools of this county—a large map mounted on thick paper (not linen) crowded with names 
and badly out-lined—in short, proving on close examination, to be a huge advertisement for 
a travelling circus; yet trustees are found who pay for such trash, nearly double the price 
for which a similar map, well mounted, may be obtained from the Depository. From this, 
it is evident to me that, were there no regular Depository, trustees would be at the mercy of 
a host of agents with inferior wares and oily tongues, as they are in many parts of the neigh- 
bouring Republic. In the obtaining of library and prize-books, the main object to be kept 
_ in view, in my opinion is, the selection of works calculated to elevate the tastes and senti- 
‘ments of youth, by giving them access only to standard works in English Literature, and 
could this be done, were the trade exclusively in the hands of the booksellers, I think it 
would be the preferable method: but until this is done—and I have heard no feasible plan 
yet propounded by the opponents of the Depository—there must be some means adopted to 
keep out of children’s hands, the trashy pernicious literature of the day ; so that, while the 
present system may not be without its defects, it is infinitely superior to no system at all, ic. 
leaving it utterly to the decision of the purchasers what books to select, without check or 
supervision. 
James H. Ball, Esq., Inspector Co. Welland.—In regard to the policy of supplying our 
Public and High Schools with Prize and Library Books, Maps and Apparatus from the De- 
pository of the Department, I beg leave to say, that I regard the policy as a highly judicious 
one, and one that ought to be maintained as part of our Educational system. Among the 
reasons that lead me to entertain that view, 1 beg to submit the following: 1. In supplying 
our schools with prize and library books upon a wide range of subjects, it is of the utmost 
importance that these books be such as to influence in a right direction, the youth of our 
country. The supervision necessary to secure this end can be most effectually exercised by 
the Educational Department, only such books being selected as are suitable to the object in 
view. By this means, moreover, school authorities have a guarantee, that in sending to the 
Depository, they will receive only such works as are of approved character. It is also im- 
portant that maps and apparatus for our schools be of the best description. The same 
supervision, therefore, is necessary in regard to them, and the same means, in order that it 
may be equally effectual. 2. My experience as to the nature of the books supplied from the 
Depository of the Department, an experience extending over a period of about twenty years, 
leads me to estimate highly the advantages of maintaining such a Depository. The books 
that have come under my notice in connection with our Public and High schools, have in- 
variably been of choice character, well adapted to their object, and have always given great 
satisfaction. ‘The maps and apparatus also bespeak a pains taking supervision, and an aim 
_ that the execution of the work in this branch shall be the highest order. 3. The advan- 
tageous terms offered by the Department as an inducement to school authorities, to supply 
their schools with prize and library books, maps and apparatus Abolishing the Depository, 
therefore, and making it more expensive to supply them, could not but have a prejudicial 
effect upon our schools. Abolishing the Depository of the Department, moreover, I should 
regard as impolitic in regard to the development of trade, inasmuch as cultivating a taste for 
reading by means of prize and library books has an important bearing upon that question. 
And inasmuch as the Depository is maintained without entailing any expense whatever upon 
the Province, school authorities might justly regard it as a hardship to be compelled to pur- 
chase upon terms less advantageous than those offered at the Depository. 

Richard Harcourt, Esq., M.A, Inspector, Co. Haldimand—In reply to your circular 
I beg to state, that, for different reasons, particularly for those contained in your 
circular (Reply to objections, 3rd and 4th paragraphs), I deem the Book Deposi- 
tory to be an “essential” in our School system. I know from experience that, did we 
not get the 100 per cent. grant, I would have a great deal of difficulty in inducing 
trustees to purchase the requisite maps, &c. For a long time, I doubted the need of such 
a Depository, since it is just a question of indirect taxation ; but the same point, as you 
observe, if carried out, would argue against the semi-annual Government grants. 
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J. J. Wadsworth, Esq., M.D., Inspector, Co. Norfolk.—In reply to circular asking 
my opinion regarding the Depository, I beg to say Iam strongly in favour of maintaining 
the present system. From what I have observed during the past twelve years, as teacher 
and inspector, I am convinced that the Depository has supplied the Public Schools with 
maps, apparatus and prize-books much more cheaply, much more conveniently and much 
more judiciously than “the trade” would have supplied them. As to*cheapness it is clear 
that the! Depository can sell at lower figures than even the wholesale dealers of Toronto,for 
while the latter carry on business with a view to amassing a fortune, the Depository aims 
only at paying running expenses. It is plain, too, that by ordering direct from the De- 
pository instead of through a local dealer, as it would be necessary to do were the Deposi- 
tory closed, the local dealers profits are also saved to the School Sections. As to convens- 
ence, the present system is unrivalled. It would, I imagine,be much more troublesome 
for trustees to visit, say, the county town, and there select from a limited stock, than it 
is to leave the whole labour of selection to the agents of the Depository. In the one case 
it would perhaps be a journey of forty miles—a day spent in an unpleasant and thankless 
task ; in the other the mere mailing of a printed form. And why not send such a form 
to the local dealer? says one. This leads to the third point. The Depository can make 
a much more judicious selection than the local dealer. For the stock on hand is always 
larger than any private dealer could command. But could he not order from Toronto ? 
He could, by referring to a catalogue—a poor guide. Besides, would a dealer, as a rule, 
order from Toronto while any books that would “do” were on his shelves? I believe 
that the local dealer, as a rule, would not send so good a selection of books as are sent by 
the Depository. Again,could'we trust every local dealer to select books for our libraries, &c.? 
Wonld they be books of the right stamp? The aim of every merchant is not to sell the 
best article but the most profitable one. I need not enter into this question fully. It 
has been amply discussed by‘the press. There is little doubt that “ the trade” would 
fail in making wise selections. While giving them credit for as much conscientiousness 
as any other class of men, I should be sorry to see the character of our public libraries 
and of our prize-books left entirely to their discretion. There is another strong reason 
_why the Depository should be sustained, viz., that if closed there would be a large falling 

off in the amount purchased. From what I know of the manner in which trustees are in- 
duced in many cases to send an order for books, &c., I am sure that if there be any addi- 
tional difficulty thrown in the way of procuring them the purchases would be seriously 
diminished. In rural sections trustees will fill up a form with alacrity, whereas as I have 
said above, the necessity of dealing with some bookseller would appear to be a serious 
obstacle. Besides, the Depository, by diligence and good management, has built up a 
business reputation. It has established a sort of business connection from one end of the 
Province to the other. Every trustee knows precisely where and how books, maps, &c. 
may be obtained. But if the claims of various rival local dealers have to be considered, 
the “pros.” and “cons” will have to be discussed, then will be deliberation. The simple 
carte blanche to the Depository is by far the best means. “ Again, I hold it is absolutely . 
necessary for the Government to continue for some years to come the plan of granting 100 
per cent. on all-remittances for books, &c. This has been done to encourage trustees to 
supply their Schools with what a modern School requires, so that a trained teacher may. 
not find himself without the machinery wherewith to work in the way taught him at the 
Normal School. The time for discontinuing this encouragement has not yet come. The 
Inspectors state that in several counties hardly a map is to be found, In this county, old 
as it is, apparatus is very rare, and libraries are to be found in but 17 of the 103 sections. 
If a love of knowledge, a love of reading, is to be fostered among the people, it will be neces- 
sary for some time yet to extend the helping hand to all sections willing to meet it half-way. 
As for the cry that the rights of the book trade are being interfered with, I must say I 
’ never heard a more audacious misstatement. The Government hasas much right to supply 

the needs of its Schools as a private teacher has to supply his pupils with stationery or 
books. The Schools belong to the people collectively, and the people collectively have a 
right to the cheapest and best supplies they can obtain. If they choose to import or 
manufacture for the Schools it is their undoubted right so to do. .And that they are 
wise in so doing it is clear, from a consideration of what would follow if the Depository 
were closed. One or two Toronto firms would monopolize the whole business. The local 
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dealers would be subject to whatever arrangements of prices these firms might determine 
upon. If the business were so extensive as to induce keen competition among importers 
and wholesale dealers this objection would be less forcible. But it would not be so. The 
business is a specialty. If any firm went into the line it would be necessary to keep a large 
stock. And one, or at most two, firms would do so, and engross the whole business. For all 
these reasons I trust that for’some years tc come, at all events, the Government will sus- 
tain the Depository. 

William Carlyle, Esq., Inspector, Co, Oxford.—In reply to your circular respecting the 
Department furnishing Schools with library books, apparatus, &c., I have the honour to 
state—Ist. My own experience enables me to state that the articles supplied are satisfac- 
tory, both as to cost and quality ; 2nd. That the only parties agitating for a suspension 
of this function of the Department are such as are directly or indirectly interested finan- 
cially in the change. 3rd. Trustees do not ask for a change. In this county a book- 
seller issued petitions among trustees for signatures, asking the Legislature to give the 
matter over to the trade, and to make the usual Government allowances to the School 
Boards. In many cases the trustees came to me with them. I did not hear of one being 
signed. 4th. In case the selection is left to trustees and the trade, such articles will be 
urged upon the attention of trustees as yield the best profit, to the sacrifice of uniformity 
and every other consideration. 

Thomas Pearce, Esq., Inspector Co. Waterloo.—tin reply to your circular I beg to say, 
that for thirteen years previous to my appointment, in July, 1871, to the office of County 
Inspector, I was actively engaged in teaching in the Berlin Public Schools. During that 
time I was eye witness of the distribution of several hundred dollars worth of Prize Books 
and scientific articles: I also had the opportunity of seeing a large amount of money ex- 
pended.for maps and apparatus. These articles were invariably procured from the Deposi- 
tory of the Department, and I must say, I never heard a word of dissatisfaction expressed, 
except by those”engaged in the trade, or their friends. While a teacher, I looked upon the 
Depository as one of the greatest boons that our Educational system conferred upon us; and 
since | became Inspector and had an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with its 
working generally throughout the County, this opinion has been greatly strengthened. As 
far as I can ascertain, the question is agitated by interested parties only, and I do sincerely 
hope that our Legislature, in its wisdom, will calmly consider what the probable consequence 
would be if the Depository were abolished. 

A. D. Fordyce, Esq., Inspector, No. 1, Wellington.—I would beg leave to state in 
reply to the circular issued by Dr. Hodgins, in reference to the Education Depart- 
ment supplying Library and Prize Books, Maps and Apparatus to the Public and 
High Schools, that I have ever considered and do yet consider the Depository a 
valuable section of the School Department. With meit is nota subject of doubt but of 
strong conviction, that School libraries have come into existence in the majority of in- 
stances solely through the means of the Educational Depository. It is true that the book 
trade in this Province has attained to such dimensions, now, that there is no difficulty in 
procuring any work that may be required. But School libraries cannot be got up as 
cheap from the booksellers as from the Department. I have had frequent opportunities of 
testing this fact from collections of prize books distributed in Public Schools, obtained 
‘from the local booksellers, where the prices were made as low as possible. In the tech- 
nical language of the merchants, the profits were cut very fine, yet these books were not 
as cheap as the same kind procured from the Department, where they had the advantage 
of the 100%. Besides, in such collections of prize books I have often observed a number 
of works that were worthless trashy things, where the only object in view by the seller in 
disposing of such was commercial gain. I cannot conceive how it would be possible for 
the trade to supply the Schools as they have been or should be, with maps and apparatus. 
I cannot express my mind upon this division of the subject better, than by heartily and 
earnestly endorsing the note on page four of the circular containing the four reasons why 
the trade is incompetent to take the place of the Depository in supplying our Schools. 
From my lengthy connection with the working of our Public Schools, I am decidedly in 
favour of the Depository Department still being continued, at least so far as maps and 
School apparatus are concerned, and also works on educations 

Rev. James Kilgour, Inspector, No. 2, Wellington.—I have to acknowledge receipt 
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of your letter respecting Public School libraries and prize books. I am obliged 
to you for reminding me of the subject, as it had been lost sight of owing to 
other work, and a desire carefully to examine the facts pro and con contained 
in the circular. My mature opinion is what it has always been, that by the facilities 
afforded by the Department for procuring libraries and prize books, a very great boon is con- 
ferred on the Schools of our land, and other Institutions which are treated on the same 
terms which I can only regret that they do not all avail themselves of. I consider the re- 
striction which is meant as a guarantee for the exclusion of improper books is one that is 
highly necessary, and that the idea that the same works can be procured on equally favour- 
able terms elsewhere, or equally good works, can only be very exceptionally correct, and 
_ that, taking one book with another, on the assumption that such may occasionally be the 
case, it would not hold good. Without minutely entering into the arguments used in com- 
batting the assertion of injustice to booksellers and publishers, I would simply say that 
these arguments appear to me to be reasonable and satisfactory. 

Wiliam Ferguson, Esq., Inspector, South. Grey.—lI have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your circular referring to the “Educational Depository,” 
and in reply beg leave to remark: I have been intimately acquainted with our 
School system for twenty years, viz., since my appointment as Local Superintendent 
in 1853. I have observed with very great interest the establishment of the 
Depository for the supply of maps, books, apparatus, &c., &c., and noted with great satis- 
faction the benefits which it has continued to confer by the facilities it affords to the 
School authorities. In the course of these years I have had many opportunities of conver- 
sation with intelligent parties of different shades of political and religious belief, inter- 
ested in the educational questions of the day, a very large majority of whom appear to 
regard the Depository and its management with great satisfaction. Indeed, except during 
the first years of its establishment, almost every reference to it indicates great satis- 
faction. 

Wilham Alexander, Hsq., Inspector Co. Perth.—I have to state in reply to your circular 
referring to certain objections that have been urged against the policy of supplying schools 
with maps, apparatus, prize books and library books, from the Depository of the Department, 
that my experience convinces me that the policy of the Government in encouraging the fur- 
nishing of schools with suitable maps, apparatus, libraries, &c., has been a wise one ; and in 
giving effect to this policy, I believe no better plan could well be devised than the present 
Depository plan. No friend to educational progress, I think, could suggest that this generous 
government aid to schools should be discontinued, but some difference of opinion might exist 
as to how this aid should be given. Already two ways are adopted by the Government in 
aiding the establishment of public libraries—the depository plan, and the plan adopted in 
regard to Mechanics’ Institutes. Some experience of both these plans decide me in the 
opinion that the former has been eminently satisfactory, all the government grant being de- 
voted to its intended object, and that the latter has been extremely unsatisfactory in its 
results ; in some cases not one-fourth of the government grant being devoted as intended by 
law. It is not my intention to urge all the points raised by the objectors to the present 
policy, but to give my own opinion, I have reason to know, I am firmly of the conviction, 
that to do away with the Depository, as proposed by some, would very seriously affect the 
very desirable end ; that those who have the management and supervision of schools have been 
aiming at for the past few years, viz.: the supplying of all our schools with the requisite 
means of instruction. I know that the abolition of the Depository would give great dissatis- 
faction to school officers, and would be decidedly unpopular with the-people. They would 
be slow to see that the failure of a few booksellers, to become rich out of the sale of maps, 
apparatus, &c., to schools, should be a matter of grave importance or national concernment. 
They would be unwilling to believe that a government policy should be shaped so as to serve 
the interest of a few rather than the public good. I believe it is admitted, by the objectors 
to the present system, that in the infancy of the school system, the Depository was needed, 
but they now contend that the necessity for this establishment no longer exists. I would 
ask, who are to judge whether the Depository is any longer necessary or not? Those who are . 
anxious to profit by selling maps, apparatus and books to our schools, or those who have to 
supply the ways and means? The latter, I believe, should be the judges, and from observa- 
tion and inquiry, I am satisfied that they are ready to pronounce a verdict in favour of re- 
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taining the Depository on its present footing. The objectors assert that the Depository is an 
expensive burden on the Province, but I can assure them that the people fail to see how, 
making them pay two and one-half times as much for school requisites as they do now, would 
in any way lighten the burden. The establishment of the Depository was a necessity, the 
good it has done can scarcely be estimated ; to-day it is as necessary and as useful as it ever 
was, and it would be a matter of much regret to me, if the government would yield to the 
importunities of an over anxious few, and in the least, lessen its powers, or impare its use- 
fulness. 
J. fi. Miller, Hsg., Inspector, South Huron.—In reply to your favour requesting 
the result of my experience and observations with reference’ to the Departmental 
Depository, I beg to state, lst: That, during the ten years of my experience as teacher 
in the Public Schools, prizes, received from the Department, were distributed annu- 
ally. When not in a position to select for myself, I requested that the selection be made 
by the Department, merely stating in my application that I required certain numbers at 
stated prices. The trustees and myself have invariably been well satisfied with the se- 
lections. In 1872, William Young, Esq., Reeve of Colborne, gave me $25 for the purpose 
of giving prizes at a competitive examination of the Schools in the Township. Applica- 
tion was made to the Department, $50 worth of books:were sent, and all interested were 
highly pleased with the selection made. (2.) The libraries throughout my district are 
generally well read and highly appreciated, but on account of increased expenditure in 
providing increased accommodation, enlarged sites and apparatus, the libraries have not 
been augmented, but when these are secured, as they will be during the present year, then 
the libraries will be attended to. There can be no doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
person as to the great benefits derived from the literature disseminated throughout the 
country by means of the School library and the prizes distributedannually in our Schools. 
The people are being imperceptibly educated by these means, and if they are taken away, 
the taste for home reading must necessarily die out in many families, as the only sources 
of supply will be cut off. In anew country like this many people cannot afford to buy 
books, many more do not care to buy, but when they are forced upon them through their 
children, they will and do read them, and thus a taste for reading is created and cultivat- 
ed, and of course results in great benefits to society at large. (3.) The check given by the 
Department in excluding questionable literature, is most salutary, andif a similar over- 
sight could be secured in the selection of our Mechanics’ Institutes and other libraries, our 
young people would enjoy scientific, historical and other works calculated to prepare body 
and mind for the duties of life, and we should not have to deplore the present age of dime 
novels and yellow-backed trash, which have such a powerful influence for evil. The taste 
for such reading is daily increasing and the result in many places is that the very best 
books in the library are scarcely or never touched, while worthless nonsense is swallowed 
down with avidity. (4.) Booksellers, in many cases, assure us that the 100% granted by 
the Department is all a sham, that they can sell booksas cheaply as the Department. My 
experience goes to prove the contrary. I have applied the test of asking the price in the 
book stores of books similarly hound, the same subject and similarly bound, with a result 
in favour of the Department of from 10% to 30%. They cry out against a monopoly, 
while they are striving to create a form of monopoly that will entirely exclude thousands 
from the benefits of useful and wholesome literature. I think to do away with either the 
Library or Prize Book Depository would strike a heavy blow at our excellent Schools, 
and, at the same time, [ think it will not secure an increase of revenue to those who so 
anxiously desire its overthrow. (5). To close the Map and Apparatus Department of the 
Depository will at once very seriously injure the working of our Schools. We gain ‘in 
uniformity by having the supervision of one head ;if we have many we will go back to 
the days of 20 years ago, when every teacher had a particular preference for the work of 
certain publishers. Uniformity of text-books has been secured after long years of hard 
struggling, and it would be a thousand pities to destroy that uniformity by taking away 
the very means that brought it into existence. Uniformity of work, uniformity in text- 
books and uniformity in maps and apparatus of all kinds are essentially necessary to suc- 
cess in the School-room. If we can gain these, then, the frequent change of teacher will 
not so much influence our Schools under the present mode of inspection as in the past, 
and, as a consequence, our pupils will leave the School-room thoroughly fitted to perform 
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the duties of life. In conclusion, I may state that I have been frequently compelled to 
explain that the Department has nothing to do with the text-books in our Schools, fur- 
ther than to see that each publisher brings his work to a required standard of excellence. 
Many believe that all the books emanate from the Department, and that it has a profit on 
such. I think a few words of explanation in the ‘Journal of Education ” would do 
much to remove this false impression. I may also state that, after consultation with a 
large number of teachers, while I find very few who think that a scheme could be de- 
vised and who would be in favour of handing over to the “ Booksellers” the Library and 
Prize Books, all maintain that to abolish the Map and Apparatus Department would be 
a serious calamity. | 

Archibald Dewar, Esq., Inspector, North Huron.—In reply’ to your circular respect- 
ing the Educational Depository, I have the honour to state that I have always considered 
it a great boon to the youth of our Province and that, from what. has come under my 
notice during the past two years, I am now more deeply impressed with its importance 
and usefulness than ever. Our Public School libraries are few in number and small in 
bulk, compared with what they really should be, and were the Educational Depository 
abolished, they would be fewer and smaller still; and all guarantee that nothing but a 
pure, wholesome and suitable literature would find its way into our Public School libra- 
ries be at anend. The various objections urged against the Depository, were I able to 
see their pertinence, would weigh very little with me as compared with the only way in 
which, as far as I can see, any efficient control can be exercised over the character of the 
literature to be circulated among our youth, in the shape of School libraries and School 
prizes, especially when it is taken into consideration that so many of the trustees leave 
the selection to be made when the books are procured. It is not necessary that I should 
refer, in detail, to the various objections urged against the Depository, as what I have 
already stated is quite sufficient to settle the matter, so far as my opinion is concerned, at 
least ; until I have good evidence that every man engaged in “the trade” will be likely to ex- 
ercise the same care in the distributionof literature free from anything of a doubtful char- 
acter, that the Council of Public Instruction has hitherto done. To grant a monopoly to 
one or two reliable booksellers would be deprecated all over the Province. The Educa- 
tional Depository has done the country good service in the past, is doing so now, and 
will, I trust, be allowed to continue doing so in the future, all grumbling to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

Richard V. Langdon, Esq., Inspector, East Bruce.—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of a circular from the Department of Education, relating to the objections of some to 
the Depository. I am of the opinion that if this very important feature of our educational 
system be given up it will prove a serious blow to its prosperity. At different times I 
have had occasion to deal with the “ Department” in the matter of prize books, maps, 
&c., and found the utmost satisfaction expressed by the trustees, for whom the articles 
were obtained. In every instance the books were carefully selected, so much SO that it 
would be very difficult to make a better selection. There are but few School Libraries 
within my jurisdiction, and some of these are in a low state ; but on enquiry I find this 
to be the result of carelessness on the part of the librarian, in not keeping a proper re- 
cord of the names of parties receiving books. Several books are outstanding, and no one 
knows to whom they were lent. The interest that people would take in a properly 
managed library is thus destroyed, and the good effects lost. Objections are sometimes 
urged by trustees and and others, against public libraries, on the ground that the interest 
once felt soon dies out, and books are either lost or lying on the shelves unread. This 
could be avoided by a more judicious management, and a careful record kept of every 
book. I recommend the continuance of the Depository for the following reasons: (1) 
The articles required for schools must necessarily be of a better class when selected by 
parties whose sole business is to supply them, than those supplied by persons who look 
only to profits. (2) I look upon the Department as the only safeguard against a corrupt 
literature. Agents would soon flood the country with cheap, but, to a great extent, de- 
moralizing literature. (3) I see no force in any of the objections urged against the De 
pository which, in my opinion, is a proof that we require no change. (4) The circulars’ 
issued by the Chief Superintendent, and containing information relating to the Depository’ 
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are so full, that any one giving them a careful perusal must acknowledge the wisdom of 
introducing so important an element into our School system. 

J. C. Glashan, Esq., Inspector, West Middlesex.—l have delayed answering your 
circular that I might make during my School inspecting visits a thorough exami- 
nation of the effects of the Depository trade. Thus I am able to speak not from 
vague opinions based perhaps on prejudice, but from opinions based on facts, or on the 
evidence of witnesses speceally examined on the subject. Maps, Charis and Apparatus.— 
Of the maps and charts a sufficient supply fit for School use cannot be obtained from book- 
sellers, and even such as can be obtained are suited rather for #rivate offices than for 
Schools, witness Tremaine’s map of Ontario, of which there are. several in the Schools of 
the division hanging useless besides the Depository map obtained at a later period. 
Again, if left to purchase anywhere trustees will be troubled and many of them gulled 
by unprincipled agents for maps made to sell. Just before my appointment one of these 
so called agents went round with a highly coloured double map of Europe and America. 
The specimen he carried with him was well finished, I am informed, and mounted on strong” 
canvas. On the strength of this specimen, he was backed up with any amount of orders, 
which were filled with an almost worthless map wretchedly mounted on paper, and within a 
year not one was fit for what little use could at first be*made of it. If the Depository be 
abolished far fewer maps, few enough now, will be bought on account of the enhanced 
price that will have to be paid. Trustees rightly reason that if they pay the 100 per cent. 
in taxes, those taxes will not be lightened because of their ceasing to receive back an 
extremely small fraction in the shape of a premium on their maps and book purchases. 
Another means of expenditure will immediately arise and the community will simply lose 
the 100 per cent. Of apparatus it is sufficient to say that not even a numeral frame can 
be purchased in Strathroy. Where sales are few and distant in time (and they would be 
divided up among the smaller booksellers), high rates of profit must be charged. Appa- 
ratus would cost double or ‘treble the present price. — 

Compare the prices of scientific toys, for prizes, charged by the Depository, and those 
charged in our shops. The arguments in favour of the Depository sale of maps 
apply with almost stronger force to the sale of prize books. The mass of rural 
School trustees are not readers, especially readers of books for children, the con- 
sequence is, if the teacher cannot make the purchase, books are bought for their bind- 
ings, or for their illustrations, or because they yield a large profit. True, Sunday School 
libraries are sometimes bought and distributed in prizes, but these should be given from 
the Sunday School; the Public School should take a wider scope, religious books being 
only one kind. Man was made to work as well as worship. .But why should not the 
teacher always select? Certainly the hurried choice of a girl of sixteen or a boy of 
eighteen, with but little reading beyond that of school books, will be imperfect. Were 
the Depository done away with, and were the demand to lead booksellers to keep 
supplies, it will not in a year or two make our trustees and teachers competent 
to select to the best advantage. And this applies to the very sections most in 
need of this cultivation of reading tastes. Where trustees are quite capable of 
selecting prize books to the best advantage, in towns for example, there is generally 
least need of them so far as reading is concerned. In respect of libraries, the wit- 
nesses I examined were more divided in their evidence. On examining the testi- 
mony, the general opinion was decidedly in favour of the system as almost the only one 
that will generally establish free School Section libraries, but there was an almost univer- 
sal complaint about the kind of books. One half is made up of excellent works which 
are highly appreciated, the other half consists of treatises written by men who had read 
better works and attempted to re-write them from memory. Many of them are 
works on Agriculture written in a dry repulsive style, describing operations and, 
machinery out of date or wholly unsuited to our climate or to the capital of our farmers. 
It must be remembered that there were libraries fifteen years ago. Without the Depository 
I doubt whether professional libraries can be commenced or sustained ; certainly the hope 
of assistance from the Depository had great influence in aid of the movement at present 
on foot here to establish such libraries. There have been no sales of professional books 
to teachers in this division. 

The only residents who speak from knowledge are ex-students of the Provincial Normal 


School. Objections may be taken to the evidence of these as interested parties ; such as 
it is, however, it is wholly in favour of the Depository. Many most valuable books were 
purchased and read that would not have been so but for the Depository. These must 
have had no small influence on the teaching of these students. To sum up, while there 
is on some points dissatisfaction with the Depository, as there will always be with every- 
thing human, there is much stronger feeling in its favour, and that, too, with reason. 
Trustees have enough to attend to without suffering from the frequent and persistent 
importunities of drummers and agents, too often sharpers, that would flood the country 
were the Depository abolished. The above contains the evidence collected, and the opin- 
ions formed thereon by one noways biassed in favour of the Depository, but who purchases 
from the trade all the professional as well as other works he needs. 

A. F. Butler, Esq., Inspector Co. Elgin.—From an experience of twelve years in this 
county as Teacher, Local Superintendent and County Inspector, as well as from the united 
testimony of trustees and teachers, I am firmly of the opinion that the abolition of the book 
and map Depository would be nothing less than a great public calamity. The material of 
learning, now annually distributed among the people, would be at once greatly diminished ; 
and since, from the nature and variety of the articles used in the schools, it is not likely that 
more than a very few booksellers would keep all these in stock, a real monoply would at 
once commence. The present aid and facilities for obtaining maps, apparatus and prize 
books, have been to the schools here the right arm of strength; and should the question of 
cutting off the source of supply in its present form come before Parliament, I shall feel it my 
duty in their best interest to circulate petitions, and thus secure, if possible, against it, the 
votes and influence of our own local representatives. I may be allowed also to state, that 
since observing last winter, from a remark by the Premier of Ontario, that the step men- 
tioned is in possible contemplation, I have, on many occasions during public lectures, 
brought the subject before the rate-payers, and that their verdict has always confirmed the 
views here expressed. 

E. B. Harrison, Esq., Inspectar, Co. Kent.—-In reply to a circular received from the 
Department, 1 have the honour to state, that with the exception of some two or three 
trustees, who, some years ago, were not satisfied with some prize books which were 
thought to be small and not well bound, I am not aware of any complaints being made 
against the Depository of the Department. I have seen in some libraries, books that were 
not judiciously selected by the parties concerned, when the ability to comprehend them on 
the part of the readers was taken into consideration. About five or six years ago, a 
bookseller, wishing to increase his business, stated that he could supply the Schools in this 
County on the same terms as those offered by the Department. I made it my business to 
enquire into the matter. I found that books ordered from England would cost as usual, 
about fifty per cent. in Canadian currency more than the retail price in England, but any 
British work in his store could be obtained for as many Canadian shillings as its retail 
price was in British shillings, but the additional one hundred per cent. coulé not be 
allowed. J informed him that with his trade as a bookseller I had no desire to interfere, 
but if he attempted to impose on our Boards of School Trustees, by making false state- 
ments, he must not be surprised if I, as a Local Superintendent of Common Schools, 
would take every means in my power to expose him. Everywhere I have heard both 
trustees and teachers express themselves as highly satisfied with the Canadian series of 
maps. Occasionally single maps of Canada, &c., have been sold to them by peddlers, but 
a trial of them in the School-room soon convinced teachers and trustees that for Public 
School purposes those furnished by the Department were superior. I have frequently 
recommended to teachers’ works on teaching, school organization, &c,, &c., and have 
invariably found the prices charged by the booksellers were higher than the prices on the 
Catalogue of the Department. Sheldon’s Manual of Elementary Instruction and_ his 
Lessons on Objects cannot be obtained separately. J am informed that they are sold 
together for $3 50; at the Depository they can be obtained for $2 38, or separately at 
$1 20 and $1 18. As the Educational Depository has given general satisfaction since it 
was inaugurated to those connected with our Public Schools, and as there is no other way 
that I can conceive by which proper vigilance can be exercised on the kind of literature 
which might be introduced into our Schools, and by which suitable books, maps and appa- 
ratus can be obtained at reasonable prices, it would, in my opinion, be not only a grave 
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mistake but a crime to abolish it. Our Schools. would be exposed to unscrupulous pub- 
_ lishers and their agents. If the Educational Depository should be abolished, I trust that 
no Legislative grant will be given to Public Schools to aid them in the purchase of either 
library or prize books, but the money be applied to aid in the erection of approved School- 
houses, or to assist in the payment of teachers’ salaries. | 

George W. Ross, Esq., M. P., Inspector, No. 1, Lambton.—In reply to your favour re- 
questing the result of my experience of the Book Depository of the Ed. Department, I 
have the honour to state that my observations have never led me to find any objections, 
either to the character of the books sent out by the Department or to their effect upon 
the public. On the contrary, I am bound to say that I believe many Schools have been 
benefited by the inducements which the Depository affords of getting a supply of books at 
least nominally 100% cheaper than those furnished by the trade. I am also of opinion that 
in many cases township libraries have been established, that would not yet exist, were it 
not for the inducements offered. And Iam quite sure that the two branch Associations of 
Teachers in my division have largely benefited by the supply of books furnished us 
less than a year ago. I have never had any fault to find personally with the Depository. 
I don’t think it would be well yet to do away with it. I think it really serves a good 
purpose and not till the country is better supplied with facilities for getting a good, 
cheap and wholesome literature (if then) should the Depository be dispensed with. I 
believe the money spent by the Government in stimulating trustees and others to avail 
themselves of the benefits of good maps, apparatus &c. to be well spent, and so long as 
I believe it has the desired effect, so long will I rest satisfied with the existence of the 
Depository. 

John Brebner, Esq., Inspector, No. 2, Lambton.—In reply to your circular in reference 
to the Depository for the supply of books, maps and apparatus for the use of Schools in 
Ontario, I would say: until those who propose to do away with the means now so fully, 
cheaply and uniformly providing for the requirements of our Schools, can propose some 
plan less open to abuse and more likely to prove efficient than any I have yet heard of 
“Let well enough alone.” Many appear to forget that the Depository was not estab- 
lished either to benefit or injure “the book trade,” but for the good of the public at 
whose expense it is maintained ; and that so long as it furnishes fit and proper books, 
maps and apparatus as cheaply as the booksellers, every means should be used to 
strengthen the hands of the Department, for only by having the School requisite pass 
through the Depository, can it exercise effectual control over the class of books furnished 
for prizes and libraries. From what may be seen in many sections of the country, any 
one can satisfy himself if he will, that he would have strange, not to say bad, books cir- 
culated at the public expense, and maps, ¢.g., ‘ Lloyd’s American Continent in 1900,” 
utterly unfit for use in our Schools except as_ a means of rooting out everything like pa- 
triotism. 

Theodule Girardot, E'sq., Inspector No. 1, E'ssew.—I have the honour to state in reply to 
your circular that I am convinced that the books, maps and other apparatus, as now 
furnished by the Department of Education, are of great benefit to school sections ; for 
the following reasons : (1) The Department acting under the direction of the Council of 
Public Instruction knows better what suits the schools than any body else. (2) Many 
School trustees would hardly agree to provide the necessary apparatus for their school, 
if they were not receiving the 100% from the Government, and I am really afraid that 
if this state of things should cease to exist, that I would have great trouble to compel the 
School Sections to provide for their Schools the objects in question. I fully approve the 
reply of the Department to the objections mentioned in your circular. 

Jas. Bell, E'sq., Inspector, No. 2, Essex.—Allow me to make a few general remarks on 
the subject of the assistance afforded by the Department to the Public Schools in pro- 
viding library books, maps and prize books. The objections stated appear to be satis- 
factorily answered by the replies printed in the circular. It may also be said that the 
assistance above mentioned is almost necessitated by the consideration that unless the 
necessary means of following up the primary instruction received in the Public Schools 
are provided, the public money already expended will in some measure be thrown away. 
The art of reading, for example, would be a barren acquisition if not followed by practical 
application in after life. No doubt, books might be purchased by trustees from private 
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traders ; but no one can doubt, that in that case, the number of Public School libraries 
would be very limited indeed. It is also of great importance that the books put into the 
hands of children should be judiciously chosen. That essential object is best attained by 
selection from a collection into which no bad books are allowed to enter. Reading books 
of an objectional nature has probably the same evil influence on the minds and character 
of young persons, as falling into bad company. The Government and the Legislature 
assume a parental attitude towards the youth of the Province, and the effort to direct the 
attention, and guide the taste of the young in the selection of suitable reading matter, is 
only a judicious carrying out of the same principle. And indeed, nothing can better fur- 
ther the interests of those trading in books, than thus imbuing the youth of the country 
with a taste for reading. Sir Humphrey Davy says, “ A taste for reading may be justly 
considered one of the most valuable possessions any one can acquire,’ but I think that 
taste is seldom acquired from school books alone. Some persons of sensitive temperament 
have unpleasant associations connected with school books. An eminent physician, one 
also well acquainted with the literature of more than one language, has told me that he 
cannot read a book which has the outward aspect of a school book, especially of that 
peculiar style which prevailed at the time of his scholastic experience. The reading of 
school library books is a voluntary act, and not followed by any unpleasant consequences 
of that nature. On the contrary, as far as my experience extends, the books are eagerly 
sought after by the more advanced scholars, both on their own account and on that of 
their brothers and sisters at home. No more pleasant scene can be witnessed than the 
pupils of a Public School applying to the teacher, on the prescribed day, for the library 
book. It is gratifying to see the eagerness and pleasure with which the desired book is 
received, and the look of disappointment, when the coveted one has been taken out by 
some one else. In one township within my circuit, the township authorities at various 
times, have granted twenty dollars for maps, &c., to any School which applied for the 
same ; till now, fourteen of the Schools have been thus supplied. The township is Col- 
chester. I feel quite certain that but for the Government aid no such grant would have 
been made—and the majority of the Schools would have been without maps and globes, 
for the greater number of the School sections are poor, and I find it very difficult to pre- 
vail on the trustees in many cases to provide comfortable accommodation for the Schools, 
I have also been successful in prevailing on the several councils of all the townships within 
my circuit, to furnish the necessary funds to provide the tablet cards for all the Schools 
within their respective townships. This also was done on account of the aid from the 
Department. Ihave once heard avery judicious remark made on the general subject by the 
late Mr. Brown, father of the Hon. George Brown. He said, “ The Legislature should be 
very liberal in fostering the Common Schools. There is less need of assisting the upper 
classes to educate their-children. They can afford to pay for education, and their children 
will be educated at any rate—but Common Schools cannot be supported without Govern- 
ment assistance.” It surely is unreasonable to object to the amount appropriated for the 
use of the Public Schools, even including the sum voted for books, maps, &c., while such 
large amounts are paid to the High Schools, the benefits of which are not generally enjoyed 
by farmers, but by the rich inhabitants of the towns and cities, who can better do with- 
out Provincial aid, than the inhabitants of the thinly inhabited townships. 
Rev. James Porter, Inspector, City of Toronte.—I received a copy of a circular, 
signed by Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, respecting the policy 
of supplying the Public and High Schools of the Province with library and prize 
books, maps, apparatus from the Depository of that Department, accompanied with 
a statement of the principles on which those articles are supplied by the Depart- 
ment to the Schools receiving Legislative aid, and with other information on the 
subject ; and inviting such advice regarding it as, in the interest of the Schools, 
I may be able to offer. I have carefully read the statement of principles and the 
information referred to, and have been in the habit for many years of reading what- 
ever I have met with that has related to the questions they involve. The principles 
which seem to me appropriate to that question, and the conclusion to which they have 
conducted me, are the following :—The proper province of civil government is the protec- 
tion of the persons and property of those for whose benefit it exists. Such protection 
cannot be adequately afforded, unless children and youth be rightly educated and re- 
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strained. 2. The education and restraint of youth devolve, in the first instance, on their 
parents or guardians ; but when these private persons neglect to discharge their duty, the 
public welfare, which is the highest social law, requires that the State shall protect itself 
by means of public education and discipline.. By common consent, through representa- 
tive institutions, a Public School system involving instruction, training, and in some cases 
restraint, industrial teaching, and even penal and reformatory treatment, may come into 
existence and be permanently maintained. All that is necessary to the attainment of 
these objects will, of course, be conceded ; but, as human nature is constituted, there will 
always be presented to those whose duty it is to organize and administer such a system, 
a temptation to undertake more than it really demands. What may be, under certain cir- 
cumstances, temporarily useful may thus come to be considered as generally and for ever 
expedient, even if not regarded as absolutely indispensable. Another important principle 
is thus suggested, namely: That the power of civil government should not 
be exerted beyond the boundaries of its proper province. One tendency of governments 
is to over govern. The good of the people is so admirable and amiable an object that its 
pursuit may often be engaged in to the oblivion of the people’s rights. Every thing ap- 
parently desirable and important in this world at least may become the-subject of legisla- 
tive provision, on the ground that it is for the good of the people ; and food and clothing, 
education and medical treatment, as well as trade, commerce, and transit, and all the 
ordinary accidents of human life, may be dealt with according to law. It may be well to 
legislate for uniformity of text-books in Schools partly supported and therefore inspected 
by the State, and it may have been well to make provision as was done first in the State 
of New York in 1835, and in Massachusetts in 1837, for Common School libraries, but the 
best method of procuring such libraries may be and still remains a question. Intelligent prac- 
tical educators may be glad to inspect any description of books and plans and models 
which relate totheir business, but may at the same time desire to be free to purchase such 
materials as they require, in an open market unaffected by either bounties or restrictions. 
It is well known that Dr. Fraser (now Bishop of Manchester) when he visited this 
- Province a few years ago, both privately and publicly argued against the perpetuation in 
Canada of a provincial book and apparatus Depository, which he uniformly represented as 
-unsound in principle and injurious in practice.* Dr. Fraser candidly admitted that a 
British precedent for such institutions had been set by the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, which, however he affirmed had seen and acknowledged its error, and had 
freed itself from the incumbrance and opprobrium which that error involved. My own 
conclusions from the principles above stated are that as the earlier portion of the British 
precedent has been adopted in this Province on the not dishonourable ground of tem- 
porary expediency and assumed popular advantage ; so the latter portion of this precedent 
should now be followed, on the grounds of simplicity, broad and permanent expediency, 
and even on those of commercial freedom and equity. The imputation of unworthy 
motives to those who take either view of this subject may be very earnestly deprecated. 
Human motives, at least, are mingled, and men can scarcely be expected to fairly judge 
their own. Pecuniary greed is a very powerful motive, but not the only powerful motive 
to human action. A consciousness of social power and special influence, involving dignity 
and patronage, is not unpleasant to either an ambitious or a generous mind. But they 
who desire the abatement of what seems to them an injurious monopoly need not be 


* Note by the Chief Superintendent.—Dr. Fraser was entirely mistaken in supposing that the Canadian 
system was that which had been adopted by the inglish Privy Council Committee on Education ; whereas 
the systems are essentially different. The Privy Council gave its sanction to text-books in the hands of 
private parties, who nad the monopoly of the sale between them, charged high prices, and realized enormous 
profits at the expense of the public; but the Council of Public Instruction sanctions no text-book for use 
in the schools without careful examination of it, and without having the printing and sale of it open to 
public competition—thus permitting no monopoly, and promoting both the improved quality and cheapness 
of each text-book published. 

In England the Privy Council Committee supplied books and apparatus at certain prices, but through 
the agency of a publishing house, which realized large profits. Jn Canada the library and prize books are 
procured at the lowest prices; the maps, globes and apparatus are obtained by tender, and furnished tu 
school authorities only (not to private individuals) at half cost prices. Mr. Lingen, for many years Secre- 
tary of the Privy Council Committee of Education, was convinced of the defects of the English system, 
and warned me against it. I was, therefore, careful to avoid them in devising a system for Upper Canada. 
of which Dr. Fraser was not aware. 
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charged with the former, and they who desire the maintenance of, in their view, a public 
benefit, need not be charged with the latter. 

Prof. N. J. Dupuis, Inspector, City of Kingston.—In reply to your circular, I 
would beg to state that I have a high opinion of the utility of the Depository. I con- 
ceive that it would be scarcely practicable to keep the Schools of the Province properly 
supplied with apparatus without the Depository ; and I look upon the most of the argu- 
ments urged against its continuance as trivial and unwarrantable. 

J. B. Boyle, Esq., Inspector, City of London.—In reply to your circular in regard to 
the furnishing of the Public and High Schools of the Province with library and prize 
books, maps and apparatus, I have the honour to state my views as follows :— 

I have had some experience in the management of Public Schools, and for the last 
sixteen years we have had in connection with the London City Schools, a large and 
carefully selected library of some 2,000 volumes, on nearly all subjects. Every succeed- 
ing year furnishes additional proof, that the school library is a most valuable adjunct to 
our present system. In fact I can scarcely look upon a series of City Schools, properly 
graded, as complete without a public library in connection with the Central or High 
School, or both. I know of no part of a young person’s education that requires a more 
constant, and judicious supervision, than that which ought to be kept up over his usual 
course of reading. Our School system is designed and admirably adapted to develop 
the thinking powers, create habits of critical examination, and strengthen the power of 
continual thought. But experience abundantly proves, that, if left to themselves, our 
students in a majority of cases will indulge in a course of reading whose tendency is to 
counteract the effects of the training they receive in School. They will generally choose 
books that keep the mind in a state of excitement, beget the pernicious habit of reading 
without thinking, and in a short time the desire of improvement will give place to that 
of amusement. It can hardly be necessary, therefore, to point out how important is the 
exercise of sound judgment and nice discrimination in selecting the reading matter for 
our Canadian youth, during the period in which they attend school. We are at great 
pains in teaching them how to read, not as relates to the principles of elocution only, 
but so as to prepare their minds to elicit truth and detect error ; and yet, if proper care 
be not taken in the choice of their reading, they will very soon arrive at that stage, when 
everything is pronounced dry that does not furnish a sensation, or some stimulus of an 
emotional character. This results too frequently in impairing the mental vigour, and 
eventually in destroying all relish for serious thought and intellectual pursuits. Then. 
the aims of the Legislature have not been confined altogether to the domain of mind. 
The cultivation of public morality, patriotism, and literary taste has received that degree 
of prominence, which the importance of these elements in the formation of national char- 
acter, would seem to demand. But the kind of reading to be found in many of our 
newspapers, magazines, and cheap novels, is but poorly adapted to impart principles of 
morality, beget and foster a love of country, and give us just conceptions of the beautiful 
in art or nature. Here again there is great need of the intervention of the wise and 
good, in guiding the young to a choice of such works as will meet the views of the Legis- 
lature on these points, and lay the foundation of a Canadian nationality whose citizens 
shall be distinguished by high principles and correct taste. It is my sincere conviction, 
growing out of the experience | have had in these matters, that a Public School lbrary 
well stocked with books selected with care and judgment, is the best aid a teacher can 
receive in his efforts for the attainments of these ends. Books may be had in the Deposi- 
tory of all kinds from grave to gay, and in every case, I believe, exert a happy influence 
upon the formation of character, in some one or more of the elements to which I have 
_ alluded. They may be chosen of a kind sufficiently interesting and amusing, and at the 
same time written in a style so superior, as to afford excellent examples for improving 
the literary taste of the reader. Then, while instructing the young with sprightly narrative, 
or by adventures real or fictitious, carefully kept within the limits of the probable, 
a due regard may always be had to the cultivation of the moral sentiments ana 
correct principles of action. If books of a suitable kind be not provided for 
the pupils attending our schools, they will undoubtedly supply themselves, and 
the careful, observant teacher will know the demoralizing character of the books they will 
select if no care be taken to guard their choice. But if we judge of the future from the 
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past, if we try to estimate what will likely be done without the aid and encouragement 
furnished by Government from what has been done under the 100 per cent. grant, I 
much fear that all the Public School libraries provided for the youth of the country will 
be so few as to produce no beneficial effects on the people generally. Of maps and 
apparatus it is surely needless to speak. Most teachers and inspectors are aware of the 
difficulty they experience in providing a proper supply for the Schools, even with the 
assistance and facilities which the Depository offers. How very few of the 5000 Schools 
in this Province are furnished as they ought to be with both ; and in cases where a pretty 
good supply of maps has been provided, how very seldom do we find the apparatus neces- 
sary to explain and illustrate the various branches of mechanical and physical seience. 
Every experienced educationist knows how essential such apparatus is to the successful 
teaching of several of the subjects lately introduced into the High and Public Schools of 
the Province, and the difficulty that is experienced in rendering many scientific principles 
plain in the minds of the students without illustrative experiments. Now I have no 
hesitation in saying, that though the boards of trustees are slow in recognizing the neces- 
sity of providing their Schools with these requisites, yet without the aid lent by Govern- 
ment in this direction there is much reason to fear that a still worse state of things would 
prevail. A good supply of maps and apparatus, therefore, ought to be kept on hand 
at the expense of the State, and every encouragement given to their general introduction 
into the High and Public Schools of the country. I have never seen any objections 
worthy of notice to the State’s rendering assistance in supplying the Schools with books 
and other requisites. Were it left to each board of trustees to buy maps, &c., where 
shey please, and pay the full market price for them, a limited supply and inferior article 
would be the result. For the benefit of the country this business might still, with 
great advantage, be left under the control of the Department as at present. In regard 
to the usual objections urged against the “‘ Government book-shop,” as the opponents of 
the scheme are pleased to call it, I never could discover much weight. Booksellers pre- 
tend that it interferes with private enterprise ; but these gentlemen seem to forget that 
the Government, in training teachers at the public expense, and in paying a part of their 
salary out of the public purse, is guilty of a more fatal interference with private en- 
terprise in the case of the teachers’ profession. In fact it has already interfered with 
private enterprise in this branch of business, to such a degree that the teacher of a private 
school may be looked upen as a defunct species, and his occupation as one of the lost arts. 
But it is not long since the teachers of private schools out-numbered the booksellers ten 
to one ; yet those had to give place to the trained teacher in accordance with the ideas of 
a progressive age, and therefore if “the Government book-shop”’ be formed to meet any 
of the necessities of the times, the private trader will just have to submit. Still there 
is.a question as to the extent to which the private trader supplies through the mono- 
poly of the Government in furnishing public libraries. Does the old dogma of the 
economists, that demand and supply mutually beget and control each other, apply here 
in its usual simplicity? Is mental food subject to precisely the same laws as those 
that govern the supply of corn? In Britain for instance, given the number of mouths, 
and the amount of home produce in any season, and the complement in quarters 
that will require to be imported can be calculated to a nice degree of approximation. 
Can this be done with the supply of books? The very reverse is the case. Granted the 
material wealth of a people to purchase, then the extent of the trade will depend almost 
entirely on the intelligence and education of the people. But we have already seen that 
Public School libraries, when judiciously managed, are themselves educators, or aids to 
education ; and, therefore, the greater the number of these libraries, other things being 
equal, the greater will be the general demand for books, and the greater the patronage an 
enlightened public will bestow on this branch of business. It seems to me then that the. 
_ bookseller stands in his own light in opposing Government aid to Public School libraries. 
From as careful an examination of the whole subject as I am capable of bestowing upon 
it, J am led to the conclusion that the interests of education and the general progress of 
the country require a Depository of books, maps, &c., under the immediate control of a 
Government Department such as we have at present. It costs the country but a trifle, 
and this trifle is well bestowed in furnishing to our children at School a good class of 
books, in encouraging a taste for judicious reading, in preparing a good quality of maps, 
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and in seeing that these are used to the exclusion of all others, and in introducing into 
this country a style of School apparatus of various kinds, superior to that to which we 
were formerly accustomed. 

Rev. H. J. Borthwick, M. A., Inspector, City of Ottawa.—I am in receipt of 
your letter. referring to “Public School Libraries.” I am pleased that I have 
now an opportunity of giving my opinion on the subject referred to. For many 
years back, in fact ever since the beginning of my connection with our Public 
and High Schools, in 1847, I have noticed with satisfaction and thankfulness the 
gradual development of our School system. For a few years after the above date, and 
until the “ Library ” system was put in operation, I know full well what a dearth of good 
books there was in various branches of literature, especially in the country districts, and I 
know also full well that after the “ Library ” system had been in operation for a period of 
years, a visible change in the same country districts was apparent (I refer to special locali- 
ties within my own knowledge) in the increase of intelligence and a thirst for knowledge. 
I remember some years ago a discussion taking place in the ‘‘ Press” in Toronto on this 
subject, and if I mistake not some, if not all, of the objections you refer to were brought 
forward by Mr. Campbell and ably refuted. The same thing occurred in this city, at 
least the objections were answered if not “ably refuted.” In all my connection with the 
High and Public School Boards of this city, I have invariably urged upon them the 
necessity of using the immense advantages opened up by the “ Library and Prize Book 
scheme,” and I think that the gentlemen comprising our ‘“‘ Boards” are fully alive to their 
advantages, and avail themselves of them on every possible occasion. It would be a very 
easy matter to take up your quoted objections and show their absurdity, but this is done 
so well on the fourth page of the circular that little remains to be added. I can only add 
that my firm conviction is that if we had not this “ Library and Prize Book” branch of 
our Education Department, that the progres:.of Ontario in educational matters would 
have been very slow indeed, and had all municipalities availed themselves as fully as they 
ought to have done of its advantages, our country’s progress would have been much 
greater than it has been. There is no part of our ‘“ Public and High School system” 
which deserves greater support and encouragement, and whoever initiated it deserves 
the thanks of the whole community, especially of our School population. 

Rev. J. C. Smith, M.A. Inspector, Town of Belleville. Thave the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your communication anent the Depository. Absence from home has prevented an 
earlier reply. JI have now, however, to say, that having somewhat narrowly observed the 
working of the book Department for a series of years, and having had ample opportunity of 
judging as to the practical results of the enlightened policy pursued, I regard the benefits 
accruing therefrom to the citizens of Ontario as really invaluable. I cannot conceive 
objections to such an admirable national privilege arising from any quarter save from 
self-seeking and dyspeptic cavillers. 

A. McColl, Esq., Inspector, Town of Chatham.—In compliance with your request, I beg 
leave to state, that having carefully considered the subject in all its aspects, I hav2 come to 
the conclusion, that the principle acted on in the Educational Department, is a truly wise one ; 
that we have received much benefit from it, and that the abandonment of the policy of sup- 
plying Public and High Schools with library and prize books, maps and apparatus from the 
Depository of the Department, would operate to the great detriment of the educational in- 
terests of the Province. I may also state, that the Board of Public School Trustees were 
unanimous at their last meeting, in coming to a similar conclusion. 

fev. George Bell, Inspector, Town of Clifton —I have the honour to state, in reply 
to your circular on the subject of library and prize books, &c., &c., that I consider the 
maintenance of the general principles on which the Depository is founded tu be essential 
to the success of our public system of Education. Whatever alterations or improvements 
may be devised in the administration of the matter, I cannot well conceive how the pro- 
per uniformity of the material aids to teaching can be secured in any other way than by 
keeping the control in the hands of the Department of Public Instruction. In the supply 
of library books, a catalogue could be prepared by the Department, limiting all purchases 
to the books named therein as at present, and the books might be obtained from book- 
sellers, but I do not see that this arrangement would be any improvement on the present 


one ; and I can never consent to have trustees and booksellers at liberty to supply any- 
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thing they please to the School libraries, to be paid for partly with public money, without 
any power of supervision on the part of the Department. Such a liberty, in my opinion, 
would be most disastrous, if not utterly ruinous to the library system. 1 think the existing 
system well adapted to attain the end in view, and I believe it to be generally acceptable 
to the country. 

Fev. James Herald, Dundas.—In regard to the policy of the “ Department of Public {n- 
struction ” supplying the Public and High Schools with library, prize-books, maps and ap- 
paratus, to which you refer in another circular, I have always had but one opinion: and 
that is the policy is a wise one. If there isa Department of Public Instruction for the 
Province, the business of which is conducted by educated men who have a practical know- 
ledge of educational matters, it appears to me altogether unnecessary to say that the selec- 
tion of books for School libraries, and prizes, maps and School apparatus must be more 
efficiently made by them than by other classes of men. The policy is one which recom- 
mends itself, I feel convinced, to unprejudiced and uninterested minds. I have looked up- 
on any prize books that we have got for our Schools here from the department, as the most 
suitable that could be got, and such as one feels a pleasure in putting into the hands of the 
young student. I sincerely trust that no interference on the part of interested parties will 
ever be permitted to prevent the Department of Public Instruction for Ontario from carry- 
ing out a policy that, | am satisfied is doing valuable work in forming the literary tastes of 
the youth of our province. 

Rev. J. B. Muir, M_A., Inspector, Town of Galt.—I have the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your circular, making enquiries about the advantages afforded by the Education 
Department in procuring books, &c., for the Public Schools. Last December the Public 
School trustees here got about $80 worth of books from the Department to be distributed 
as prizes amongst the scholars, and all concerned were pleased with the books. I believe 
they will expend as much more in the same way in July. So far as my experience and 
information go, I have nothing to say against, but everything to say in favour of the 
books and their prices, &c., obtained from the Department. 

Rev. Robert Torrance, " Inspector, Town of Guelph.cl have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your circular, containing a statement of the principles upon 
which books, maps and apparatus are supplied by the Department of Public Instruction 
for Ontario to the Schools connected with it, and requesting the benefit of my 
observation and experience in the matter. In reply I have the honour to state 
as my deep and long-cherished conviction, confirmed by reflection and experience, 
that the Department, in undertaking to supply the educational institutions of the Pro- 
vince with School registers, has provided for a want which could not have been so well 
met in any other way ; and that were they to be interfered with in the prosecution of 
their course in this respect, it would be a calamity to the interests of eduation throughout 
Ontario. Schools have the opportunity of being furnished at the Department with any 
articles requisite for teaching, and these of the most recent and trustworthy preparation, 
while the pecuniary inducements held out are such as to incite School corporations to 
furnish their School-houses with them, and give the teacher all facilities in imparting, 
and the pupils all the facilities in acquiring, instruction. I need not speak of the great 
benefit, not to say absolute necessity, of having every School-house supplied with proper 
apparatus. And there can be no doubt that if the Department were prevented from fur- 
nishing such, and the supply left to be procured from the private bookseller, many of our 
Public Schools would be altogether without them, or supplied with only an inferior sort. 
As the Board of School Trustees, Guelph, have not instituted any library in connection 
with either the Public or High Schools, I have no experience in the matter of library 
books ; but as regards prize-books, I may state that I have the best reason to know that 
the selection kept at the Department is, on the whole, good, and that the terms on which 
the books are furnished are such as are fitted to stimulate education, secure the circulation 
of a healthy literature, and promote intelligence. 

HA. M. Deroche, Esq., M. P.P., Lnspector, Town of Napanee. —I have the honour to 
transmit to you the following resolution which was adopted unanimously at the last 
meeting of our Teachers’ Association for the County of Lennox and Addington. Moved 
by William Tilley, seconded by W. W. Madge, and resolved, “That this association 
considers the Depository Branch of the Department of Public ‘Instruction a very great 
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benefit to the cause of education in this Province by securing as it does, a uniformity 
in those school requisites furnished to the different Schools, and thus contributing largely 
towards the harmonious working of our School system, and by enabling trustees in every 
School section throughout the Province to obtain with certainty and despatch the School 
requisites, which, in very many cases, they would not know where to seek for elsewhere, 
that this association bears testimony, so far as the experience of its members enables it, 
to the evident pains taken on the part of the officials connected with the Depository 
department in order to give the utmost satisfaction in filling the orders submitted to 
them, and that, on account of these and other advantages, the abolition of the branch of 
the Department of Public Instruction is most’ earnestly to be deprecated.” 

Rev. Thomas Henderson, Inspector, Town of Paris.—I have the honour to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter. So faras my experience goes, and I am able to judge, I think it is 
for the interests of Edycation to have a Depository in connection with the Department 
for books, maps and School apparatus. The trustees of Schools throughout the Pro- 
vince have thus great facilities for the obtainment of all that may be required for educa- 
tional purposes. It certainly is of the very utmost importance that prize and library 
books be well selected, and that all care be taken to prevent worthless and pernicious 
books getting into the hands of young people. In regard to our Schools, I know of no 
means better calculated to bar the evil and secure the good than a well-ordered Educa- 
tional Depository. The reply to objections on page 4 of circular is, in my opinion, very 
satisfactory and ought to be well considered by all who are interested in the educational 
progress of our Province. 

Dr. J. M. Plati, Inspector, Town of Picton. —I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your circular, requesting the result of my experience relative to the Educational 
Depository ; In compliance with your request I have the honour to state that the 
result of my experience of former years, as a teacher, would. incline me to look upon 
the “Depository” as an essential adjunct to our system of Education: and, during the 
four years that I have filled the position of Inspector, | have discovered no reason for 
changing that opinion. The extent to which any School is supplied with books, maps, 
charts, etc., depends upon the success which attends the teacher’s representations to the 
board of trustees. In urging the necessity for a fresh supply of these useful auxiliaries, 
his strong arguments are as follows: First, the certainty of procuring those generally 
recognized as the best ; Second, the simplicity of the procedure and the explicit instruc- 
tions, always at hand, as how to proceed; Third, the extreme liberality of the terms 
upon which they are provided. Without the “ Depository, ” competition and consequent 
confusion would bewilder both teacher and trustee,and neglect of duty would result. The 
“‘ objections” quoted by you, as urged agaiust the “‘ Depository ” are, in my opinion, ex- 
tremely weak. It is the duty of the Government to provide for the education of the 
youth of the land ; and it is likewise their duty to adopt the best method they can devise 
without extravagant expenditure. Ifthen, the Depository works well and is, as you say 
it is, self-sustaining, I can see no reason for recommending a change sought for by those 
who advocate it in the interests of their pockets rather than for the welfare of the nation. 
The principle of the Depository is sound—its results are beneficial—of the detail of its 
management I know nothing. 

kev. Ephraim Patterson, Inspector, Town of Stratford.—I have the honour to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your circular, requesting me to state my views in regard to the 
policy of supplying the Public and High Schools of Ontario with library and prize books, 
maps and apparatus through the Depository in connection with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. After having given careful consideration to the subject from every point 
of view, I feel no hesitation in expressing my conviction that the policy is a sound éne. 
its adoption has, in my opinion, been the means of conferring a great boon upon the peo- 
ple at large, both parents and children, and therefore, in the interests of popular educa. 
tion and intelligence, I should much regret to see it interfered with by the Legislature. 
The objections urged against the system when placed side by side with the solid advan- 
tages accruing from it, appear to me to be unimportant. It is needless to say that, in 
every system of popular education, you must include all the agencies necessary to its suc- 
cess. And if the objections usually advanced against the principles upon which the De- 
pository is established for the supply of library and prize books, maps, etc., through 
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the Education Department be well founded, they must be equally valid against the prin- 
ciple of committing the interests of education in general to the care and oversight of 
Government through some one of its departments. Shortly before the mid-summer Ex- 
aminations of the High and Public Schools of this town in the present year, (1873) the 
board of trustees appropriated the sum of $70 for the purchase of prizes for the pupils. 
They promptly received from the Depository of the Department an excellent selection of 
books to the value of $140 ; and I may state that they were much better satisfied with 
their purchase in this instance than with the books which, for a similar purpose, they had 
procured in previous years from the “ trade.” 

J. C. Patierson, Hsq., Inspector, Town of Windsor.—I have the honour to acknowledge 
the communication from your office respecting the policy of retaining the Depository in 
connection with the Department of Education, and would state in reply that it is a sub- 
ject on which I am hardly qualified to give a practically useful opinion, but will 
give you such crude ideas as have occurred to me on the*subject. With regard - 
to the Ist and 2nd objections, I am unable to see the force of them. I am heartily 
in favour of having the School libraries and prize books under the supervision of 
the Education Department, and think that to abolish the Depository, and permit 
prizes and School libraries to be furnished by “the trade,” would be likely to result 
in consequences similar to those referred to by Lord Elgin in his report, and we would 
have a repetition of the “ travelling peddler” nuisance. As to the “ monopoly” charge, it 
seems to me that it would be as reasonable for the proprietor of a private educational enter- 
prise to bring it against the free School system as injurious to his interests, as 1t 1s for ‘“ the 
trade” to complain, because the Chiefs of the Education Department, with the approval 
of the Government and the Legislature, and solely for the public good, and for the benefit 
of our children and our schools, have taken upon themselves the burden and responsibility 
of managing the Depository, and affording thereby increased facilities for the instruction 
and elevation of our children. Further, any one who thinks impartially about the matter 
must see that no one firm or two firms could afford to keep such a stock of maps, apparatus, 
globes, charts, &c., &c., as is required for the supply of our Schools. They would have 
£0 charge very high prices, or to keep very inferior articles. The 3rd objection seems to 
me to be childish. Our Legislature supplies its Schools with such articles as cannot be 
obtained of equal quality and for as low a price elsewhere, and with such books as require 
the supervision of educated and competent men. This suggests objection No. 5, and nothing 
can be simpler than the answer. Thereis not that variety among text books which is 
found among library and prize books. An authorized list of prize and library books would 
be almost an impossibility. But an authorized list of text books is simple and effective. 
In fact, to attempt a comparison of the two cases is absurd. That the Depository is an 
expense to the Province is officially denied, but even if it were, it has been an inestimable 
boon. By its means articles of School education have been placed within the reach of the 
poorest children in our Province, such as elegantly finished maps, costly apparatus, 
instructive books carefully chosen, &c., which, had they only had ‘‘the trade” to depend 
on, would have been quite unattainable. To me it appears that this constantly recurring 
controversy about the Depository is not creditable to our public intelligence. It is so pal- 
bably a contest between men, on the one hand, who are fighting selfishly for their own 
interests, and men, on the other side, who have had a long and careful experience, who. 
have no personal gain to further, but who are striving only for the public good, the 
advancement of education and the placing of its advantages within the reach of all. 1 
would heartily regret the closing of the Depository, or the curtailing of its powers, which, 
in my humble opinion, have been wisely exercised, and have benefited the rising genera- 
tion of Canadians to an extent which it is impossible to estimate. 

Hugh McKay, Esq., M. D., Inspector, Town of Woodstock.—The circular issued by 
the Educational Department is before me. In reply as I regret not being able to enter 
fully into the details of the whole subject, [ will just give the general opinion that to 
my mind the whole institution is an admirable one, and considering the extent of its 
operations, it is open to but few exceptions. The principle upon which it is founded, | 
believe to be a correct. one, and I can see nothing wrong in any department of state 
making special provision for its own institutions. 
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APPENDIX D. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR ONTARIO. 
PRESCRIBED ENTRANCE EXAMINATION AND COURSE OF STUDY THEREIN. 


With Regulations for its Government. 


GOVERNING Bopy oF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


CoUNCIL OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION FOR ONTARIO :— 


Rey. E. Ryerson, D.D., LL.D., Chief Superintendent. 


VerY Rev. H. J. GRASETT, B.D. VENERABLE T. B. Fuuuer, D.D. 

Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, D. D. WiuiiAmM McCasgE, Esq., LL.D. 

Most Rev. Joun J. LyNcu, D.D. HAMMELL M. Derocus, Esq., M.A., M.P.P. 
Hon. W. McMASTEr. JAMES MACLENNAN, Esq.,-M.A., Q.C. 


‘Members for the purposes of the High School Act: Rev. JoHn Mec ED, 
President of University College, and the Presidents of Colleges affiliated with the 
University of Toronto. 

The Consolidated School Law authorizes the Council “to adopt all needful measures 
for the permanent establishment and efficiency of the Normal School for Ontario, con- 
taining one or more Model Schools, for the instruction and training of teachers of 
Public Schools in the science of education and the art of teaching, and to make from time 
to time the rules and regulations necessary for the management and government of such 
Normal School ; to prescribe the terms and conditions on which students will be received 
and instructed therein ; to select the location of such school, and erect or procure and 
furnish the buildings thereof; to determine the number and compensation of teachers, 
and of all others who may be employed therein ; and to do all lawful things which such 
Council may deem expedient to promote the objects and interests of such school.” 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Rev. EGerTON RyErson, D.D., LLD., Chief Superintendent of Education for 
the Province of Ontario. 

The Consolidated School Law of Ontario directs that the Chief Superintendent of 
Education shall “take the general superintendence of the Normal School ;” and shall “be 
responsible for all moneys paid through him in behalf of the Normal and “Model Schools.” 


NorMAL ScHoot TEACHERS’ STAFF. 


The: Revcha AV a Dia wins, Ds Dini s icp <5 falas Principal. 

JAMES CARLYLE: Hsd., MUD: cick dun escrmeiiaate Mathematical Master. 

THomMAs KIRKLAND, Esq., M.A................Matwral Science Master: 

JOHN GEORGE Hopeins, Bs, LLD. 
(Barrister-t- Law) pci ciceee cp vevcccrsvecldssancees Lecturer on the School Law of Ontario. 

My. SAMUBT OUARE tig. ecw shins suites se) dene a Teacher of Book-keeping and Writing. 


“WiuiiAM ARMSTRONG, Esq., C.E.....00¢+0..6+-.-Drawing Master. 


Mrs HENRY EF) SEPTON. UN esc. eS Teacher of Vocal Music. 

Lieut.-Col. HENRY GOODWIN....... Coe, Teacher of Gymnastics and Calisthenics. 
Mr JAMES*HUGHES 5.4. CMe aiia oo Vente Master of the Boys’ Model School. 

Mrs CRB YU Oe bey eee Mistress of the Girls’ Model School. 


THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS FOR ONTARIO. 


The establishment of a Normal School for the training of teachers, as a necessary 
part of a national system of education, engaged attention in Upper Canada in 1836. But 
no detailed plan by which that object could be accomplished was recommended to the 
Legislature until the presentation,, in 1846, of a Report on a System of Public Elementary 
Instruction for Upper Canada, by the Chief Superintendent of Education. Practical effect 
was immediately given to those recommendations by the passing of a School law—embo- 
dying the general features of the system detailed in that report—appropriating $6,000 
for furnishing suitable buildings, and an annual grant of $6,000 for the support of the 
Normal School, and placing it under the management of a Board of Education,and the 
Chief Superintendent of Education. 

The first attention of the Board, on its appointment in July, 1846, was directed to 
procuring suitable premises for the Institntion ; and application was made to the Govern- 
ment for permission to occupy the Government House of the late Province of Upper 
Canada, at Toronto, until proper buildings could be erected. The application was 
granted ; and after the necessary arrangements had been completed, the Normal School 
for Upper Canada was opened on the lst of November, 1847, in the presence of a large 
number of gentlemen from different parts of the Province. 

he removal of the seat of Government from Montreal to Toronto, 1849, in conse: 
quence of the burning of the Parliament House on the passing of the “ Rebellion Losses 
Bill,” necessitated the removal of the Normal School to some other premises, and the 
adoption of measures for the immediate erection of buildings for the Institution. Accord- 
ingly the Legislature at its session in 1850 appropriated $60,000 for the purchase of a site 
and erection of buildings, and an additional $40,000 in 1852—making in all $100,000. 
The corner stone of the new buildings was laid on the 2nd July, 1851, by His Excel- 
lency the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T,, Governor-General, in the presence of the 
members of the Legislature and the citizens of Toronto, and the premises were formally 
opened by a public meeting in the theatre of the Institution on the 24th November, 1852. 
On the 15th of May, 1858, the Normal School was removed into the new building on 
Gerrard Street, and the old apartments were applied to the purposes of an Educational 
Museum, and a projected School of Art and Design for Upper Canada. 

The Institution consists of a Normal School and two Model Schools ; the former, the 
school of instruction by lecture ; the latter, the school of instruction by practice. The 
students in the former are teachers-in-training, whose ages vary from 17 to 30, while the ~ 
pupils in the latter are children between the ages of 5 and 18 or 20 years. In the Normal 
School the teachers-in-training are instructed in the principles of education and the best 
methods of communicating knowledge to the youth placed under their care—are “ taught 
how to teach;” in the Model Schools they are taught to give practical effect to those in- 
structions, under the direction of teachers previously trained in the Normal Schools. The 
Model Schools for boys and girls are designed, by both the system of instruction pursued 
and general arrangements, to be the model for all the Public Schools of the Province. 

The Institution is designed to train Public School Teachers, so as to fit them for the 
more efficient discharge of their varied and important duties. Though essentially a train- 
ing School, rather than a mere School of instruction, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
the majority of those received as students-in-training are so deficient in scholastic attain- 
ments, that it is found necessary to include in its course of instruction, not merely discus- 
sions on the principles of education and methods of teaching, but also the actual teach- 
ing of most, or all, the branches of Public School study. It is conceded by all who have 
devoted any attention to the subject, that “to teach well, one must be possessed of ade- 
quate knowledge ; in a word, must be well informed ;’ and as more than nine-tenths of 
those who apply for admission to the Normal School do not possess anything like that 
amount of informatiun and general knowledge which the advancing spirit of the age very 
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properly demands on the part of those who would become educators of youth, the Normal 
School Masters are compelled to supplement, by lectures on the different branches of 
study embraced in an ordinary English Education, the early training or want of training 
of those who enter its walls. Every lecture, therefore, given in the Normal School is 
delivered with a two-fold object :— 

Ist. To convey to the class of students-in-training a certain amount of information 
on the subject on which it treats'; and 

2nd. To give this information in such a manner that, making the necessary allow- 
ance for differences of age and attainments, it may serve as a model of the method in 
which the same subject is to be discussed before a class of children. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS IN REGARD TO THE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR THE PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO, AND THE COURSE OF STUDY THEREIN. 


( A dopted by the Council of Public Instruction. ) 


1. The sole object of the Normal School for Ontario is to prepare students for the 
profession of Teacher. In addition to the course of lectures on the subjects required for 
First and Second Class Provincial Certificates, students have the advantage of practice in 
the Model School under the direct supervision of the Principal and Masters of the Nor- 
mal School, and the teachers of the various divisions. ‘ 

II. The semi-annual sessions of the Normal School are as follows: (1) The Winter 
Session commences on the 8th day of January, and closes on the 15th day of June. (2) 
The Autumn Session commences on the 8th day of August, and closes on the 22nd day of 
December of each year [and if the days of opening fall on Sunday, then the Monday 
and Tuesday following]. ) 

ITI. A Normal School course, with requisite practice in the Model School, anda 
certificate to that effect, enables a student to present himself to the County Board of Ex- 
aminers as a candidate for a First or Second Class Certificate, without spending in the 
one case five years, in the other three years in the actual teaching of a school. 

IV. Applicants for admission to the Normal School, if females, must be seventeen 
years of age ; if males, eighteen years. 

V. Applications for admission, accompanied with certificate of moral character, dated 
within three months of its presentation, signed by a clergyman or member of the religious 
persuasion with which the applicant is connected, must be made at the Department of Edu- 
cation on the 8th day of January and of August in each year. No applications will be 
received if made after the ninth day of these months. 

VI. Candidates must pass the prescribed entrance examination, and must sign a de- 
claration of their intention to devote themselves to the profession of school teaching, and 
state that their object in coming to the Normal School is to qualify themselves better 
for the important duties of that profession. 

VII. The students are arranged in two divisions—the first and the second. The 
latter of these is subdivided into a junior and a senior section. PAY 

VIII. The classification in each division is based upon the entrance examination, 
and continued according to the result of monthly examinations, which determine the 
status of the students. 

IX. Upon these conditions candidates for school-teaching are admitted to the ad- 
vantages of the Institution without any charge, either for tuition or the use of the Library. 
The books which they may be required to use in the School are supplied at a re- 
duced rate. | 

X. The Teachers-in-training must lodge and board in the city, in such houses and 
under such regulations as are approved of by the Council of Public Instruction. The 
cost of board ranges from $2 to $3 per week. 
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I. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR SECOND DIVISION. 


SUBJECTS. The applicant must be able to— 
READING \a-a ye dee: ..Read with ease any ordinary prose passage. 
SPELLING... ....--- .Spell correctly. The written examination papers will be read with 
special regard to spelling. 
WRITING ............-. Write legibly and neatly. 
ETYMOLOGY......0.... Know the prefixes and affimes. 
GRAMMAR.............. Know the elements and be able to parse with application of rules any 


prose sentence. 
Be able to analyze any ordinary prose passage from the Readers. 

COMPOSITION ......... Write an ordinary business letter. 

GEOGRAPHY ........... Know the definitions, the outlines of the physical geography of AMER- 
1cA and HuROPE ; the outlines of political geography generally— 
that of CANADA, of AMERICA, and of EUROPE more particularly. 

HISTORW Gaetio met se Know the outlines of ancient and modern, and the introductory part of 

History of CANADA. 

ARITHMETIC..,........Be acquainted with Notation, Numeration, Simple and Compound 
Rules, G. C. M., L. C. M., Fractions and Proportion. 

MENSURATION........ Be familiar with the mensuration of Square, Rectangle and Triangle. 

ALGEBRA...............Be acquainted with authorized text book to page 43. 


' Il. COURSE OF STUDY IN JUNIOR SECTION OF SECOND DIVISION. 


SUBJECTS. 
BEADING Uo. cur uies In Fourth Book. : 
SPELLING |... cunr sss. Dictation and oral. 
WRITING ........-....,. Under supervision of Writing Master. 
ETYMOLOGY ......1..0! Prefixes, affixes, and principal root words. 
GRAMMAR .......... .. The Introductory Grammar. 
COMPOSITION... ...... Writing official and business letters and elementary composition. 
GEOGRAPHY ........... Mathematical, physical and political. 
HISTORY | eee Outlines of general history. 
ARITHMETIO.......... -To Proportion inclusive, together with mental arithmetic. 
MENSURATION ........ Square, rectangle and triangle. 
ALGEBRAS. Jf) onto -To simple equations. 
NAT. PHILOSOPHY....The properties of matter, elements of Statics. 
PHYSIOUDGY ..). 7... General view. 
RUCLUD Fivees nha since Book I. 
EDUCATION... ........ Attendance at lectures. 
DRAWING...-+.00000+. Elementary. ® 
MUSIC 22, cesses: Practice in vocal music. 
SCHOOL LAW......... With reference to Public School Teachers. 
BOOK-KEEPING........By double entry. 
CHEMISTRY «<..::5205 Elements as contained in First Lessons in Agriculture. 


III. GoURSE OF STUDY IN SENIOR SECTION OF SECOND DIVISION. 


SUBJECTS. 
READING 2). ah ol's g: In Fifth Book. 
SPELLING: is wees os As in Junior Section. 
WRITING Hagen tives: Under supervision of Writing Master. 
ETYMOLOGY..... ..... Of the more difficult words in Reading Book. 


GRAMMAR....... .....-The advanced Grammar, with special reference to analysis. 


\ 
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COMPOSITION ......... On any prescribed subject. 
GEOGRAPHY........... Commercial geography. Elements of meteorology. 
HISTORY Jo.) Ben at British and Canadian. 
ARITHMETIC....06 0.050 From Proportion to end of book, with practice in mental arithmetic. 
MENSURATION........ Of surfaces. 
ALGEBRA...............From simple equations to page 129 of authorized text book. 
NAT. PHILOSOPHY....Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
PHYSIOLOGY.......... As contained in authorized text book. 

#RUCLID: weenie Book IJ. with problems on books I. and II. 
EDUCATION.......... .Attendance at lectures. 
DRAWING s.5).-acteun Advanced, including construction of maps. 
MUSIC ote -F acne Ga Practice in vocal, with instruction in theory. 
SCHOOL-LAW.......... With reference to Public School Trustees. 
BOOK-KEEPING........ By double entry. 
CHEMISER Yiaiuepiasid). As applied to agriculture. 
CHEMICAL PHYSICS.. Heat. | 
NAT. HISTORY.........General view of animal kingdom. 


ao 


ITV. ENTRANCE EXAMINATION FOR FIRST DIVISION. 


SUBJECTS, 

READINGR 00. Jeez. As for entrance into second division. 

SPELLING \.guress-3 5 es gH 

ETYMOLOGY ........ ee e oe a together with a knowledge of the 
principal Latin and Greek roots, and a fair ability to analyze 
etymologically. 

GRAMMAR..........+0. Thorough acquaintance with definitions and forms ; and ability to 
parse etymologically and syntactically, and to analyze any ordinary 
piece of English. 

COMPOSITION ......... A letter or a composition upon any given subject. 

WRITING s):0ei0 a, Neat and legible. 

GEOGRAPHY ........... Mathematical, physical, political and commercial, including the forms 
of Government, religion, &c., of the principal countries in the world. 

HISTORY 408 fasteconthuey General, English and Canadian. 

ARTE MMT ICH ce vees Authorized text book in theory and practice. 

MENSURATION.. ...... Of surfaces. 

ANGEBRAWIM feat ooes As far as page 129 in authorized text book. 

EUCLID ss aeteceisss: ...Books I. and IL, with problems. | 

NAT. PHILOSOPHY....Properties of matter, and the elements of statics, hydrostatics and 
dynamics. : 

V. COURSE OF STUDY IN FIRST DIVISION. 
SUBJECTS. 

READING 30. o.g- 9a); Sixth Book—prose and verse. 

SPELLING .......0e0205 To dictation. 

ETYMOLOGY .......+. ..More fully pursued than in 2nd division. 

GRAMMAR): .a07e Advanced Grammar, with special reference to analysis, figures and 
comparative grammar. 

COMPOSITION ......... As in 2nd division Senior Section. 

ENG. LITERATURE....Authorized text book. 

GEOGRAPHY........... Previous course reviewed. Elements of Geology. 

HISTORY apenas: Philosophy of History. 

EDUCATION............Attendance at lectures. 

SCHOOL-LAW ....... ..With reference to Municipal Councils and Public School Inspectors. 


MUSIC oie se 1: ..... Theory and practice. 
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DRAWING HU eccee sii ete Perspective and outline in books and on blackboard. 

BOOK-KEEPING.. ..... By double entry. 

ARITHMETIO.; 0.05605. General. 

MENSURATION ........ Surfaces and solids 

ALGEBBA ........ .....General. 

BUCEEDS UAiodal.caa) Books IIL, IV., VL, with definitions of V. and problems. 

NAT. PHILOSOPHY....Staties and dynamics, treated mathematically, hydrodynamics and 
acoustics. 

CHEMICAL PHYSICS. vee and electricity . 
CHEMISTRY .. ..General principles of chemical philosophy, chemistry is metalloids, 
chemistry applied to agriculture and the arts. 

PHYSIOLOGY ...... ....As in text book. 

NAT MEISTORY=., 4c General view of the animal kingdom; character of the .principal 
orders ; classes and genera. 

BOTANN sic 43 .....-Previous course reviewed. Systematic botany ; flowering plants of 


Canada. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR USE IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF ONTARIO. 


(Prescribed by the Council of Public Instruction. ) 
I. ENGLISH. 


The Canadian National Series of Reading Books. (Authorized editions).. 

The Spelling Book, A Companion to the Readers. (Authorized edition). 

Miller’s Analytical and Practical English Grammar. (Authorized dition). 

An English Grammar for Junior Classes. By the Rev. H. W. Davies, D.D. (Au- 
thorized edition). 

A History of English Diente in a series of Biographical Sketches. By William 
Francis Collier, L.L.D. 


IJ. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


Advanced Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., and 
Archibald MeMurchy, M.A. (Authorized edition). 

Elementary Arithmetic for Canadian Schools. By the Rev. Barnard Smith, M.A., and 
‘Anchibald McMurchy, M.A.. (Authorized edition). 

Sangster’s Elements of Algebra. 

Potts’ Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 


Ill. GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Lovell’s General Geography. By J. pines Hodgins, L. L. D., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Authorized edition). 

A History of Canada and of the other Br itish Provinces of North America. By J. 
George Hodgins, L.L.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

Outlines of General History. By William Francis Collier, L.L.D. 


LV. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Rudimentary Mechanics. By Charles Tomlinson. Portions relative to the mechan- 
ical powers. 

The Animal Kingdom. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

How Plants grow. By Asa Gray, M.D. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS. 


First Lessons in Agriculture. By Rev. Dr. Ryerson. 

Our Bodies. By Ellis A. Davidson. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. By Archbishop Whately. 
First Lessons on Christian Morals. By Rev: Dr. Ryerson. 


“APPENDIX K. 


1. REGULATIONS AND PROGRAMME FOR THE EXAMINATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


REVISED GENERAL REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
CERTIFICATES AS PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1. Every candidate, who proposes to present himself at any examination, shall send in 
to the presiding Inspector, at least three weeks before the day appointed for the commence- 
ment of the examinition a notice stating the class of certificate for which he is a candi- 
date, and the description of certificate he already. possesses, if any ; such notice to be ac- 
companied by the testimonial required by the programme. 

2. The examination except in reading, shall be conducted wholly on paper. A written 
examination in the principles of linear drawing and vocal music will be required of all 
candidates. The further special examination in linear drawing, on the blackboard, and 
practice of vocal music provided for in Regulation 10 of the Powers and Duties of Examin- 
ers, 18 at the discretion of each Board.§ 

3. The presiding Inspector shall furnish to the Chief Superintendent, full returns and 
other information in all matters relating to the results of the examinations, and any points 
relating to the examinations, on which a majority of the Examiners do not agree, shall be 
referred to the Chief Superintendent for decision. 

4. The candidates, in preparing their answers, will write only on one page 
of each sheet. They will also write their names on each sheet, and having 
arranged their papers in the order of the questions, will fold them once across 
and write on the outside sheet their names, and the class of certificate for 
which they are competing. After the papers are once handed in, the Examiners will not 
allow any alteration thereof, and the presiding Inspector is responsible for the subsequent 
safe-keeping of the same, until he has transmitted them, with all surplus Examination pa 
pers, to the Education Department. 

5. The presiding Inspector or Examiner must be punctual to the moment in distribu- 
ting the papers, and in directing the candidates to sign their papers at the 
close of the allotted time. No writing other than the signature, should be 
permitted after the order to sign is given. The candidates are required to be in their 
allotted places in the room before the hour appointed for the commencement of the exam- 
ination. Ifa candidate be not present till after the commencement of the examinations, 
he cannot be allowed any additional time on account of such absence. 

6. In examining the answers of candidates, two Examiners at least should look over 
and report on each paper. 

7. The Central Committee of Examiners appointed by the Council of Public Instruction 
will, in @ paper, assign numerical values to each question or part of a question, according 
to their judgment of its relative importance. The local examiners will give marks for the 
answer to any question in correspondence with the number assigned to the question, and 
_the completeness and accuracy of the answer. 

8. In order that a candidate may obtain a Second Class Certificate, the sum of his marks 
must amount for grade A, to at least two-thirds, and for grade B, to one-half of the ag- 
eregate value of all the papers ; in both cases creat importance should be attached to accur- 
ate spelling. The candidate must also obtain for grade A, two-thirds, and for grade B, one- 
half of the marks assigned to each of the subjects of Arithmetic and Grammar. In order 
to obtain a Third Class Certificate, the marks must be not less than one-half of the aggre- 
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gate value of all the papers for certificates of that rank. A candidate for a Second Class 
Certificate who fails to obtain it, may be awarded a Third Class Certificate provided that 
such candidate obtains what will be equivalent to fully one half of the aggregate value of 
all the papers for a Third Class Certificate. 

9. The names of successful candidates shall be arranged alphabetically, in classes and 
grades. « 

10. In the event of a‘candidate copying from another, or‘allowing another to copy from 
him, or taking into the room any book, notes or anything from which he might derive 
assistance in the examination, it shall be the duty of the presiding Examiner, if he obtain 
clear evidence of the fact at the time of its occurrence, to cause such candidate at once to 
leave the room ; neither shall such candidate be permitted to enter during the remaining 
part of the examination, and his name shall be struck off the list. If, however, the evi- 
dence of such case be not clear at the time, or be obtained after the conclusion of the ex- 
amination, the Examiners shall report the case at a general meeting of the examiners, who 
shall reject the candidate if they deem the evidence conclusive. 


2. EXAMINATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


—— 


Prescribed by the Council. of Public Instruction for Ontario, 28th March, 1871, 31st May, and 
December 14th, 1872, and 23rd January, 1873, as authorized by the School Act of 1871. 


2 ce) remem A 


CONDITIONS REQUIRED OF CANDIDATES FOR CERTIFICATES OF QUALIFICATION AS 
TEACHERS. 


1. To be eligible for examination for a Third-Class(County)Certificate, the Candidate if 
a female, must be 16 years of age ; if'a male must be 18 years of age; and must furnish 
satisfactory proof of temperate habits and good moral character. 

2. Candidates for Second Class (Provincial) Certificates must:furnish satisfactory proof 
of temperate habits and good moral character, and of having successfully taught in a 
school three years, except in the special cases hereinafter provided. The Candidate must 
also have previously obtained either a Third Class Certificate under the present system 
of examinations, or a First or Second Class Certificate under the former system. 

3. Candidates for First Class (Provincial) Certificates must furnish satisfactory proof 
of temperate habits and good moral character, and of having successfully taught in a 
school five years, or two years, if during that period he has held a Second Class Certifi- 
cate, granted under these regulations, and all Candidates for First Class Certificates, who 
do not already possess Second Class Provincial Certificates, shall be required to previously 
pass the examination for such Second Class Certificate. 


EXPLANATORY NotTe.—1.—Attendance at the Normal School for Ontario, with the 
required practice in the Model Schools, and passing the requisite examination for a First 
Class Certificate, shall be considered equivalent to teaching five years in a public or pri- 
vate school. So also, attendance at the Normal School, with the required practice in the 
Model School, and passing the requisite examinations for a Second Class Certificate, shall 
be considered equivalent to teaching three years in a public or private school. But those 
Normal School students only shall be eligible to compete for First or Second Class Pro- 
vincial Certificates, who shall have successfully passed a terminal examination in the sub- 
jects prescribed in the programme, and received a Normal School Certificate to that effect. 

4. In regard to teachers in French or German settlements, a knowledge of the French 
or German Grammar respectively may be substituted for a knowledge of the English 
Grammar, and the certificates to the teachers expressly limited accordingly. In regard to 
these settlements, it was ordered by the Council of Public Instruction, That the County Coun- 
cils within whose jurisdiction there are French or German settlements : be authorized to ap- 
point one or more persons (who in their judgment may be competent) to examine candi- 
dates in the French or German language, at the semi-annual examinations. 
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VALUE AND DURATION OF CERTIFICATES. 


1. First and Second Class Certificates are valid during good behaviour and through- 
out the Province of Ontario. A First Class Certificate of any grade renders the holder 
eligible for the office of Examiner of Public School Teachers ; that of the highest grade 
(Ay renders the holder eligible to the office of Public School Inspector. 

2. Third Class Certificates are valid only in the County where given, and for three 
years, and not renewable, except on the recommendation of the County Inspector ; but a 
teacher holding a Third Class Certificate may be eligible in less than three years, for ex- 
amination for a Second Class Certificate, on the special recommendation of his County In- 
spector. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES OF TEACHERS IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. . 
Reading.—To be able to read any passage selected from the Authorized Reading Books 
intelligently, expressively and with correct pronunciation. 
Spelling.—To be able to write correctly any passage that may be dictated from the 
Reading Book. 
Etymology.—To know the prefixes and affixes (Authorized Spelling Book, pp. 154- 
69). : 3 


Grammar.—To be well acquainted with the elements of English Grammar, and to be 
able to analyze and parse, with application of the rules of Syntax, any ordinary prose sen- 
tence (Authorized Grammar). 

Composition.—To be able to write an ordinary business letter correctly, as to form, 
modes of expression, &c. 

Writing.—To be able to write legibly and neatly. 

Geography.—lo know the definitions (Lovell’s General Geography), and to have a 
good general idea of physical and political geography, as exhibited on the maps of Can- 
ada, America generally, and Europe. 

History.—To have a knowledge of the outlines of Ancient and Modern History (Col- 
lier), including the introductory part of the History of Canada, pp. 5-33 (Hodgins). 

Arithmetic.—Tlo be thoroughly acquainted with the Arithmetical Tables, Notation 
and Numeration, Simple and Compound Rules, Greatest Common Measure and Least 
Common Multiple, Vulgar and Decimal Fractions and Proportion, and to know generally 
the reasons of the processes employed ; to be able to solve problems in said rules with ac- 
curacy and neatness. To be able to work, with rapidity and accuracy, simple problems 
in Mental Arithmetic (Authorized Text Book). To be able to solve ordinary questions 
in Simple Interest. 

Education.—To have a knowledge of School Organization and the classification of 
pupils, and the School Law and Regulations relating to Teachers. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECOND CLASS PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES. 


Reading.—To be able to read intelligently and expressively a passage selected from 
any English Author. 

Spelling. — To be able to write correctly a passage from any English Author. 

Etymology.—To know the prefixes, affixes and principal Latin and Greek roots. To 
be able to analyze etymologically the words of the Reading Books (Authorized Spelling 
Book). 

ee —To be thoroughly acquainted with the definitions and grammatical forms 
and rules of Syntax, and to be able to analyze and parse, with application of said rules, 
any sentence in prose or verse (Authorized Text Books). 

Composition.—To be familiar with the forms of letter writing, and to be able to write 
a prose composition on any simple subject, correctly as to expression, spelling and punc- 
tuation. 

Writing.—To be able to write legibly and neatly a good running hand. 

Geography.—To have a fair knowledge of physical and mathematical geography. 
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‘know the boundaries of the Continents ; relative positions and capitals of the countries of 
the world, and the positions, &c., of the Chief Islands, Capes, Bays, Seas, Gulfs, Lakes, 
Straits, Mountains, Rivers, and River-slopes. To know the forms of government, the 
religions; and the natural products and manufactures of the principal countries of the 
world (Lovell’s General Geography). 

History.—To have a good knowledge of general, English and Canadian History (Col- 
lier and Hodgins). A 

Education.—To be familiar with the general principles of the science of Education. 
To have a thorough knowledge of the approved modes of teaching Reading, Spelling, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Geography, History, and Object Lessons. 
To be well acquainted with the different methods of School Organization and Manage- 
ment, including School Buildings and arrangements, classification of pupils, formation of 
time and limit tables, modes of discipline, &., &¢. To give evidence of practical skill 
in teaching. 

School Law.—To have a knowledge of the School Law and Official Regulations relat- 
ing to Trustees and Teachers. 

Music.—To know the principles of Vocal Music. See Regulation 2 on 

Drawing.—To understand the principles of Linear Drawing. } age 1. 

Book-keeping.—To understand Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry. 

Arithmetic.—To be thoroughly familiar with the authorized Arithmetic in theory. and 
practice, and to be able to work problems in the various rules. To show readiness and — 
accuracy in working problems in Mental Arithmetic. 

Menswration.—To be familiar with the principal rules for Mensuration of surfaces. 

Algebra.—To be well acquainted with the subject as far as the end of section 153, 
page 129, of the Authorized Text Book (Sangster). 

Euchid.—Books I. II. with problems. 

Note.—For female Teachers only the first book of Euclid is required. 

Natural Philosophy.—To be acquainted with the properties of matter and with Sta- 
tics, Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, as set forth in pages 1-100, Sangster’s Natural Philo- 
sophy, Partl — 

Chemistry.—To understand the elements of Chemistry, as taught in the first part of 
Dr. Ryerson’s First Lessons in Agriculture, pages 9-76. 

Botany.—To be familiar with the structure of plants, and the uses of the several 
parts (First Lessons in Agriculture). 

Human Physiology.—Cutter’s First Book on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene.* 


ADDITIONAL FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE SPECIAL CERTIFICATES FOR TEACHING AGRICUL- 
TURE, UNDER SECTION THIRTEEN OF THE SCHOOL ACT OF 1871. 


Natural History.—General View of Animal Kingdom—Characters of principal classes, 
orders and genera—(Gosse’s Zoology for Schools) [or Wood’s Natural History]. 

Botany.—V egetable, Physiology and Anatomy—Systematic Botany—F lowering Plants 
of Canada (Gray’s How Plants Grow). 

Agricultural Chemisiry.—Proximate and ultimate constituents of plants and soils— 
Mechanical and Chemical modes of improving soils—Rotation of Crops, Agricultural and 
Domestic Economy, &c., (Dr. Ryerson’s First Lessons in Agriculture). 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR First CLASS PROVINCIAL CERTIFICATES.T 


Reading-—tTo be able to read intelligently and expressively a passage selected from 

any English author, 3 . 
Spelling.—To be able to write correctly a passage dictated from any English author. 
Etymology.—As for Second Class Teachers. 


* The following little works are also highly recommended for perusal, both by Teachers and Pupils, viz : 
‘‘ The House I Live in,” by T. C. Girtin, Surgeon, (Longmans), and ‘‘ Our Earthly House and its Builder,”’ 
{Religious Tract Society). 

t+ Candidates for First Class Certificates are recommended to provide against failure, by also presenting 
themselves for examination for those of the Second Class. 
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Grammar.—To be thoroughly acquainted with the subject, as contained in the Autho- 
rized Text Books. 

Writing.—As for Second Class Teachers. 

Composition.—As for Second Class Teachers. 

English Interature.—To have a general acquaintance with the History of English Lite- 
rature. (Collier). 

Geography.—As for Second Class Teachers, and in addition to possess a special know- 
ledge of the Geography of British America and the United States, including the relative 
positions of the Provinces and States, with their capitals ; to understand the structure of 
the crust of the earth ; Use of the Globes (Lovell’s General Geography, and Keith on the 
Globes 

story —General English and Canadian (Collier and Hodgins). 

Education.—As for Second Class Teachers ; and, in addition, to possess a good know- 
ledge of the elementary principles of Mental and Moral Philosophy ; and to be acquainted 
with the methods of teaching all the branches of the Public School course. 

School Law.—To be acquainted with the Law and Official Regulations relating to 
Trustees, Teachers, Municipal Councils, and School Inspectors. 

Music. —To know the principles of Vocal Musie. 

Drawing.—To evince facility in making perspective and quittine sketches of common 
objects on the blackboard. 

Book-keeping.—As for Second Class Teachers. 

Arithmetic.—To know the subject as contained in the Authorized Arithmetic, in the- 
ory and practice ; to be able to solve problems in arithmetical rules with accuracy, neat- 
ness and despatch. To be ready and accurate in solving problems in Mental Arithmetic. 

Mensuration.—To be familiar with rules for Mensuration of Surface and Solids. 

Algebra.—To know the subject as contained in the Authorized Text Book completed. 

Euclid.—Books I, II, II, 1V, Definitions of V, and B. VI, with exercises. 


Note.—For female Teachers, the first book only of Euclid is required. If, however, 
the candidate desires a certificate of eligibility as an inspector or examiner, the same exa- 
mination must be passed in Euclid as is required of male Teachers. 


Natural Philosophy.—As for Second Class Teachers ; and, in addition, to be acquainted 
with Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Acoustics, pp. 109-167 Sangster’s Natural Philosophy, 
Part I. 

Chemical Physics.—To have a tee general acquaintance with the subjects of Heat, 
Light and Electricity. 

Chemistry.—As for Second Class Teachers ; and to be familiar with the Definitions, 
Nomenclature, Laws of Chemical Combination, and to possess a general knowledge of the 
Chemistry of the Metalloids and Metals (Roscoe). | 

Human Physiology.—As for Second Class Teachers. 

Natural History —General view of Animal Kingdom—Characters of principal classes, 
orders and genera (Gosse’s Zoology for Schools) [or Wood’s Natural History]. 

Botany.—V egetable Physiology and Anatomy—Systematic Botany—F lowering Plants 
of Canada (Gray’s How Plants Grow). 

Agricultural Chemistry.—Proximate and ultimate constituents of plants and soils— 
Mechanical and Chemical modes of improving soils—Rotation of crops, &c., &c. (Dr: 
Ryerson’s First Lessons in Agriculture). 


Norr.—The highest standard in all subjects will be maintained for first class certifi- 
cates. : 
3. Time oF EXAMINATIONS AND GENERAL REMARKS. 


The Examinations are held at each County Town, in July and December of each year, 
notice being previously given of the day. 
Respecting the examination in the subject of natural philosophy, it is to be observed 
that candidates for second class certificates will be examined in statics, hydrostatics, and 
pneumatics. They are referred to ‘‘ Peck’s Ganot ;” but it is recommended that on the sub- 
ject of statics, that part of ‘“ Tomlinson’s Rudimentary Mechanics” which relates to the 
mechanical powers, be also consulted. 
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As the examination will be on the subject generally, those who have already provided 
themselves with Dr. Sangster’s Natural Philosophy, will find the necessary information in it. 

Candidates for first class certificates will be examined in statics, dynamics, pneumatics. 
hydrostatics and hydrodynamics. They are recommended to consult besides “ Tomlin- 
son’s Rudimentary Mechanics,” ‘‘ Haughton’s Manual of Mechanics.” 

Candidates are strongly advised to procure copies of the examination papers used at 
previous examinations as they will be of material assistance in indicating the kind of ex- 
amination they will be required to undergo. Bound copies may be procured at the Depo- 
sitory at 60 cents per set, free of postage, or 50 cents exclusive of first class papers. 

The sets of examination papers used in the Normal School during the 20th, 21st, 
22nd, 23rd and 24th Sessions can be sent free of postage on receipt of 30 cents each. 
Those of the 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 31st, 33rd, 36th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 42st, 42nd, 43rd 
and 44th Sessions, at 40 cents each ; and those of the 45th, 47th, and 49th Sessions, at 
50 cents each. 

Lectures on the School Law by Dr. Hopeins, Deputy Superintendent of Education, 
have been published by Messrs. Copp, CLARK & Co., Toronto. Those for Second and 
Third Class Certificates can be obtained for 55 cts, free of postage, and those for First 
Class Certificates for 85 cts., also free of postage. 

The Chairman of the Central Committee of Examiners remarks as follows :— 

‘“‘ The examination papers will be framed as far as possible, in such a manner that a 
well-instructed candidate shall be able to answer them, from whatever source his informa- 
tion may have been obtained. The examiners agree in thinking that what should be sought 
to be ascertained, is not a candidate’s acquaintance with details peculiar to any one text- 
book, but his general knowledge of the subjects of examination. 

*‘ At the same time, asthe Council of Public Instruction has prescribed orrecommended 
certain text-books in connection with particular subjects, respect will be had to these in 
framing the examination papers. As a rule, no question will be asked which lies beyond 
the range of the books prescribed. If any questions beyond this range should be putthey 
will not be taken into account in determining the total value of the paper in which they 
occur ; and they will thus, while doing an injury to no candidate, serve the purpose of re- 
warding superior attainments. 

‘“‘T have been asked specially regarding Geography, Algebra, Mewar Natural 
Philosophy, and Chemical Physics. In Geography the prescribed text-books are Lovell’s 
Geography, and Keith on the Globes. In Algebra, the prescribed text-book is Sangster’s 
Algebra ; but any other work that treats of the subjects discussed in Sangster, will do 
equally well, for example :—Colenso’s Algebra. In Mensuration, Sangster’s treatise is 
sanctioned for the Normal School ; and the work in the Irish National series, for the Pub- 
lic Schools. Either of those may be studied. In Natural Philosophy, the Council of Public 
Instruction recommend candidates for first class Certificates to consult Haughton’s Manual 
of Mechanics, and Tomlinson’s Rudimentary Mechanics. Some portions of the former of 
these works are too advanced for the generality of candidates ; but a judicious student, by 
omitting sections in which advanced mathematies are used, may derive much benefit from 
a perusal of the other parts. Candidates for Second Class Certificates may consult Peck’s 
Ganot, and the chapter in Tomlinson’s Mechanics on the Mechanical Powers. 

“In Chemical Physics, the chapter in Peck’s Ganot, which treats of Light, Heat, and 
Electricity, will be found sufficient.” 


EDUCATION OFFICE, January, 1873. 
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List OF CERTIFICATES AWARDED BY THE COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, AT 
THE SPECIAL EXAMINATION IN MAY, AND BY THE CouNcIL or Pusutc In- 
STRUCTION AND THE COUNTY AND Crry BOARDS OF EXAMINERS, AT THE JULY 
AND DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS, 1871. 


EXAMINATION IN May. 
First Crass A. 


Little Robert. 

Miller, John R. 
McCaig, Donald. 
McCausland, William J. 


Alexander, William. 
Burrows, Frederick. 
Clapp, David P. 

Gordon, Nathaniel. 


McKinnon, Donald J. 
Ross, George W. 
Somerset, John B. 
Tilley, William E. 


Hilliard, Thomas. McFaul, J ohn H. Willis, Robert. 
Kidd, William G. 
JULY EXAMINATIONS. 
By tas Covncit or Pusric Iystrvction. Name. County. 
Foster, Samuel........... Huron. 
Males. Garrett, Glenholm....... Prescott and Rus- 
First Crass A. Pai eth ee a Hing! 
; OLGON, pel OHM tee eet ellington, 
one Aah ysl Gun e Gorman, Constantine W..Renfrew. 
*Hay, Andrew............ Perth. Hall, Richard D.......... Bruce. 
*Ross, A. W. .....-:..... Middlesex; Hall, William H.......... Bruce 
Hoss Ws ek Middlesex. Hammond, Thomas......Norfolk 
First Crass C. Hicks, Samuel..........Huron. 
McTavish irk a a.ctoccaees Waterloo. Howell, William S....... Prince Edward. 
*Rae, A. tabaci York. Johnson, Duncan......... Middlesex. 
Thompson, J. C. ......... Middlesex. Leavitt, T. W. H....... Leeds and Gren- 
Pode pave isa... Bune Middlesex. inte mtepithe ahih ville. 
Woodhull, T. i elses! Middlesex. Minchin, William H.....Hastings, North. 
Moore, Henry, J......... Grey. 
By tHe County anp City Boarps. McAlpine, Neil............ Middlesex. 
Males. McDonald, Alexander... Middlesex. 
Skooxp ‘Crdse (A. McEachren, Peter........ Simcoe. 


McGregor, Alex. S...... Lanark. 


Daye. scot beh | hepiomrme aoa Ontario McKil Al dap ue 
Caldwell, William.......Brant Mateati Peter...) 2 Eaton 
Cameron, John...........Grey. McTavish, Peter... ...Waterloo. 
Cumming, William. .....Huron, | Nethery, Stephen B.....Prince Edward. 
Dafoe, John Wesley...., Hastings, North. Payne, George,........... Perth. 
ion ye omas 3s... Hastings, North. Phillips, EG. Rotter a! 
Girardot, Ernest,......... Essex. Pillay’ Ravin Wie ta ‘ 
McClelland, Robert......Lincoln. Te iene ramneies Sidi ls 
McCormack, Samuel S...Peel. Pastas V Pass 
McKerrall, Theophilus.. Kent. Euieyslvab on jamieen berth 
McTaggart, Angus........ Lambton. Sexsmith, John A........ Hastings, North. 
O’Connor, William....... Middlesex. Shanks, Robert P........ Halton. 
Brose UOR cece ess, Prescott and Rus- Sh ohhin My ahia bin MEE 
sell, WLP ORIN holes) vie 
hopes John Rad mace. Treadgold, George........ York. 
Woodhull, T. B.......... Middlesex. Female. 
Srconp Oiasiie LA ee mip: 
| CULL VRAIN, wien cise sweeten gin. 

Bell, Walter. :.2::253.55: Pico. R Risooie. ee Oxford: 
Benson, James H........Prince Edward. TS | ee OW 
Bowerman, prenetiien .Perth. Seconp Crass B. 
Brown, Arthur........... Leeds and Gren- Black, Georgina.......... Oxford. 

ville Dodds, Ellen...........Middlesex. 
Campbell, John O....... Norfolk. Eadus, Abina E.......:.. Kent. 
Comerford, William.....York. Harrison, Elizabéth.... Middlesex. 
Crawford, Duncan....... Middlesex. Johnstone Anna N.....Bruce. 
Kast, Cornelius........... Middlesex. McCall; Hloray. = 2... 44 Middlesex. 


“Normal School Students. 


McLachlin, Annie....... Middlesex. 
McTavish, Margaret.....Dundas. 
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DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


By tHe Councin oF Pustic INSTRUCTION. 


Male. 
First Crass A. 
Name. County. 
*Derness, John........... Middlesex. 


*Hands, Jonathan G.... Haldimand. 


First Cuass C. 


Brown, Arthur............ Leeds and Gren- 
ville. 
*Davis, Percy §.......... Ontario. 
*Hmerson, Samuel....... Essex. 
*McColl, Malcolm C..... Kent. 
Female. 


First Crass C., 


*Nugent, Matilda........ Victoria. 
By tHE County anp City Boarps. 
Male. 

SECOND Crass A. 
Abbott, William B....... York. 
Baird, George .. ........ Huron. 
Balfour, John P.......... Ontario. 
Barnes, Charles........... Lambton. 
Belfry, William J........ York: 
Bell, Thomas J............ Bruce. 
Campbell, Richard G.... York. 
Carson, William J....... York. 
Cochrane, Robert........ Wellington. 
Cooley, John W.......... Grey. 
Cruikshank, Robert. .... York. 
Derness,John ............ York. 
Dewart, Samuel H....... Peterborough. 
Duff, Andrew............. Huron. 
Duran .Hueh, 8 <3 Simcoe, 
Duncan, William......... Huron. 
Duncan, William A...... Carleton. 
Euart, Wiliam J........ York. — 
Ferguson, James........ Huron. 
Ferguson, John.........Simcoe. 
Frazer, Thomas........... Grey. 
Glenn, James M.........Elgin. 
Graham, Peter L..,...... Middlesex. 
Hammell, David......... Huron 
Hands, Jonathan G..... York 
Pui) Gin GBs oe ea. York 
Jewett, Samuel E........ York 
Jamieson, Hugh A....... Simcoe 
Larkin, George........... Simcoe 
Mackie, John McD......Perth. 
Maynard, Roger,......... Wentworth. 
Moir, Robert............. York. 
Morrison, Donald........ York. 
Mulloy, Charles W...... York. 
McAlease, William V.. .P. Edward. 


McColl, Welbolm Otiles York: 
McDermid, Andrew...... York. 


McGill, Dugald rs 


* Normal School Students. 


Name. . County. 
McGregor, John O..... Wentworth. 
McIntyre, George A..... Waterloo. 
McKenzie, Alexander... Middlesex. 
McFarlane, Peter A..... York. 
McLachlan, Wm. G.....Hastings. 
McLaughlin, Thomas... York. 


Nixon, James N.......... York. 
Nixon, Samuel........... York. 
Oxenham, Richard J....Simcoe. 
Parlow, Edwin............ Ottawa. 
Porter, George H........ York. 
Rothwell, Benjamin..... Perth. 
cOtt, WV) 1 adaeaer eae Ontario. 
Sharman, George........ York. 
Shearer, Andrew......... Peterborough. 
Sliter, Alonzo.....:....... York. 
Smith, George............ York. 
Smith, Archibald......... Ottawa. 
Stoddart, David. vn Huron. 
Stull, J. F. Botcusverene . Wellington. 
Tom, JOR) Bt Panos a. OPK. 


Vanderwoort ,Hlgin D.. York. 
Williams, Samuel O..... York. 
Wilson, James H......... Welland. 


Amosjs William Ty... 03.5. York. 
Andrew, Archibald...... Carleton. 


Armstrong, James W...Peel. 

Baird (3) ols oan: Middlesex. 
Bart avy Llanes sree York 
Battel, Hlias............... York 
Batchelor, William A...Brant. 

Bell; Ranaldi o.oo... Haldimand. 


Blatchford, George...... York. 
Bonnar, Hector A....... Wellington. 


Boyle, David.............. Wellington. 

Bradley, George....... . Hastings. 

Braden, Thomas......... Peterborough. 

Brennan, John.......... . Wellington. 

Cadman, AsaJ.......... Lennox & Adding- 
ton. 

Campbell, John O........ Oxford. 

Campbell, Louis R...... Elgin. 

Carrier, Joseph........... Essex. 

Carson, Joseph T........ Welland. 

Coleman, Vincent A....Northumberland. 

Colton, John T.......... York. 

Coltart, John............. Peel. 

Cumming, OS: Soca Grey. 

Davis, Jam@g A.......... Wentworth. 

Donovan, WH. se. .ssscenes- Kent. 


Donovan, Patrick....... York. 


Dunham, Jonathan..... York. 

Kedy, John W........... York. 

Farrow; Asherst.....5... Huron. 

French, Gilbert........... Northumberland. 
Fullarton, Thomas...... Perth. 

Gildas, AINE: 2. <5 .hcercaes Simcoe. 

Gould, -Avpram....... sss Northumberland. 


Gordon, William A...... Middlesex. 
Grasley, Robert C....... Middlesex. 
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Name. County. 


Henderson, Andrew..... Bruce. 
Henderson, William.... Northumberland. 


Hicks, Richard........... Kent. 

Hind wilhiara3s3 ot York. 

Hough, John W.......... Lennox and Ad- 
dington. 

Hotson, Alexander...... Oxford. 

HUunter, Wit. ade sa gence Renfrew. 

King, F ORGPIV ED re York. 

Benote Hdnrand 0c... Kent. 

Lee, Archibald........... Prescott and Rus- 
sell. 

Lewis, Francis A......... Brant. 

Little, William:....:...... Northumberland. 

Lockhart, William....... Simcoe. 

Mackay, ‘Adam W....... Wellington. 

Malcolm, George......... York. 

Moir, Andrew............. York. 

Molesworth, Arthur..... Huron. 

Moore, Robert E......... Grey. 

McClelland, William....Leeds and Gren- 
ville. 

McDowell, Charles....... Simcoe. 

*McGurn, James.......... Kent. 
McGirr, James.......... Prince Edward. 


McKellar, Archd. R..... Middlesex. 
McKinnon, Archibald...Wellington. 
McMillan, Robert..... . Wellington. 
MeNicholl, Eugene, C... York. 


McLean, Gillean......... Middlesex. 

McQueen, Alexander...Kent. 

McRae, Samuel.......... Waterloo. 

Wairis: Davids.) cise: Wellington. 

Platt, George A.......... Prince Edward. 

Rankin, VVESAIRS a bean oe Simcoe. 

Robertson, Welsee. Oxford. 

Ross, Jobn...ceeccccses- Halton 

Rutherford, Peter....... Kent. 

Scealy, Orlow. .2...J3ns. Elgin. 

Shannon, John........... Frontenac. 

Shaw, Pringle............. Middlesex. 

Sheehan, Johbn........... Haldimand. 

Dien ORT el.) 0tes. ct Brant. 

Slater, James.............. York. 

Snelgrove, John 8....... Northumberland. 

Scott, James....... ...... Leeds and Gren- 
ville. 

Stephenson, D. E........ Northumberland. 

Stout, William............ Bruce. 


Sprague, William E.....Prince Edward. 
Sullivan, Cornelius F...Perth. 

Switzer, Charles W...... Peel. 

Switzer, Joseph...... ... Peel. 

Tate, Thomas.” ......2. . Lanark. 
Tubman, TRHOMESs.50005 & ORK 

Wallace, Alexander, H.. York. 

Walsh, Davide i), Durham. 


Name. County. 
Corrigan, Annie B....... London. 
Fraser, Maggie............ Glengarry. 


Gillespie, Julia M....... York. 


Hopkins, Elizabeth..... London. 
Hume, /Anwien wae: York. 
Jack, : Jessies® (igi: York. 


Knowles, Lizzie.......... York. 
Logan, Catharine B..... York. 
Norman, Phoebe E...... York. 


Rice, Amelia.........0.... York. 
Robertson, ChristinaM..London. 
Yates, Maggie............ London. 


Sreconp Cuass B, 


Abbott, Sarah J......... Elgin. 
Armour, Annie........... Brant. 
Black, Margaret.......... York. 
Barbour, Agnes E....... Perth. 
Burns, Annie. ..5/ 2035: Ontario. 
Campbell, Belle.......... York. 
Caughell, Annie.......... Elgin. 
Cole, Margaret E........Lincoln. 
Cull, Margaret............ Wellington. 
Davis, Emma:........°... Hamilton. 
Duvall, Margaret.. ..... York. 
Ford, Adelaide J......... York. 
Greer,) Rosa.cs..3. 0.305. York 
Gwatkin, Sarah....... fc OTE 
Hagarty, Satay. 220.7. York, 
Hanning, Kate A........ York. 
Hay, Margaret........... Lambton. 
Hickie, Alicia............. Ontario. 


Hunter, Maggie J....... York. 
Jackson, Charlotte H...York. 


Kay, Marthats: 5... 0.0. York. 
Kennedy, Alice S........ Hamilton. 
Kennedy, Anne.......... Hamilton. 
Living, Anna M.......... Ottawa. 
Lowther, Eliza............ Lanark. 
Lumsden, Louisa........ York 
Main, Elizabeth F....... York. 
Marrett, Emily C........ Middlesex. 
Mark, Jessie.............. York. 
Matthews, Charlotte.... York. 
Mile Maryetcts, snc: York. 
Mosorip,, (Filla 8.2 Perth. 


McFarlane, Eliza........ York. 
McGeary, Eleanor....... Simcoe. 
McGregor, Maggie J....Glengarry. 
McIntosh, Isabella... Oxford. 


Norman, "Annie E...... York. 
Sinclair, Isabella......... Bruce. 
Slocombe, Annie........, York. 
ROMANE ELIZA... 5 nee starterne York. 
Thompson, Ada F...... York. 
Thorne, Mary: ./cccte Oxford. 
Werdon, Eveline O.....Prince Edward 
WVilta: Lizzie: Jac. aosuaae? York. 
Wilson, Lizzie............ York. 
Wilson, Isabella.......... Grey. 
Wises Rachel. i. s.sa6 Elgin. 
Wright, Sarah J.........Hlgin. 


Woodhouse, Fanny.....Ontario. 
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List OF CERTIFICATES AWARDED BY THE COUNCIL oF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, AND 
BY THE CoUNTY AND City BoarDs oF EXAMINERS AT THE JULY AND DE- 


CEMBER EXAMINATIONS, 1872. 


JULY EXAMINATIONS. 


By tHe Councit oF Pusuic INSTRUCTION. 


- 


Male. . 
First Crass A. 
Name. County. 
*Carson, William J....... Carleton. 
*Emerson, Samuel........ Essex. 
*Moses, Olarke...:.......:. Carleton 
First Cuass B. 
*Birchard, Isaac J........Peel. 
Cooley, John W.......... Perth. 
SDIKONG) OT. Feeney « Perth. 
*Goodbow, Alfred......... Perth. 
Mackie, John M......... Perth. 


*Telford, William R..... Bruce. 
Female. 
First Crass B. 
* Johnston, Phoebe J....Toronto. 
By tHe County anp City Boarps. 
Male. 


Seconp Crass A. 


Atter, Samuel............ Lincoln. 
Bradshaw, Wm. C...... Simcoe. 
Brown, Thomas M...... Brant. 


Cook, John W............ Wentworth. 
Cornell, Sandford A....Elgin. 


Davison, John L......... Toronto. 
Dickiew J ohtin ste Essex. 
Dobbie, John............. Welland. 
Doran, Delph. J......... Brant. 
Farewell, Jerome........ Ontario. 
Ferguson, Robert....... Grey. 
Ferguson, Robert........ Huron. 
HOV, OSODD.. 6... ccdsm nek Kent. 
Goodbow, Alfred......... Perth. 

Hall, @homas A.........: Brant. 
Hewson, Alfred J....... Haldimand. 
Henstridge, J. W....... Frontenac. 
Hill, Alexander S. D...Wellington. 
Houston, John A........ Carleton. 
Johnston, Adam........ Dundas. 


Johnston, William...... Lambton. 
Le Vaux, George V..... Welland. 


Miller RoW ir mitt Huron, 

Mills, Robert P.......... Elgin. 

Milden, George.......... Prince Edward. 
Muna, James {H......... Frontenac. 
McColl, Duncan......... Middlesex. 
McDonald, Donald...... Grey. 

McGoey, Thomas........Simcoe. 
McKay, Matthew........Simcoe. 
McLean, John A.........Simcoe. 


* Normal School Students. 


Name. County. 
Neilly, William........... Simcoe.! 
Potter... ‘Thomus......- 37. Carleton. 
Reid, John en ese: eas Dundas. | 
pbb; Davide... ne Frontenac. 
Shannon, John H....... Simcoe. 
Springer, Amaziah M...Elgin. 
Standish}iBell.:)...<. ...- Peel. 


Stewart, Duncan A...... Middlesex. 
Sutherland, Donald.....Simcoe. 
Sutherland, Martin...... Huron. 


Talbot, Richard.......... Wellington. 
Telford; Wm.) R:..23.0: Toronto. 
Thompson, Robert G.,.Lanark. 
White, James............. Perth. 
Wood, James 6.......... Simcoe. 


SECOND Crass B. 


Amoss, James............. Middlesex. 
Anderson, A. R. J....... Huron. 
Armstrong, Moore....... Perth. 


Auley, George............ Hastings, North. 
Baltzer, Solomon........ Essex. 
Bonny, Alfred ............ Toronto. 


Bowers, Alfred A........ Bruce. 
Bridgman, Marcus W... Wentworth. 


Brown, William.......... York. 
Bryden; JobN?.3....+c0-2 Kent. | 
Bush) GSO 5, cccchowets Dundas. 
Cameron, John........... Victoria. 


Campbell, Alex. D...... Wellington. 
Campbell, Archibald G..Grey. 

Cassidy, William......... Victoria. 
Chapman, George F....Norfolk. 
Chisholm, Wellington P. Hastings, South. 


Cook, Samuels... 0272.5 Leeds and Gren- 
ville. 
Copeland, George........ Waterloo. 
Curts, Michael............ Simcoe. 
Davidson, Thomas U...Wentworth. 
Davisstsuavel nearer Lincoln. 
Dixon, ) OWN... .c28. noes Perth. 
Donaldson, John H..... Perth. 
Duncan, George.......... Elgin. 
Dunsmore, Andrew...... Middlesex. 
Eberle, Henry A......... Kent. 
Edgecumbe, George..... Northumberland. 
Kedy, John W........... Middlesex. 
Falconer, Hlias........... Peel. 
Gallivan, Jeremiah...... Hastings, South. 
Gorrie,;J pba... 2... Waterloo. 
Givens, David A......... Frontenac. 
Gould? David HH... .....2% Simcoe. 
Hamilton, George....... Perth. 
Harrison, James......... Middlesex. 
Haws, John D...:.2...... Wellington. 
Henderson, Anson....... Ontario. 
Hewgill, John............ Gre 


y: 
Hicks, William T........ Prince Edward. 


Name. County. 
Hipwetle Hees iu, Simcoe. 
House, Jeremiah G...... Elgin. 
Husband, Henry......... Halton. 
Jackson, Alfred.......... Wellington. 
Jamieson, James......... Carleton. 
Johnston, Alex........... York. 

J ohnston, James,........ Simcoe. 

J ohnston, Samuel F.. .. Wellington. 
Kelley, James............ Lincoln. 
Knight, Charles W...... Kent. 
Markley, Colin........... Dundas. 
Minshall, Henry......... Kent. 
Morrison, Malcolm...... Welland. 
Munro, Duncan.......... Elgin 
Mire oni eek: Toronto 
Munro, William.......... Oxford 
McCarter, John.......... Lanark 
McDonald? *Aloxtsoccie Elgin. 
McEachern, Neil......... Victoria. 
McGrath, John........... Northumberland. 


McIntosh, Alexander...Bruce. 
McIntosh, John... 
McIntyre, too At ees Victoria. 
McKinnon, ANanss2 Peel. 


McPhee, Alexander..... Wentworth. 
McPhee. Buch esc. s. Wentworth. 


McQuarrie, Hugh........ Ontario. 
McTavish, Alex. A.... 
Patton, William W...... Oxford. 


Pattison, Joseph W.....Haldimand. 


Rae, George H........... Durham. 
Redick, John W......... Hastings, South. 
Reed, Michael............ Renfrew. 


Richardson, Henry...... Victoria. 
Roberts, George R. ..... Perth. 


Robinson, Joseph........ Lambton. 


Robinson, Templeton C. Bruce. 


Robbs, John.............. Frontenac. 
Rowe, Edward J......... Wellington. 
Roulston, Samuel.......Perth. 
Rothwell, Benjamin. ...Bruce. 
Ryan, James.............. Perth. 
Sheehan, John............ Haldimand. 

¢ Sherk, William........... Waterloo. 
Sherry, George J........ Hastings, South. 
Simmons, George........ Lincoln. 
Snyder, Edward.......... Ontario, 


Somerville, George A...Perth. 
Stewart, Andrew........ York. 


Stewart, Daniel A.... .. Middlesex. 


Stillwell, Nicholas........Elgin. 
Stephens, Edward A....Toronto. 
Taylor, Jamies.......,..-». Ontario. 
Unsworth, Richard...... Wellington. 
Wilson monn. ....... 4... Huron. 
Wrigley, George......... Waterloo. 


Youmans, James A.. 


...Glengarry. 


. Middlesex. 


...Prince Edward. 
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Female. 
Seconp Crass, A. 


Name. County. 
Boyle, Janet ins. ss re London. 
Butterworth, Maria E..Ottawa. 
Grant, Catharine ....... Haldimand. 
Hoshal, Emma ........Welland. 
Johnston, Phoebe J.....Toronto. 


Paying, ‘Anna I.) eee, Ottawa. 
Main, Elizabeth F....... Hamilton. 


McMicking, Christy EH... Wentworth. 


Palmer, Louisa........... Ontario. 
Ritchte, Kate... i.).....3. Brant. 
Simpson, Jessie A........ London 
Slocombe, Annie......... Hamilton. 
Smith, Rachel............ Brant. 
SEconD Cuass, B. 
Allen, Josephine......... Frontenac. 
Buchanan, Christina.... Wellington. 
Campbell, Ann........... Wellington. 
Campbell, Annie.........Glengarry. 
Campbell, Belle.......... Toronto. 
Campbell, Emily F...... Wellington. 
Clarke Wary. -.i:.c.tonecine Peterboro’. 
Drury; iousate. os. ucts: London. 
Ford, Lucy Agnes....... Perth. 
Grant, Margaret......... Halton. 
Gwatkin, Sarah........... Toronto. 
Hunter, Maggie Jane...Toronio. 
Jones, Hmma..;.......... Wellington. 
Kennedy, Eliza........... Carleton. 
Kirkland, Mary R....... Toronto. 
Lumsden, Louisa......... Toronto. 
Mathews, Charlotte E... Toronto. 
Mills, Mary S aact 22 os ee Kent. 


0” Grady, Maryid jn iaeise Hamilton. 


Pentland, Jane M....... Wentworth. 


Puryesy Agnes: sess dh «0 Brant. 
Rowe, Sarah J............ Toronto. 
Russel, Maggie........... Oxford. 
Scatchard, Jane W...... Middlesex. 
Scott, Amelia............. Peterboro’. 
Pitas, Amelia, w.. jccuserese Toronto. 
Slack, Mary F............ Glengarry. 
Smith, Janet...:........ .. Middlesex. 


Smith, Mary Jane....... Peterboro’. 
Skinner, Isabella J...... Middlesex. 
Stewart, Barbara F...... Toronto. 
Stirton, Annie............ Hamilton. 
Somerville, Harriet.....Toronto. 
Thexton, Mary Ellen... Victoria. 


DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


By THE CouncrIL or Pusiic INstRucTION. 


Male. 
First Crass A. 
Brown, Arthur........... Leeds. 


Wardell, Joanna......... London. 
Wallace, Lavinia M..... Wellington. 
Wills, Lizzie.............Toronto. 
Woollard, Charlotte.....Frontenac. 
Wright, inal Gee Hastings, South. 
Wounds. Pane Poy cieeccas Wellington. 
*Somerville, G. A........Perth. 
Female. 
ALving, “ANNAR cs << c- Ottawa. 


First Crass B. 
Male. 
Cooley, Robert..... vesePeel. 


By tHE Country anp Crry Boarps. 
Male. 


SEconp Crass A. 


Name. County. 
Anderson, Peter J....... Hastings, North. 
Barber, Albert a ee York. 


Campbell, Walter R....Welland. 
Emerson, Wm. J........ Victoria. 
Gripton, Charles McP..Brant. 


Harvey, Wm. B.......... Grey. 
Henderson, Anson G...Ontario. 

Jones, James L.......... Victoria 
Muckle, JOR CS seen Kent 

Orr, Robert K............ Durham. 
Pedley, Charles 8....... Northumberland. 
Reiner, William.......... London. 


Richardson, Henry...... Victoria. 
Robinson, Templeton C..Grey. 
Somerville, George A...Toronto. 


Seconp Crass B. 


Badger, William......... Toronto. 
Baird, John R............ Ontario. 
Bennett, George......... Norfolk. 


Braithwaite, William... York. 
Byington, Edwin L....Kent. 
Campbell, George W...Grey. 


Carapbell, John.......... Wellington. 
Carrols Wiis. causscscus or Wellington. 
Costin, Richard........... Brant. 
Courtlandt, N. H........ Norfolk 
Cowan, Richard.......... Brant. 
Duncan, PUOWAIG. .f.c4es Carleton. 
Elliott, Odin ape Victoria. 
Farrer, PADIS ok casas Carleton. 
Ferrie, James ..,......... Wentworth. 


Fletcher, Morris J....... Toronto. 
Gardiner, Samuel A..... Hastings, South. 


Hari Howard..:., ai... Victoria. 
rowan e Sg... .d0- pase Hastings, South. 
J Olly DAvIOEE yuck as as5 Middlesex. 


Kantel, Frederick....... Durham. 


| 


Name. County. 
Keenan, David P........ Carleton. 
Laird, i, anes. W's Ai ocecd cs Perth. 
Law, David Woes. Wellington 
Le Febvre, John M.....Toronto 
Mavety, Albert. .......+-+- York. 


Mavety, Alexander...... York. 


Morrison, Hugh...*..... 
Murphy, Alexander..... 
McCulloch, Kenneth.... 


York. 


McEKachran, Duncan.... Wellington, 
McEachern, Peter....... Victoria. 
McGregor, William...... York. 
McKay, Angus........... Oxford 
McKay) JOnn o..)...07.: Oxford 
McKay, Donald.......... York. 
McMain, Charles......... Simcoe. 
McRae, Roderic.......... York. 
Smith, William H....... Bruce. 
SLODIV gt Leute as aes neal Perth. 
Stanley, Uriah M........ Middlesex 
Tudhope, Robert........ Peterborough 
Wishtman, Bs°G..) as Huron. 
Wood, William S........ Norfolk 
Young, Robert............ Bruce. 
Female. 


Seconp Crass A. 


Sims, Amelia.............. 


Srconp Crass B. 


Anderson, Janet......... 
Armstrong, Isabella.... 


Armstrong, Maud M... 
Belfour, Harriette....... 


Campbell, Annie G...... 
Gray, Annie A........... 
Helliwell, Sarah.......... 
Hunter, Maggie J....... 
Living,; Miliga..0. 8. fk 
Overend, Elizabeth M... 
Somerville, Harriet..... 
Stewart, Barbara......... 
Wallace, Eunice.......... 


Grey. 
. Lennox & Adding- 
ton. 


.Lennox & Adding- 


ton. 

Lennox & Adding- 
ton. 

Grey. 

York. 

York. 

York. 

Ottawa. 

York. 

York. 
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APPENDIX G. 


LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


James A. McLellan, M.A., L.L.D.; J. M. Buchan, M.A.; S. Arthur Marling, M.A. ; 


LIST OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


NAME. JURISDICTION. POST OFFICE. 

ATUOE Wo ROSE apie Sree vost 3 eniee: and Town of Cornwall. . Alexandria. 
Alexander McNaughton.......... SLOMMONT. a's Mesto weiss ae Newington. 
Rev. Wm. Ferguson, A. M. ...... Dyna re to ates Rbk Lith oh Ray Bite Winchester. 
Thomas Orton Steele............. PYeSCOERE a re Hace ue ee ete eee L’Orignal. 
Rev. Thomas Garrett..... one ar Feussel tei eas, hehe eee Miers te Bearbrook. 
Rev.» Obn: Maye Malate mete ce CariocOiree sho issues et ae + -|Ottawa. 
Rev. George Blair, M. A.......... Leeds, &c., No. 3. and Town of 

PROSCGbG a ae a Ace senate Prescott. 
Robert Kinney, M. D............ do INO or are geet ae Brockville. 
Willtara ts Bing meen. cso oo do No. 1, and Town of 

STOCK Vile ESO Rsn SEP a Brockville. 
Henry Lloyd Slack, M. A.........|Lanark and Town of Perth....... Perth. 
Rev. E. H. Jenkyns, M. A. ...... Renirewstde arises Seba ae Pembroke. 
John Agnew. MEDIO. ass kes Hrontenge?. chic. ayer ts Tate tetas Kingston. 
Broderick Barvowsie ae). 2c le oe Lennox & Addington and Town of 

PN ADAN GO ce de Jone Ma diate ooh says Napanee. 
ie) av Re ALOG rE rato oo ant TABS INO. Rica tittle xo cir e eae Madoc. 
t Ollitrd OLMISEOT meee cele aay cis ey eee do 5 Od A lo Belleville. 
GilbertyDe Riatiey Pree ie a ass Dinca tid ward i i0 OOo ae ae Picton. 
Edward’ Scarlett, 2/22). ac ic set. Northumberland & Town of Co- 

YQUIPI Ry 9 5 glee) Sass ad ade Cobourg. 
John J:<Tilley aes et. does. Durham and Towns of Bowmanville 

andy Orth ONG ais ie te sue ates a6 Bowmanville. 
John, Coyle‘ Browne «5. =. . sts -5' Peterborouchy sj... «aes nemesis: Peterborough. 
Ae Sree w ited 2G (heed Ae ee 8 en Se E. Victoria and Town of teu, ik .|Lindsay. 
Elon ryc eau seme teat tee kN ot Vern LO SCs nk ..|Lindsay. 
Jamies MMcBrienet tes. (s vei os 2. Ontaxion t's ee Se ye eee Raglan. 
James: HOdgsOt to: atds wd said PUR LOLIC AMERY seat Zee eee ear Yorkville. 
David Fotheringham ............ Mle Viearkcgeh a2 (heh coca ti ee peewee ay bss. Aurora. 
Donald J. McKinnon ...... Rete g Gale ees 2 tt knoll ane ete ethereal DE DUO DL. 
Rev Win Meteo: or. ostes eee SWRI COBY Cini .ce aud prm eee ly os renee Clover Hill. 
James C, Morgan, M. Puss edness BA. N. Simcoe and Town of Barrie. - . .|Barrie. 
FLODORG PAL G tele wie ins, 6s eis Seite ni Halton and Towns of Milton and 

Oalcville sao eaacete sutccmnianer. ine Acton. 
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APPENDIX. H. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL'S VISIT TO THE EDUCATIONAL DEPART- 
MENT, OCTOBER, 1872. 


Among the most pleasurable incidents connected with public and social life in Oniario, 
none has equalled that of the recent auspicious visit of His Excellency the Governor General 
to its capital, The Harl of Dufferin, as the Representative of the Sovereign, has indeed 
even more than realized the ideal among all classes of Canadian people of what the Repre- 
sentative should be, not only in the execution of his civil duties thus.far, but also in the dis- 
charge of the popular and social functions of his high office. These “features of His Excel- 
lency’s duties are confessedly among the most delicate and difficult which he can be called 
upon to discharge. And yet, by common consent, it was felt that he has not only performed 
them during his recent visit to Toronto with rare tact and discretion, but that he has suc- 
ceeded in infusing into them a heartiness (or, as the Americans would say, a graceful ‘“ natu- 
ralness,’’ which was most pleasant and winning. In doing so it was also felt that, apart from 
the Governor General’s own bonhommie and good sense, there was imparted to the whole of 
His Excellency’s movements and utterances an irresistible grace and charm by the presence 
and participation in them of the Countess of Dufferin. Gifted evidently with great amiability 
of disposition, Her Excellency blended with it a graciousness of manner which won. all hearts, 
and gave to Lord Dufferin’s official visits somewhat of that pleasant impressiveness which the 
condescension of a personal visit of the Sovereign would produce. 

Thus much of the personal and social aspects of His Excellency’s visits. These after all 
may be considered as the most pleasant and lasting in their effects; but yet there is another 
and higher aspect in which we should like to view them. 

There are many who remember with unmingled satisfaction the zeal and sites with 
which the late lamented Lord Elgin “identified himself with the benevolent and educational 
enterprises of the Province in his day, and sought, both by his presence and eloquent advo- 
cacy of their interests, to promote their growth and development among us. For many years 
after his retirement from Canada, the moral and social effects of his popular advocacy of these 
great interests were felt. And to his oft- repeated reference to the progress of our educational 
system, in his manyspeechesand addresses in Hngland and Scotland, arewe to this day, to a great 
extent,indebted for its popularity abroad. He brought the subject prominently before the English 
and ceneral public, and thus awakened an interest in it,—as an experiment in colonial govern- 
ment and education—which leading statesmen in England have since shown in their desire to 
learn something more definitely of by personal inquiry or through royal commissions. 

Lord Dufferin has happily sought to render a like service to the Province, and in doing . 
so to give the full weight of his personal opinion and experience in this matter. He has not 
been content (as he himself expressed it) to accept for an acquaintance with our system of 
education mere popular report, or even the official reports of others, but he has endeavoured 
by personal inquiry aud investigation to make himself acquainted with its leading principles 
and so to master its details as to be enabled to learn its quality and to estimate its value to the 
country. Not only has he obtained and examined the official reports on Education in Ontario, 
but, as an instance of his desire not simply to content himself with a mere formal visit (as 
was customary with others of his predecessors,) to the leading educational institutions in the 
city, we may mention that he paid at least two visits each to the University of Toronto and 
to the Education Department, in the latter of which he spent nearly two hours on his first 
visit and three on his second. Not only did he inspect with interest the various departments 
of these institutions, but he asked such practical questions in regard to what was shown him 
and sought such illustrations of the practical utility of what he saw, that he was able in his 
own mind to form an opinion of their value, or to judge of their adaptation to the ends sought 
to be attained. In doing this, His Excellency showed a tact and discrimination which was 
remarkable, and yet a courtesy as well as deference to those he addressed which (as coming 
from the Queen’s Representative, and also the highest civil officer in the Dominion) was most 


pleasing and graceful. 
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In all this the Governor General has shown the rare sagacity and keen practical wisdom 
of a statesman and ruler. Not content merely to hold the reins of power with even justice, 
and to preside with impartial dignity over the interests of the Dominion, or to live in semi- 
official and elegant seclusion among the people whose affairs he has been appointed to admin- 
ister, he has at once applied himself to the important, and, to him, most pleasing duty of 
acquainting himself with those affairs and interests. He has sought to obtain his information 
in regard to important branches of social science in this new country direct and from the most 
reliable sources. By personal inquiry and an inspection of the material evidences of the 
agricultural, mechanical, industrial and educational progress, and Christian benevolent enter- 
prise which were presented to him, the Governor-General has endeavoured to obtain that 
practical information which will enable him to form a clear and definite judgment on the con- 
dition of the Province, an opinion on the practical character of its institutions—and an esti- 
mate of the number and efficacy of those great instruments of national progress and enlighten- 
ment, which the wisdom of Parliament, the sagacity of our statesmen and the Christian 
philanthopy of our people have put into operation. 

Of the opinion which His Excellency has formed of our educational system and institu- 
tutions he has been pleased to give utterance on several occasions. Of these, however, we 
will only select two—one in regard to his estimate of our system of popular education, and the 
other in regard to the Educational Institutions of Toronto. On the occasion of his visit to 
the Educational Department of Ontario, and in the course of his remarks to the students of 
the Normal School, he said :— 

_  “T had felt some anxiety and interest to become acquainted with what I had understood 
to be one of the best systems of education in the world, and I must now express my complete 
satisfaction with what I have witnessed.” 

On leaving the Educational Department, Lord Dufferin also— 

“ Hixpressed the great pleasure he had experienced in the inspection of the establishment, 
which, he said, was equalled by few of its kind in Europe, and remarked that its founders 
had built themselves a lasting monument.” " 

In regard to the educational institutions of Toronto, His Excellency, on leaving Toronto, 
directed Col. Fletcher, his Secretary, to address a formal, letter of acknowledgment to His 
Worship the Mayor of the City. In that letter Col. Fletcher says :— 

« Although the Governor-General’s stay has been far shorter than he could have wished, 
His Excellency has had an opportunity of visiting some of the principal institutions of the 
town, and he cannot adequately describe the satisfaction he has experienced in observing the 
admirable footing upon which they are established. Those devoted to educational purposes 
have especially attracted his attention, as being equal, if not superior to any with which he 
is acquainted.” ; 

Apart from the zest and novelty of such a visit and enquiry in a new country (which 
are, no doubt, congenial to Lord Dufferin’s tastes), we think we have indicated some at least 
of the motives which have induced His Excellency (as did Lord Elgin) to devote so much 
care and attention to acquire the valuable information which he has obtained in his visits to 
the western parts of this Province. 

There are also abundant evidences in Lord Dufferin’s impromptu and yet studied utter- 
ances, that he has not undertaken his important duties without atleast, an extensive prelimi. 
nary study of our past history. and a tolerably correct estimate of the resources and capabili- 
ties of the Provinces in the Dominion. Did our space permit, we would gladly make many 
extracts from those speeches, but the nature of this periodical compels us to restrict ourselves 
to a record of His Excellency’s visits to the educational institutions. This, from the great 
interest of the subject we have made as full as possible; and, in doing so, we have availed 
ourselves of the admirable reports of those visits published in the Globe, Mail and Leader 
newspapers. 
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1. VISIT TO THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT FOR ONTARIO. 
LorpD DUFFERIN ON CANADIAN EDUCATION. 


Their Excellencies the Governor-General and the Countess of Dufferin, accompanied by 
Col. Fletcher, visited the Educational Department on the 16th inst. The vice-regal party 
was received at the principal entrance by the Chief Superintendent of Education, Rev. Dr. 
Ryerson ; the Deputy Superintendent, Dr. Hodgins; Very Rev. Dean Grasett, Chairman ; 
and the following additional members of the Council of Public Instruction :—The Most Rev. 
the Archbishop of Toronto, Rev. Dr. McCaul, Rev. Dr. Jennings, Hon. William McMaster. 
The following gentlemen were also in attendance and were presented to their Excellencies in 
the vestibule :—The Hon. Attorney-General Crooks, the Right Reverend the Bishop of Lon- 
don ; the Very Reverend Vicar-General Jamot, the Rev. Mr. Crinan, of Stratford; and the 
Rev. Dr. Davies, Principal of the Normal School. Their Excellencies were then condueted 
into the Theatre, in the body of which the children of the Model School were assembled, the 
pupils of the Normal School occupying the gallery. Over the entrance to the Theatre were 
the words ‘“ God save the Queen,” enclosed in a border of coloured maple leaves, the work of 
Dr. May, Chief of the Depository Department, aided by some young ladies from the Model 
School. On the front of the gallery, facing the stage, was the Governor-General’s motto 
“ Per vias rectas,’’ in green maple leaves. Over this was the word ‘‘ Welcome,” in autumn 
maple leaves, and surmounting all was the crown in flowers. The decorations inside the 
Theatre were the work of the young ladies of the Normal School, under the direction of 
William Armstrong, Eisq., C. E., Drawing Master. 
On the entrance of the Governor-General, all the pupils rose, and led by Mr. Sefton, sang 
the National Anthem, which, in common with the subsequent selections, was performed in a 
manner which did great credit to the ability of the teacher of music, and to the aptitude of 
the scholars. The Chief Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, and members of the 
Council then deseended to the foot of the dais, and the Dean of Toronto read the following 
address :— | 


“To his Excellency the Right Honourable the Earl of Dufferin, K.P., K.C.B., Governor- 
General of Canada, &c., &c., &c. 


“ May it please your Excellency : 


“The Council of Public Instruction for the Province of Ontario, in unison with all 
classes of our fellow subjects, most cordially welcome you and the Countess of Dufferin to the 
country first selected as a home by the United Empire Loyalists of America, and to this seat 
of our educational operations. We welcome your Excellency not only ag the honoured 
_ representative of our beloved Sovereign, as an experienced statesman and accomplished scholar, 
but as a known and earnest labourer in the cause of national education. 

‘“‘To us as a body, since 1846, has been assigned the task of establishing the Normal and 
Model Schools for the training of teachers, framing the regulations for the management of ° 
the Public and High Schools, selecting the text books and books for prizes, and free libraries, 
while one of our number has been appointed to prepare and administer the school law and 
regulations. It has been our aim to devise and develop a system of scund universal education 
on Christian principles, imbued with a spirit of affectionate loyalty to the Throne and attach- 
ment to the unity of the Empire. In this great work we have been favoured with the pro- 
tection and support of successive Administrations and Parliaments, without respect to party, 
and with the friendly co-operation of ail religious persuasions. The schools under the Educa- 
tion Department have increased to the number of 4,703, and the pupils in them to the number 
of 454,616 ; the school accommodations, character and qualifications of teachers, and methods 
and efficiency of teaching, have advanced in proportion to the increase of schools and pupils, 
and the amount provided last year for the support of the schools, almost entirely by voluntary 
loeal rates, was $2,326,808, being an increase on that of the preceding year of $210,604. 
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‘We trust and devoutly pray that your residence in Canada may be agreeable both to 
your Excellency and Lady Dufferin, and that your administration of the Government will be 
beneficial to all classes and sections of the Dominion. 

‘‘ Signed by order and on behalf of the Council of Public Instruction for Ontario. 


(HJ. Graserr, 
‘16th October, 1872. Chairman.” 


His Excellency replied verbally, as follows :—‘ Gentlemen,—In the first place I must 
express to you my very great regret that I have not been as punctual in meeting you 
here as I could have wished, but unfortunately we missed our way, and have been conse- 
quently delayed. The address with which you have been good enough to present me 
contains not only most kind expressions of welcome to myself and Lady Dufferin, on our 
arrival in this locality, but it also resumes in a few pregnant sentences the general nature 
of your labours, and the satisfactory results which have flowed from them. In the first 
place, therefore, I have to thank you, both on Lady Dufferin’s part and on my own, for 
those kind expressions with which you have greeted us. I can assure you that it is indeed 
a very great satisfaction to us to feel that, in coming to this place, we have been welcomed 
by those who represent one of the most useful and one of the most successful institutions 
in Toronto. On the other hand I have to congratulate you upon those references which 
you have been able to make with justifiable pride to the fruit of your endeavours. I can 
well understand that, to those who have watched the gradual growth and extension of 
such an establishment as this, 1t must be delightful to reflect that from hence there have © 
been year by year poured forth in every direction, and to every distant part of the pro- 
vince, pupils who in their turn have become teachers in their several departments, and 
have spread abroad that sound education and well-directed system of instruction which 
they have acquired within your walls. I am well aware that, until a very recent period, 
your efforts have been a good deal hindered by the want of proper class-books. That de- 
fect, thanks to the efforts, | understand, of one of your members, has been amply supplied, 
and I believe that the class-books of Toronto are now equal to any which can be found in 
any part of the world. Iam also happy to think that I see before me a gentleman through 
whose strenuous efforts here and energetic exertions in visiting the various countries of 
Europe, as well as examining the different systems which have been pursued on the con- 
tinent of America, a method of instruction has been introduced into Canada which pro- 
bably resumes in itself all that is good in the various systems to be found elsewhere. But 
to myself especially, who, in Ireland, have been accustomed to live in the midst of reli- 
gious contention, and where education is itself the battle-field upon which the conflicting 
denominations encounter each other with the greatest acrimony, it is the greatest pleasure 
to have met here to-day the distinguished representatives of so many different religious 
communions, and I must say it speaks very favourably for the liberality of sentiment and 
for the general enlightenment of the ecclesiastical bodies in this country that this should 
be the case. In this respect also, gentlemen, you have my hearty sympathy. It has 
always seemed to me a disgraceful thing that, in the great contention which we are 
waging with ignorance, aud consequently with crime, the various religious denominations 
of Europe should not have yet learnt to put aside their jealousies and combine in so 
catholic a cause. I can only say, in addition to the few observations with which I have 
ventured to trouble you, that since my arrival in Canada I do not think I have ever found 
myself in a building which seems to combine.in so favourable a degree all the necessary 
mechanical appliances for the dissemination of knowledge ; nor, indeed, to judge by the 
intelligent and smiling faces of the numerous pupils before me, have I ever seen more 
promising materials on which, indeed, gentlemen, it must be a satisfaction to you to ex- 
pend your energies and time. Again thanking you for the kind reception you have been 
good enough to give to Lady Dufferin and myself, I would conclude by wishing you, from 
the very bottom of my heart, the utmost success and prosperity in the time to come, and 
I trust that each succeeding year may enable you to extend the sphere of your beneficent 
labours.” ‘ 

His Excellency’s remarks were greeted at their conclusion with loud applause. 

The Model School pupils then sang “ Hurrah for Canada.” This was followed by 
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Moore’s “‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” sung by the pupils of the Normal School in the 
gallery ; after which the juniors sang another piece, the one selected this time being “ The 
Sea is England’s Glory.” His Excellency expressed the pleasure which the performance 
had afforded him.—The Rev. Dr. Davies called for three “ right loyal ” cheers for the 
Queen, which were given with enthusiasm, that did not flag in the three cheers for the 
Earl and Countess of Dufferin which followed. 

His Excellency then requested the authorities of the School to be good enough to 
give a holiday to all its pupils of both sexes, which was given, and also at his request to 
the employes of the Education Department. (Loud applause.) 

The following officials of the department were then presented to their Excellencies 
by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent :—Messrs. Alexander Marling, F. J. Taylor, 
J. T. R. Stinson, W. H. Atkinson, and W. EH. Hodgins ; the following of the Depository 
section were presented :—Dr. 8S. P. May, Messrs. H. M. Wilkinson, E. B. Cope, G. Bar- 
ber, S. A. May, R. J. Bryce, R. Winstanley, F. Nudel, A. C. Paull, and A. Ditchburn. 

The following teachers of the School were also presented :—Mr. Kirkland, M.A., 
Science Master, and Dr. Carlyle, Mathemtical Master, Normal School ; Magsrs. Hughes 
Scott and McPhedrain, Boys’ Model School ; Mrs. Cullen, Miss Jones, Miss Adams, and 
Miss Carter, Girls’ Model School. 

Lord Dufferin then walked round among the pupils, to several of whom he addressed 
pleasant remarks. He was highly gratified with the intelligence shown by the children 
generally, and, with the Countess of Dufferin, also entered into pleasant conversation 
with the ladies who were present. 

The pupils of the several Schools then left the Theatre, and after a short interval their 
Excellencies were conducted to the lawn in front of the west wing of the building, where 
the pupils of the first and second divisions of the girls’ Model School were assembled. 
Under the direction of the veteran Major Goodwin, these young ladies went through a 
calisthenic exercise of a character somewhat trying to unpractised muscles. They proved 
themselves, however, quite au fait, and displayed wonderful ease and grace in the postur- 
ing which the nature of the exercise necessitated. They then formed in two ranks, and 
went through a portion of the ordinary company drill, wheeling, marching in line, doub- 
ling, and executing other movements, with the precision of a trained company of volun- 
teers. They finished as they commenced, by a “ retiring salute,” a graceful movement 
which elicited a bow from His Excellency, and a deep courtesy from the Countess. Lord 
Dufferin complimented Major Goodwin on the excellent training of his squad, thanked 
the young ladies for their trouble, and said they would be quite a formidable troop to 
meet, and he should not like to charge them. 

The viceregal party then proceeded to an inspection of the interior of the building. 
They were first conducted to the Council-room and library, where the minute book of the 
Council was produced, and the signatures of the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, the 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia, and other distinguished visitors pointed out by Dr. Ryerson, 
at whose request both Lord and Lady Dufferin added their autographs. Dr. Hodgins pro- 
duced some prize plans prepared for School-houses, and plans of rural School sections, 
and explained the arrangements in such cases to His Excellency. The Governor-General 
and Lady Dufferin were then shown the Depository packing room, stored with books 
ready for transportation to Schools requiring them. Conspicuous among the books lying 
on the counter were, by a coincidence, several copies of ‘“ Letters from High Latitudes.” 
From this room the distinguished visitors proceeded to the map and apparatus Deposi- 
tory, and thence upstairs to the Museum. Lord Dufferin examined with much interest 
some of the paintings on the staircase, and then entered the Assyrian Room. Here great 
changes have recently been made. The arrangement of the whole museum has been 
vastly improved by Dr. May and his associates, under the supervision of Dr. Hodgins, 
and the Assyrian frescoes andthe copy of the winged bull of the British Museum have 
been brought into greater relief, and had imparted to them a liveliness which at once 
strikes the eye of the visitor, by being bronzed and coloured in appropriate tints, Their 
Excellencies remained in this room a considerable time, examining all the objects in it 
with full appreciation of their excellence, and the Governor-General expressed his especial 
admiration of the happy thought of colouring the frescoes—an experiment on the part of 
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the department which had been ably wrought out. The vice-regal party then passed in 
succession through the rooms containing English engravings and photographs (among the 
first of the latter which caught Lord Dufferin’s eye being some of his own relatives) ; that 
in which copies of the Dutch and Flemish masters were hung ; the chamber devoted to 
paintings of Italian origin, and that containing illustrations of Canadian history alone. 
They next visited the room in which philosophical apparatus of every kind was exhibited ; 
thence they passed to the hall devoted to sculpture and casts, and then returned to the 
ground floor. They were conducted through the saleroom and the offices of the Depart- 
ment, and took their departure, having passed nearly two hours in the institution. Dur- 
ing his visit His Excellency made numerous inquiries in regard to various features of the 
School system of Ontario, of which he said he had heard so much. These were answered 
to his satisfaction, and evidently increased his interest in the success of the system. 

Before leaving, the Earl of Dufferin expressed the great pleasure he had experienced 
in the inspection of an institution equalled by few of its kind in Europe, and remarked 
that its founders had built themselves a lasting monument. The distinguished party drove 
away amid hearty cheers from those assembled. 


2. THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S INSPECTION OF THE NORMAL AND 
? MODEL SCHOOLS. 


When His Excellency the Governor-General paid his formal visit to the Normal 
School and educational Museum, on the 16th inst., his time was so fully occupied in re- 
celving and replying to addresses, and in examining the interesting collection to be found 
in the Museum, that Lord Dufferin found it impracticable to remain long enough to inspect 
the Schools, and he then declared the pleasure it would give him to take an opportunity, 
before leaving Toronto, of making himself acquainted with the working of the Normal 
and Model Schools of Ontario. In accordance with this intimation, the 22 inst. was se- 
lected as the occasion when he would carry his intention into practice. 

His Excellency arrived at the Institution at eleven o’clock, attended by Lieut. Coul- 
son A. D. C., Lady Dufferin was prevented by a slight indisposition from accompanying 
him. The Governor-General was received by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superinten- 
dent of Education, Dr. Hodgins, Deputy Superintendent, Rev. Dr. Davies, Principal of 
the Normal School, Mr. Marling, Chief Clerk, and Dr. May, of the Depository. His Ex- 
cellency’s first visit was to the Model Schools. The School-room and class-rooms were all 
tastefully decorated by Mr. Hughes, Mrs. Cullen and the other teachers of the School. In 
the boys’ School-room was the motto “ Cead Mille Failthe”: in the girls’ School-room, 
“ Welcome Lady Dufferin,” and in the class-rooms monograms enclosed in circles and sur- 
mounted by Earl’s coronets, all in Autumn leaves. In the large School-rooms were draw- 
ings in chalk, by Mr. W. Armstrong, C. E., Drawing master, and mottoes in old English 
written with the same material, by Mr. S. Clare, Writing master. The whole displayed great 
taste ; but the chef d’wuvre was unquestionably a chalk drawing on the blackboard in the 
boys’ School-room by Mr. Armstrong, representing in a most truthful manner two Indians 
shooting the rapids in a canoe, from the stern of which floated a pennon bearing his Ex- 
cellency’s motto ‘‘ per vias rectas.” sBy the side of this sketch was Lord Dufferin’s coat of 
arms surmounted by a coronet and a banneret with the motto “‘ straight forward,” all de- 
lineated in chalk with surprising distinctness. His Excellency first visited the class-room 
of the 1st division of the girls’ Model School, where the pupils were at work under Mrs. 
Cullen, the head mistress. A young lady named Louisa Connor presented a bouquet and 
holder to the Governor-General for the Countess which His Excellency very graciously re- 
ceived. The girls were questioned in arithmetic and mensuration by Mrs. Cullen, and 
answered with great readiness and precision. His Excellency took great interest in the 
proceedings, and questioned the head mistress as to the mode of teaching employed. A 
poetical selection having been very correctly read by the pupils of this division, Lord Duff- 
erin proceeded to another room, which contained. the girls of the 2nd divisiort under the 
charge of Miss Jones. These sang two pieces with considerable taste, under the direc- 
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tion of Mr. H. F. Sefton, music master. One of the pupils, Alice Hay, presented His 
Excellency with a bouquet and holder, the gift of the 2nd division to Lady Dufferin. 
The Governor-General expressed the regret Her Excellency felt at her inability to be 
present. The girls of this division then went into the large School-room and read Elihu 
Burritt’s “One niche the highest,” in reference to which His Excellency briefly ques- 
tioned them. He then proceeded upstairs to the 3rd division class-room, where he was 
also presented with a handsome bouquet and holder, for Lady Dufferin, by a pretty little 
girl named Florence Dunn, which Lord Dufferin received with a smile and thanks. The 
teacher of this division, Miss Adams, led the children in singing and questioned them in 
mental arithmetic, the answers being given with a rapidity and correctness marvellous 
in such young pupils. Hence His Excellency was conducted to the Ist division of the 
boys’ School, where Mr. Hughes, head master, gave a lesson on Botany to allow the Gov- 
_ ernor-General to judge of the method of teaching. The boys then read aloud the Poet 
Laureate’s poem on the Funeral of Wellington. The reading of some of the boys was es- 
pecially good, and one earned a marked compliment from His Excellency. Lord Dufferin 
questioned the boys on the characters of Nelson, Wellington and Napoleon respectively ; 
and then proceeded to visit the 2nd division, whose teacher, Mr. Scott, put questions to 
the boys on the nature and classification of tactions and problems, testing his pupils’ prac- 
tical acquaintance with them. The next room visited was that containing the 3rd divi- 
sion. Here the teacher, Mr. McFhedrain, elicited proofs from the members of this junior 
division of their knowledge of English Grammar, and His Excellency also put a few ques- 
tions on the same subject. The last divisiom in the Model School, the 4th of boys, who ~ 
were all of tender years, was then examined in elementary arithmetic and natural history, 
partly by His Excellency and partly by the teacher, Miss Carter. 

The Vice-regal party then went into the Normal School. In one of the lecture halls, 
upstairs, the 2nd division were assembled under instruction from Dr. Carlyle, mathema- 
tical master. Dr. Carlyle briefly examined the male and female pupils in physiology, 
and Dr. Davies in analysis. 

His Excellency then congratulated the students on the means they had afforded them 
for qualifying themselves for the career before them. ven should circumstances here- 
after preclude their fulfilling their present intention in that respect, they would never 
have cause to regret the time they had spent there or the lessons they had learnt, which 
would give them a foundation of education which would ptove an endless source of delight 
to them in after life, aud would enable them to turn to the best advantage whatever op- 
portunities might arise. If he might venture to offer a recommendation to those who 
were about to repair as masters and mistresses to the several local Schools in the 
country, it would be to be very careful to do their best to develop the general intelli- 
gence of their pupils, by not merely going through the routine ef the several courses 
which might be prescribed by the authorities of the School, but by seeing that, in giving 
answers, their pupils thoroughly understood the process by which those answers should 
be arrived at. He also urged them to pay strict attention to teaching the children to 
pay due and proper respect to those who were older than themselves, to show deference 
to age wherever they met with it. 

His Excellency next visited a lecture-hall downstairs, where the more advanced pupils 
of the Ist division were receiving instruction in chemistry from Mr. T. Kirkland, A.M., 
ScienceMaster. After listening to a portion of Mr. Kirkland’s lecture, and witnessing some 
of the experiments by which it was illustrated, Lord Dufferin repeated in substance the 
remarks he had just made to the 2nd division pupils, adding an expression of the 
anxiety he had felt to become acquainted with what he had understood to be one of the 
best systems in the world, and of his complete satisfaction with what he had witnessed. 
He then returned to the boy’s School-room, where all the Model School boys were con- 
gregated. His Excellency took a seat on the platform and listened to a recitation by two 
boys, named McPherson and Hodgetts, of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Parting of Douglas and 
Marmion,” which had been altered by Mr. Hughes from the narrative to the dialogue 
form. The recitation was given in a highly creditable manner, and so gratified his Ex- 
cellency that he expressed his desire to have the boys presented to him He shook hands 
and conversed with them briefly ; after which the boys of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th divisions 
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left the hall, and those of the first division went through a short examination in drawing, 
conducted by his Excellency, who took the chalk in his hand, and illustrated on the black- 
board the first principles of perspective of which he is an able master, greatly to the amuse- 
ment of the boys at the expertness of their novel teacher. He then proceeded to the gyin- 
nasium where the boys of the 2nd and 8rd divisions were exercised in drill and gymnas- 
tics by Major Goodwin. The drill was highly creditable and elicited the warm commen- 
dation of Lord Dufferin and Mr. Coulson. Some of the lads showed considerable skill on 
the horizontal bar, and were complimented by the Governor-General on their ability. 
His Excellency accompanied by Mr. Coulson, left the building shortly before two o'clock, 
and returned on foot to Holland House, having been nearly three hours in the establish- 
ment. 
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APPOINTED PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS IN ANY COUNTY, CITY OR TOWN IN ONTARIO. 
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NAME. - POST OFFICE. COUNTY. 

Agnew, eon NED ho el eae ese * Portsmouth swe 3.2: Frontenac 
Alexander, William .............. & veateg P erablord Ya ote lekeeee Perth 

Bigg nev Aas. corte. APRA LS Vicia Meta ee dwateuth Elgin. 

Blaicher, ‘Peter ci visser see egrets dels Hamilton........ A: Wentworth. 
Brebner, J Ohno ois. eteoweres sates es seen itu *\Ottawa...... Sp MAN tee Carleton. 
Brown, James Coyle .......c.se00+: coos... (Peterborough ............| Peterborough. 
Bigg William atorrr cedetnseascetes mo day ce DrOcimallen r,s. Bui Leeds. 

Brown, Alick Higarard Pes duke halen at Pilsonburbtiys eed Oxford. 

Drown 7arthure rss tomeedn crass te SEE New boro TRe Wsc) , Leeds. 

Ball, James EL A rome reeks adhe cea BUEHOroldl (ch Mose ah. Welland. 
Burrows, aaa 9 Sr auaetes Br eabanuenntins HIN a paride eS i ny A Addington. 
Bure eviak «,:.. 0, Meee mer eee tl on hiesd meres Minden’ ii ere Gy Peterborough. 
Blair, Rev. Gisdies HCE A GRA ea AA RP rexcove cu Ee as Grenville. 
Bradbury, Joel Lawton, M.A. .........0.. Gananoque .......0....... Leeds. 

Ballard, Wm. Henry, Bias eee une Whitby 5 10a. tt, 83 Ontario, 
Clarkes ids) Aon bar enetehoasiay yew vanes en Pictonye. ees: Pe re a Prince Edward. 
Clarkson, Chula ene dct ales Past ot: oar Jim oc RON WO Lt Brant. 

Carlyle, Vile mueceey cel rss mc onwer cas fy PATER G Os tel ANG AT Waterloo. 
Carman, Robert (BM ALS ee eee Belleville HVAC ee Hastings. 
Carson, W. J. Paiger diate veseates ORO Ok. Skt tae Middlesex. 
Clapp, David eal (eS Lb Wellington \6.5 9 gi Y Prince Edward. 
Clendenning, Wm. Booth... cteev sssesesse..,(Point Edward ........... Lambton. 
Coleman, Rev. ‘A. Hi) *BeAGG 2... a Vankleekhill ‘........... Prescott. 
COTES, TOWN ny cee seen shame erast cia shan Dunnville .................| Haldimand. 
DAVES LObOr Maiti ae yh oestmmea teak eek Perry Towiiss 3. dcdaescbice Durham. 
Derngae a GAT a tee ANY iS se) Hracath 3h. 2022 Middlesex. 
Dewar, Archipatd 205, 7 tee ae *Seafortiea ALN eis Huron. 
Douglas, Wm. Alexander ...............00. | Newburgh: ..2s../00.0.. Addington. 


* These gentlemen have been appointed Inspectors. A number of certificates have already been issued to 
Parone eligible as Inspectors in certain specified counties, cities and towns; and as Examiner's, in addition to 
e above. 
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APPOINTED PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTO 


RS IN ANY COUNTY, CITY OR TOWN IN ONTARIO. 


Note.—Al1l inspectors will be ex-officio members of the Boards of Examiners for their 


respective counties. 
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NAME. POST OFFICE. COUNTY. 
Daatins ho oars rie 0 yin ce nos here sewaon | CAUCL DIG Ja devaduenes «see's Wellington. 
DedaiMatter T emryal cou sasleine eelsteluesias OTC eee derse! se ncn Welland. 
Donelly, Joseph Henry .............00+0++++|Lrecastle ... ....se606. ...| Wellington. 
Dyas W ya CANA es iasaiscn cesar vert xa */Kingston ..,.....- soe eate Frontenac. 
EMerson MMaMnrel ye... onavetamvesiamewenasttiths ea gy Gl Me le) Hae Essex. 
Pullertor,. J ames Ue tees x wccoon atieaes TALE to rs rotates cdeainen dean: Waterloo. 
TOC NDE | ATOMS A Fey ae oes vg wo 9804 *!Kincardine........--+++. ..|Bruce, 
Ferguson, Revi Wij Al Mg... sade: *| Winchester..........s0000 Dundas. 
Moreman: “Wei TAMN Gt Us Uc cwat we coco veda ee des GeO. site ae Middlesex. 
Morhoringhamige avid! 1.2/9). c.h sneer es *Thorold. ...s.....-.....»...| Welland, 
Gick, Honprataa Qin ff vi asuurovesnvcecuetiaew PEG ROWTON Us det lecuie vat omens FY ork. 
Ganiton, Stephemingietis.s daasee sas «deceased Ca kevilles east linsios S Halton. 
Glashan, Jobim Cian, aie sweisioe se OO UR OTOUMLD. iJadues ca csawan tas York. 
Groat, StillmameP ts ooo ccckensscossiand oat HONGO GV uvicrn se oe casen= oe) MLICCLesex, 
Gray, James B.. SRO OA EEE OM ce iieoaes asunnnct: Waterloo. 
Gordon, Nathaniel. . eansden vaadts as PV OLIN OTOD. 0509.90 oe beste: Prince Edward. 
Gordon, Rev. J le M. i, saat hbadaade Reese Ce Ualia ie sath pep ce ae Middlesex. 
Garrett, Rev.) Phomas Bia eae less *!Bearbrook. ..... ..|Russell. 
Hay, ‘Aiidpewapelalshethieeh ea, cou ONY RMATLONG Wadd his. nss aceite: Perth. 
Hill Rev G- Spleen ees eee ete Unionville . |York. 
Hilliard, EDOMsaR ET oy cuss sane hod MPV AUC 1008 ess ite awn aie sca Waterloo. 
Harcourt, Richard en Ag occu: a PEPYOM RUT Mi teeta eans cose Haldimand. 
Hodgson, Jammer 3184075. tance Woncecnyh ss. *| Weston. | ¥ OPK 
Hughes, i) Hy Mpa ee ae suk SO BOLONGO A aneeaeuas: ssc 8 York 
J enkyns, Rev. E. Hs) SAL HST REM brORe, Hoes alesccs Renfrew. 
Johnstons Onn yietel, -.c.0si.-- 0 4s Slava eee aes AD Hastings. 
Kellypebbichaeballs MIDs oocon cosines is hoa Wet fT Brantford...cne.y.000 esses brant 
Kinney? eoberteahte) seed aay) tee). ent Brock vall@ie: orig. 50s Leeds. 
Knight, Jamies’ Hivolts tsi csc ese: PAS *ILindsay. ....0ceeesaeeeeee: Victoria. 
Kidd Oa tam GRIF i Sawdon cavoenemre oath GY gUS sade ds san tomeeacnad Wellington. 
Langdon, Pie erVite Feo uauhle els oot Wealkertondeis tess tenn svn Bruce. 
Little pMoberbyseriwihessad ccs aust Prtusty: *| Acton oe . |Halton. 
Livingston, DOU DOT PE phiaiedewaweaneee dete WOLOntO: Aes iiaeteenanedst York. 
Laing, Rev. John, M.A... ... LHOWOURR eV aieasel ashy 05. Northumberland. 
Malloch, Donald McGregor ......... wee COD bMscas shen cnwsisgh. Huron. 
Mills, James, B.A. ....... im COWOURe waedseasencnvses Northumberland. 
May? Charles, Bengy?s -sn05.4. 0c eteououel Cobim bina) oes, _...,Ontario. 
Millar? Sohn OA ice occasion tA ThOMAsi nakedness. 03.8 Elgin. 
Miller) Johns. Asso. vcs al EO A MiGroderioh. Pe vos. ccvaes Huron. 
MeCaig,, Donald bye oncscvcceon oe bos ORY Rockwood . Wellington. 
Me@ausland jx WRIA... «cs. anode cod Rhee Wiandatockis.. 03 ccsscne Oxford. 
McFaul, J olay Elves .| Peterborough. ............ Peterborough. 
McKinnon, Donald ie HAUAsi eset seutece es *|Owen Mounds 2s. setae Grey. 
McColl, Hugh MIPS Ad ia! Gheldid asinin 380s SNORTED SUROf 4G 6 \ a eee ae ee Middlesex. 
McLean, } OH SES ad biitetey dep oi ve LOSER Dire CRGMAS coe. ks onset t8 Elgin 
McKay, Pugh Mumross vases ea. 583  Wioodstodk si 5ci3 0.2082 Oxford. 
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Ross, Donel Wirkson | BA cdc sisesween cuit )Walkerton........... ...-.|bruce. 

Rass Georges Weel Pe... so ucuecscusene cen TIDRPA DITOR « scievesk suse sue Middlesex. 
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NAME. POST OFFICE. COUNTY. 

adnate oe Ie Reb, echt T Sl Mabry A 
Thompson) Obese ces ccs senses be GOAT OIG es peccienseet ts Bruce. 
Tilley, William. Mawar oe: Bowmanville ............ Durham. 
Uneworth, iicharas Ast. skiec ss ecdeeeees W. Garafraxa ............| Wellington. 
Vanslyke, George Washington ............ Lamon cer seete aces ee Wentworth. 
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II.—TEACHERS RETIRED FROM THE PROFESS7UN, DURING 1871-2. 


STATEMENT of Teachers who have given notice of retirement from the profession, as pro- 
vided by the School Law of 1871, 34 Victoria, chapter 33, section 43. 


NAME. County. 
1 Andeérson{ 9. A: Riss s0..6ee- Wellington :ieaieu sd aocesc<r $2 
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9 Byam, John W................ QL ALLO ps. s aes MUST EO Ph cigs smecin at 
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12 Carolan, Joseph TL ane RL PM AN 65 wceh eae de a tienen 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
RETURNED, AND DATE. 
AO April, 1872. 
ie November, 1872. 
nieae August, 1872. 
Sew: December, 1871. 
eee May, 1872. 

AD October, 1872. 
Pie March, 1872. 
cay August, 1872. 
Sores September, 1872. 
Linde September, 1871. 
3 October, 1871. 
loodth September, 1872. 
hide January, 1872. 
oar yt April, 1872. 
cae June, 1872. 

wee” September, 1872. 
ote December, 1872. 
... December, 1872. 
Seat November, 1872. 
miei August, 1872. 
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TEACHERS RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION, DURING 1871—2.—Continued. 


STATEMENT of Teachers who have given notice of retirement from the profession, as pro- 
vided by the School Law of 1871, 34 Victoria, chapter 33, section 43. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

NAME. CounrTY. RETURNED, AND DATE. 
ZEON VGC cLvity, Gepmerecsecs ve heas SUI COG fe he uae hme Ore ete BS. nc0s: September, 1872. 
DMOTAG? Ju Ec. saetaecesen enn icies CUETIOLOM Te co ela eiehede nN ire a clth 2 July, 1872. 
23 Fullerton, James............... Waterloo nies eatisueen ty uvwkewne ela 2 Slee June, 1872. 
VeU HOO Va AMON a recall. duiance Peterborough .00:.5-~,+04¢ We ee arts March, 1872. 
25 Godbold, Sylvester............ Waterloo) ooets: BL We date nih bine gene December, 1872. 
ZO AUtChInG, PL ee at eis sae: TY OTK) le enema Wels cco ead cal Lie ois April, 1872. 
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37 Kennedy, Neil.. Slick WONT LORE Hendon oon. aa bet a4 des eas November, 1872. 
5S, VIRCDDY, J AMES waive: soseen se LIGECS ee wae | Seer tant bale 2.... June, 1872. 
QM UGE W168... Loe tdy cap taht cen out eas Taam DtOn heen ak sap cans code sc. Lee CDR Uar ea ene oe 
40 Livle, William... ves... Pastings aie Miabeed nc sien gst alae yee April, 1872. 
41 Lloyd, DeTian Lk ie, sb DYUCO Musa Te eee efoneaetrn ee Be ee December. 1872. 
42 Lynd, A... Pine ae PLA GgSITS PE bes Si RN yd pie pe April, 1872. 
43 Langford, ©. 3h seeeeee oo jo MAE OV ij hth ae HORUPORR A ale Panama se asees Dis dates May, 1872. 
44 Luton, Albt......s.c0e css e8- Elgin fel sh tt Owe ogee eeraeiee ad Ligualaily, a7 2. 
45 Martin, Ry Ty: . eee dhs tkcbectoepene dia 9% Le tatakie DTUGE VEL oem 
46 Menzer, SLC Mires oii: Waterloo Sudccs. wale dad aber Litas November, 1872. 
47 Morrison, PUTING Bieamy ane tn BakOCO. MPa uae FE hele ad 2......February, 1872. 
48 Muu, J. LL RN SS Waterloo .......... reas to Wren pet December, 1872. 
407 Millay Samiele. a... S.is<s<sce SSUIEGOp oie cua sega Ge ca Pets: February, 1872. 
50 Moorehouse, ATRL S Ep 2 Aas Elastane s Ui le enne das ic aeons wietigy fa as February, 1872. 
Slo MinakentWalliam: 82 ..\:cnenk. EC Walls. iterated: th. eccnens 2.+....April, 1872. 
52 Mann, J. Rie ih aie dina Roo (ORIEL? Seb hl oe Ce AERO ME fo anton bys cae July, 1872. 
53 McKay, George fie ee ETUC Oasis pe sasnne's EE I: PERO Hea. December, 1872. 
YB edit be) 2s) A A Woallamdai, tien sseiae sth fete se ne ner eae December, 1871. 
55 McDonald, NTs POpemepr pig a EL) rei gael) oto hame pee | See ne Lee January, 1872. 
56 Me TigoarivaAmeusis,): -.., 2... Liam Dione, unas betitck as oeerpens yee April, 1872. 
DTP DIDI secs in anenneics IM COO Las MLR wea ee dese nee hos yee ee July, 1872. 
58 McBride, Angus .............. Kent siabieteansicsige'st | EET Ne Dra as October, 1872. 
DOWVAICB ride sou ics. iconaracera: Waterloo) gashewset ts ue 3 .....December, 1872. 
GOIMoRbirsany Duncan .... .060c-OxtOTd, neem etrwa dn A aeebee een: October, 1872. 
BRANT CO Vawia ter vecdssncdeanns Waterloo ... sect buna eS ita Tespis a eaceed Siawaie October, 1872. 
62 Norton, Thomas.............. CREO. scsinaavite OAR PII ieee cee se 1 Fees October, 1871. 
63 Nelles, J.M.. Tease wanna sSPATIG a degincakna anette trem Oe Diced September, 1872. 
64 Paterson, David S..-..----.. VACHOPIR anngidinah a SPEED an Seabees 3......september, 1872. 
65 Ross, George Saki siabhnvesins p> ODEATUN ZA le dakaabthetets. viiaes «: Sietd, October, 1872. 
66 Robinson, PI cass ncentngrueeertacs Welland 3.c5.<c 2 antath ih Ving seca cee 2 Le is September, 1871. 
6H Stalker obit s.. 20,8. cakecnees Kent cccnaien cc ieee Teh Ni ricoces tae April, 1872. 
GS: Seo venkawys) We. Soins se coos NGATION We cause apttsen We des ence ners aiieeds May, 1872 
69 (Shaws Dhomass. 3.40.22 peo ses WW ODE WOTEN 5s cole dey nineties Bees oe May, 1872 
40) Scots, Ekg. oo. oa LGDDOX, 5 ui'< 005,10 MEDION esata capes May, 1872. 
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TEACHERS RETIRED FROM THE. PROFESSION—Continucd. 


vided by the School Law of 1871, 34 Victoria, chapter 33, section 43. 


| SUBSCRIPTION 

NAME. CouNTY RETURNED, AND DATE. 
einclair: Colin ...2) oss. et. aes: SET PEN cs ister OBOE FED Nees We etd rca SLA tan June, 1872. 
INCRE ONO. . ade dss isa hee TERED cavcceiyaMncmbud ie biy ies hinds sD pages April, 1872. 
SpariineVAW . chee Ns. rage Haldimanding ey, ..... November, 1872. 


Scott, Alex. A 
Smith, James R........ 


14 


coe seaeeeOeraetuaceteaue 


Oxford ....: 


Welland... 


eae eeoenee 


10 Rey 


...December, 1871. 
.... November, 1872. 


SEBIED PVP Ei io.) 54 ssn ss es HOGG A at eg ek EMRE RA) Wr oan as Le ee October, 1871. 
Smyth, T. H. Ontario ... 5s 6 Lah an Ry RG Bee November, 1872. 
Sanderson, Thomas Reelin seas) MERE Oe Ds gical Dis aeglts July, 1872. 
Snyder, Thomas W aberloo Rima eet te wetve ds. ee INOVEDEDOT LS Ie 
LH OMIpsO Ny NWotlaeres sss. eek aldimand Wan eetva sey sey Beto August, 1872. 
Wallson <0 Dert ile... 4 2 Db aldimanth Ae CWabs, oe yii cco... Leas August, 1872. 
Williams, Daniel .. PALL HADI ees sae ene ORS louis rye De ane August, i872. 
Woodhall EB te eck Mididlesescys.:0 1) parent sce as a Liha September, 18792. 
Wallace, Joseph ....:.........Carleton........... BEER ec Nlestiyeret Pa November, 1872. 
AQNOW PAVODETLE! caeedise! Puy bo) CGY), 2 Peet te MAIER Ered s cation h settee February, 1873. 
Campbell, James............... Peterboroughee. .4.....~- Soe January, a 
Cras VV EAC pere on 13410" de PA vALAEEOTY acon ws iat ses dee tiie ceress ences Ae March, 
Ditton leet eee ad Wake oe RTT es ooenes Qe January, “ 
TEASUINATS OSU EL 2 cst de e'y he es Wellington Ohi). i... seed anuans iy 
Elliott, George M. ............ UH Desh Poh am me SN hi bo any atl 8 gan Cgaek doe % 
Bitayeline Oc ys CSica0s, atmeoln aki, Wes) ha tpi sees AEB coy 
Mitzeimamonss Wiissrssun-coue’- Weelliictorie. svar eo < Bras March, i 
Forsyth, David ... Waterloo ...... cccce tht tae neees January, A 
Gunn, Robert. opera iad il So ay PU). ea IC a Ra aaa 3 ana January, Mi 
LQ DOI pM ucas ER rest) es Waterlpe scree viii letet 3......January, © 
Graham, John -................ Welli=gton .-. -- Deere January, 
Joseph, Anthony waterloo .... ae 3 eres February, 6 
Taine en tyes... Me., Simcoe... ve Peer Me, Behe January, 5 
Teroy en ie. Prescottintewve.s tere e/a dats OME February, ‘ 
Ludlow, James Peo] eo es casei dni Dee i 
McDouga}!, i See PE eee Middlesex ......... PLD dnc Bed balks Cha ange March, 

> McKerae. D. © Wrellinsten 225. MiN sens 52 05, SS March, ‘4 
MECC ANT ea) Ce tetapees cess LeCOUS...U inl hay Henne M vais ays. vis Aen Feb. & Mar. ‘“ 
McGregor, A. F Wictoriancat cat SR Pete eae tn Ss Site February, 
McIntyre, Neil. ..... Elgin Sie ee arele E 
McIntyre, Alex. ......... HSsOxt i iiiwese ns .4......March, 
McLaren, Alex. Narr kstestiis, eaten tree aay RNS 2 January, éc 
McKee, George Oxfordit.. 2,06 TROON Ice Siete ds di 3 va Fepriarya 
Mitchells. Cs cc. Durhameiec x. ee eh A 3 eee “4 
DEOIT eo. %, owns = den deds PW ater losis aes seb ee: La eee Dida ae PO DPIRNED Figen 
Morrison, M. M Pr aGee ed Pie teaweeee es See Peale January, - 
Nesbitt Ae 3 J4.. MPC! PM GUE TE doeig cst). .tD ssc * 
Ay INGE etn ah spd aiten oe 2 Peterborough ites eas a0 0c Oy hae February, ‘ 
Oy Net) witrenabl sess Seine VICUOTIA: FPaivaetgating ts ccc. 4 std aes February, : 
Parliament. hs Sesseyese4) as Northumberland .....:............ aA February, : 
Riddell, George ...... ....65.5 Northumberland ............ - ofa ers: March, . 
Babertson ee lis. Tevenss case Capleton inrmeacahacntver ss rime ep aaes January, ° 
Snowdon, (Ted. 20.02. cassen=t- Simcoe .. .... 3082. Nip BRIDAL go ie 
Seth a) ety. oe 9e oo wees os DUPRE. 5 vite a 1 O) anary) Re 
Oencer, PFE) 25k AH eeSUMCOC Likes cl sec rs ese b bec Me peeewee Deanne: January, € 
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TEACHERS RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION, DURING 1871—2—Continued. 


STATEMENT of Teachers who have given notice of retirement from the profession, as pre- 
vided by the School Law, of 1871, 34 Victoria, chapter 33, section 43. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME. County. RETURNED, AND DATE. 
12] ‘Stewart, sD Aw sey Middlesex cit... iit ten ser etay ee $3..... January, 2 
122 Sinciair A sects reacties cs PUD c. Wee cay svdae Se@eL aes Ceanac na Ooh January, ‘ 
123: Stanley: Veh: 0 Vetk).0c:<0--Oxford 20. /.22 sat Aberdare lonnand ieee eel * 
124 WOOK: otha tein ets canesse te: Lambton) (ss 2o tatgh teens 6s and 0; a Ua al. 
125) Wright yArinun | .pccn aces. Grey vic. cvs meen. 2 bike as March, a 
126 Williams, James R........ ... Flpin ees. e es - PEER. SenperceD AS ae March, ss 
L297) Anderson, Olina te ois. 4s BEUCC cece ss eves eee iecetea cae erate. y aN % 
128  Burties | James ins cscrtenr sees Renirew es..is 42 sete .4.. ...S8eptember, “ 
129° Carpenter, Jt O. .-i2.6005...:.. Wentworth .......... .. 1e.2,, 2a Apel, ts 
130 Crookshanks, Simon ......... Hastings St kieran Yates Oe, aD ES 
131 Crawford, George E. ......... Pi Hdwards ties OM ae June, a 
132) Coulter: hobert %,-.06.2. 5. Hisdex: Seven nsec Main ay COREE Nee ae LU es July, As 
133 Donnelly, James............... SIMCOE ... 16. ceseeee esses ess neeeer Deere October, : 
134 Bingeman, Joseph .......... AISTOPO nous de ereneiiee et tele sy se See May, i 
135 Elliot, George..... .........06. Welland ser anse eae eeeec tae Eek October, a 
136-PoranjJames Mit 22 Weentworbliniy estonia th, fsaaeer ccc Vaio May, ‘ 
137 Garner, Charles: ..2..0uc.22..< PServer. oar bee seeks cee ore 9......0une, 
Hae Gerrard, Alexander ........... PAULO FG 7 shaeesteer ss eaters: ,-«2.... September, 
DD OPAC, GEN MP Se AV ALerLODer Wamie ate Mcobean nen pg: 5..... September, “ 
120 Gilbert, ir li ssete LH Da Re et St Orreriney foe 35 ee a September, “ 
141 Henry, William, TTonomtot seuss” IRAE ie nceae ca bo. Octoberd ie 
142 Harris, J. He eee Durham... cece cccsesecsteseeseee 2). ae Apo tf 
143 Howe, Henry Vi... a NN Ni I Tes 
144 Jenkins, A. H. M. ............ Wellington oo. ccccceccceeeeeees a, vias’ July, + 
145 Johnson, Wm. D. ............ POROIED Se fis achat ost U Aces October, é 
146. Knerohor,) Jere ee RPL GUe Mears ene cas sa re Ay os April, “ 
147 Kiernan, Wm. M. ...... eee Dy ER ais Te Uy dich Aedes May, “ 
ide tabbh. Poh Ge ety ic viceve: Toronto 2 iyec es seeds ahs. br ee. Oebober 4 
149 Ledingham, George ........... Bie epee epee ee er eeare ese Ae aS Ny October, ‘< 
L150 Little, NN ey pemeeen Ov Hastings Sate atan.e Seehaehe e ae eae ene a ha September, é¢ 
151 Moulton, Proctor ............. MV RebOrige talc ey arte yale os eee ‘6 
152 Miller, Thomas F. ............ ELT OI ie eee esse ae 3..4..duly} ‘ 
153 Moore, John M. ..... ...... Lends Aasese ualivss peinss oo0 53 Aes ic May, “< 
154 MeKee, George. ..... mtu Paced OstGRby hs ia berries a | be. April, vs 
MOOGANEO A TUnt tear bessenk ks 5005 LaMarche oo eee tales rie Ay oak July, “he 
156 Munroe, John A............... Trait yeh ae eee gas os oaks bo ere September, “ 
157 Mortimer, R.S. .............. Wroeollinston isttecoedys sci 64 eee 7 
158 McLean, William............. SIMO riya ari eeuekt nl LG e wa 4 October, “ 
159 McFarlane, Robert...... ... Brice ee comets 2) Vos pa Fe Oetober, ts 
160 McGregor, John O....... ... Toronto ttbpebaies his< Soba. cee as, OO Der: ““ 
i61 McCormack, J. C. ....... (ce LION sens caer ae bore cane Ee May, a 
Ur BLS) 3 ys RR cd eee Prowtertac( s+) tiene i ere April, és 
16S Onin Wily ache such IVORY ced 7 Lakwe iad iio i |: haat ak, EY, ¢ 
LA PROURAMMNG ie Osea) c.338 ds pean POOP bOPOUe TY Mail asepiicads canta cd eetans die April, a 
165 Riddell, Wm. ..................Northumberland .................. 3.. .. April, 3 
166 Rae, George............ Ba Drurbianscsh.<claveienctiny ode te ae a September, “ 
167 Rowe, Edward J. ............. op MLEEOT CEE PERE eer aS RE September, “ 
168 Read, Joseph ...............06: DRAB cis yen gtk ts 5... ... October, és 
i169 Stewart, Alexander .. ........ Baron ees kneels fae: Te ees May, ‘§ 
170 Stuart, W. T. .:.... Dub SRARUON Bae in day dee) Meena eek oy eae dnt ety er May, om 
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TEACHERS RETIRED FROM THE PROFESSION, DURING 1871—2— Concluded. 


STATEMENT of Teachers who have given notice of retirement from the profession, as pro- 
vided by the School Law of 1871, 34 Victoria, chapter 33, section 43. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
NAME. County. RETURNED, AND DATE. 
17\ Sparling, Wa GW 2.0.6.0. 255 +: BOR lie, nom. Peep ee G4 ds Anpra vb 
172 Stuart, James G...........000 POR OTL ia tie des Prntscee ee cee we ee: September, “ 
173 Teetzel, James V. ........... LOT eats we MINT Soe Diauee July, s 
174 Tennant, Walter ....... vay. PL COG Ue a> a riaee swine ass .4.....September, “ 
175 Vermilyea, Nathaniel......... Piastin een mice iii lb ins. eso: ier October, = 
Pee Vickars: Ji Werrsile .y.si cs: Durham ....... SEE MAL i a Lee September, “ 
Hi Wrigley, Georges: :..c..05 5, Middlesex LESTE RECO Vigor hiuitey - 
178 Wright, R. Walter............ ere POLE ey SACRO Re Meee Awe he July, 7 
Di VWce, J OFCPIIs Hay reese eee OOM ee beeen tc ips veda t sakiey tae. Selb RY as 
180 Wittet, George ............5... LO be £5 ot Di OSU Aa ean pe 4st June, sf 
RO TMEVRUBO INT (CoP Wie es pieom na one LOGE nt OM Pome nuiins Sod dingiée', (OCD ees sah September, “ 
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